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Introduction 


Pierre-Joseph Proudhon's What is Property? (1840) appeared at a 
crucial point in modern French history. Just ten years before, during 
the “three glorious days" of revolution in July 1830, the Orleanist. 
monarchy had been founded with a fanfare of liberal bombast and 
high hopes, in some quarters, of fulfilling the aims of the first French 
Revolution. “What is the Third Estate?” the Abbé Sieyés had asked 
in 1789; and his answer — “Everything” ~ seemed now on the point 
of fulfillment, with the nation finally and truly united under the gen- 
eral will and according to the principles of liberty and justice. For a 
time this political dream of bourgeois hegemony, pursued within the 
framework of constitutional monarchy, was shared by workers as well 
as members of the propertied elite, who were following François 
Guizot’s famous advice — “Enrich yourselves!" 

Before the decade was up, however, the July Monarchy seemed 
to many observers to have degenerated into a tyranny of wealth 
and status hardly better than the Old Regime. Love of liberty had 
turned into a “religion of property.” The ruling principle was 
neither equality nor fraternity but sheer “egoism”; the nation 
celebrated by Guizot, Michelet, and others had become a scene 
of class struggle between owners and workers — the haves and the 
have-nots or, in the parlance of the day, the prolétaires versus the 
propriétaires. The vision inspired by the Trois Glorieuses had become 
a social nightmare that portended another, perhaps more funda- 
‘mental, round of revolution against another corrupt regime, with 
another basic question posed, most notoriously by Proudhon, about 
the excluded part of the society. 
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Radical opposition to the “bourgeois monarchy” took a variety of 
forms, ranging from vague and sentimental reformism to covert and 
revolutionary action but agreeing on the centrality of the “social ques- 
tion.” Most conspicuous in this opposition were the Christian and 
utopian schools of “socialism,” especially the followers of Henri de 
Saint-Simon and Charles Fourier, who projected grandiose visions 
of a just society, drawing on widespread resentments but without 
posing any really basic threats to contemporary institutions (not even 
to property, as Proudhon complained about the Fourierists). By 1830 
the emergence of working-class movements gave support also to more 
subversive and "communist" doctrines, which aspired to complete 
the program of 1789 by promoting an authentically social and at least 
implicitly proletarian revolution. For many social critics, “labour” 
began to replace "property" as the central problem to be confronted, 
and indeed as a seminal issue in the revolutionary movements of 
1848. 

À significant turning point seemed to be reached in 1840, when 
conditions and events conspired to heighten anxieties, resentments, 
and outright “misery” (misère, signifying poverty). An economic 
slump in 1839-40 helped to produce what by September was virtually 
a general strike in Paris. A month later there was an attempt to 
assassinate the much-maligned King Louis Philippe, as Guizot 


of law and order the social question not only loomed but received 
all kinds of dramatic literary treatment and publicity. ‘The appalling 
conditions of the working class were most vividly portrayed and stat- 
istically measured in Louis Villermé's groundbreaking Tableau of the 
Physical and Moral State of the Workers Employed in the Cotton, Wool, 
and Silk Industry (1840), which stressed the need for bourgeois con- 
trol of the proletariat but held out little hope for improvement.’ It 
was at this time, too, public attention was stirred by three more 
inflammatory manifestos provoked by the same problems: Louis 
Blanc's Organisation of Labour, Etienne Cabet's Voyage to Icaria, and 


! Tables de 'áat physique et morale des ourriers employé dans les manufacture de cote, 
de laine, et de soie. 
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Proudhon’s What is Property? All of these works were concerned in 
‘one way or another with the question of property, as indeed, at just 
this time, was the young Karl Marx; but none of these went quite as 
far as Proudhon in giving the answer (echoing the radicalism of 
1793), “Property is Theft!” 


Who was this P.-J. Proudhon? A man of the people ~ "child," he 
preferred to say — a self-made intellectual, one of the last of the 
philosophes, and a revolutionary anarchist. Through his sensational 
explorations of the social question that tormented nineteenth-century 
France, Proudhon created, out of an initial scandal, a tradition of 
social, economic, and political thought that, however overshadowed 
in the twentieth century by Marxism, has persisted down to the pre- 
sent day. Having suffered extreme poverty more than once, Proudhon 
was in a better position than many observers to criticise and perhaps 
to theorise about this question; having risen in social scale from 
peasant and printer’s apprentice to author, investment counsellor, 
and political activist, he could appreciate the growing antagonism 
between the “proprietors” and the “proletarians”; and having 
endured political persecution for his subversive views, he was anxious 
to infer connections between the social question — poverty, class divi- 
sion, and proto-revolutionary ferment — and the behavior of govern- 
ment. All of these themes met in the debates over the institution 
of private property, which became the subject of Proudhon's most 
provocative book as well as the obsession of a lifetime. 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon was born in Besancon in 1809, the pro- 
duce of “pure Jurassic soil” and a family that had been poor but, he 
proudly declared, free “from time immemorial” (Mémoires, 15). He 
‘came from the “unfortunate” (maudite) branch of the family — the one 
destined, he later wrote, “to lawsuits, prison, poverty, and revolt” — as 
distinguished from the “fortunate” (bénigne) side that had produced 
an impressive line of churchmen and lawyers, including his cousin, 
J.-B.-V. Proudhon, Professor of Law at the University of Dijon, who 
was later to be a target of the younger Proudhon's criticism. Pierre- 
Joseph's character and inspiration derived not only from his peasant- 
proletarian heritage but also from a larger national sentiment (“O 


* Blanc, Orgonisaion du travail; Cabet, Voyage ox uri, and see Christopher Johnson, 
Utopian Communism in Europe i8g-i8sr: Cabet and the Icarians (Ithaca, 1974), 66. 
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patrie, patrie francaise," he chanted, "patrie de la liberté" (Mémoires, 
151) produced by the Revolution and from the Catholic religion as it 
appeared to his innocent and idealistic eyes. Yet in the end it was 
only the "proletarian" part of the people that he chose to celebrate. 
and to champion. 

Proudhon received a good classical education at the Collège Royal 
in Besançon (1820-27), but he was shaped as much by his restless 
travels, job-hunting, and personal contacts, including, in 1829, a six- 
week infatuation with the “bizarre genius,” Charles Fourier, whose 
ideas he was later to attack. By then Proudhon was already a repub- 
lican, on the road to his own peculiar brand of Christian socialism, 
In these years before finding his social calling, Proudhon experienced 
not only poverty but also a variety of personal troubles that tormented 
him, though without undermining his essential optimism, In 1833 
the death of his brother Jean-Etienne, as a result of his military 
training, turned Proudhon irrevocably against the established order. 
In 1836 Gustav Fallot, his close friend in Besangon and Paris, also 
died; and two years later another friend, Lambert, committed suicide. 
With Lambert, Proudhon had formed a printing firm (Lambert & 
Co), which marked his promotion from apprentice to master but 
which kept him on the edge of bankruptcy and served mainly to give 
him another taste of economic and professional failure. At this time 
(around 1838) Proudhon also went through some sort of sexual crisis, 
the last evidence of this aspect of his personal experience before 
marriage ten years later (Woodcock, 33). Toward women in general 
Proudhon’s attitude was fairly characteristic of his age, on the one 
hand idealising them in almost chivalric style but on the other denying 
them any place on his socialist agenda — and at one point proposing 
bluntly to "exclude them from society.’ 

Drawn increasingly from the provinces to Paris, where most of the 
action and almost all the talk was to be found, Proudhon shifted his 
sights increasingly from his own tormented and deprived Moi to the 
equally miserable Société at large. Proudhon grew up in a climate of 
extraordinary political cross-winds and storms marked above all by 
two very different “revolutions” ~ that of 1830 producing the July 
Monarchy and the revolution of 1848 (“revolution without an idea,” 
as he later called it) which brought about the defeat of socialism. His 
What is Property? appeared, then, in the heyday both of bourgeois 
ascendancy and of rising socialist protest; and it must be understood 
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in the context of a generation not only torn by class resentment but. 
also informed by simplistic (and "utopian") solutions to the social 
question, which Proudhon reformulated in his own peculiar, ulti- 
mately “anarchistic” way. 

For some, like Guizot and Michelet, the victory of 1830 seemed 
to be the fulfillment of the first French Revolution; for others, like 
Louis Blanc and Karl (or, in these years, "Charles") Marx, its 
betrayal. The July Monarchy was the arena of the liberal drive for 
wealth and power, a renewed Christian religiosity, the communitarian 
dreams of the Saint-Simonians and Fourierists, the embryonic com- 
munism of Cabet and Marx, the launching of Positivism, the emer- 
gence of the new science of political economy, and widespread fear 
that the nation created by the revolutions of 1789 and 1830 was 
splitting into two warring classes — the rich and what Saint-Simon 
famously called “the poor and most numerous” ~ that were headed 
for another and even more fundamental explosion. It was in the con- 
text of this social and intellectual turmoil that Proudhon hatched his 
first scheme of social redemption, which was the achieving, or the 
restoring, of community and sociability through the abolition of what 
was at once the source of the rampant and unsocialised egoism of 
the July Monarchy and the institutional keystone of bourgeois govern- 
ment ~ private property. 

“My public life began in 1837,” he wrote in his Rousseauean 
Confessions, “in full Orleanist corruption" (en pleine corruption philippi- 
ste (Mémoires, 44). The year before he had begun work on a project 
which he hoped would qualify him for the triennial scholarship given 
by the Academy of Besançon in the name of J.-B. Suard, a local 
luminary and impenitent royalist who died in 1817 and whose widow 
administered the fund. On 31 May 1837 Proudhon, boasting of his 
“working-class” origins, addressed his first letter to the Academy, 
outlining his heaven- and earth-storming project of finding "new 
ways in philosophy" and of creating "a complete system joined to 
religious and philosophical beliefs” (Mémoires, 43). The topic was 
“On the Utility of the Celebration of the Sabbath,” but Proudhon 
was awarded only a bronze medal. The winner of the prize was 
Proudhon's older friend and correspondent and soon to be professor 
at the University of Besangon, Jacques Tissot, whose book, also pub- 
lished in 1840, treated "suicide mania and the spirit of revolt, their 
causes and their remedies,” in a properly objective (.e., statistical), 
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yet conservative fashion.” Proudhon found this treatment of a funda- 
mental social evil inadequate and regretted that his own contribution 
(published by Lambert & Co.), which linked the institution of a day 
of rest to ^a political system based on social equality," had not 
received such recognition. It was in the course of this work, however, 
that he found (as Marx was also finding) his way not only to philo- 
sophy but also to a solution of the social question — that is, in the 
new science of political (some called it "'social") economy. 

He would try again, this time with better preparation. Coming 
across the topic of political economy in the catalogue of the library 
of Besançon, Proudhon later recalled, “I began to read" (Mémoires, 
46). The reading notes he took from about this time afford extraord- 
inary insights into his mental and emotional development at this cru- 
cial period of his life.* These notes contain not only extensive pas- 

sages copied out of books and his critical reactions (carefully marked 
P") but also comments on various lectures he attended in Paris (by 
Michelet, Théodore Jouffroy, Jules Simon, and others), revisions and 
drafts for his work in progress, and occasionally personal revelations 
and social criticism. They portray him on an emotional roller-coaster 
moving from highs of philosophical speculation to lows of psycholo- 
gical despair and social protest and form a fascinating gloss on — or 
hypertext to — What is Property? 

Some of these manuscript notes concern his earlier work on the 
sabbath (for which he consulted the Encyclopédie of Diderot) and 
another on general grammar, which reflected his belief that the study 
of languages and philosophy was essential to an understanding of 
human nature and its social discontents. This work carried on the 
universalist investigations of language begun by the Port-Royal gram- 
marians and by Condillac’s work on the origin of language. Proudhon 
soon became aware that the new discoveries in comparative linguistics 
made such speculations obsolete, and he turned to more “positive” 
approaches. He already possessed a fine knowledge of Latin ~ indeed 
claimed normally to think in this language and adorned his rhetoric 


? Tissot, De la manie du suicide t de l'esprit de isole, de leurs causes t de leur remèdes 
(Paris, 1840). 

* Bibliothèque National, Manuscrits francais, N. A., 18255-18263 "Economie. Notes, 
Extrait et fragments”), including 25 askien, with Proudhon’s own index (MS 18257, 
1-3), but not yet described in a published catalogue. The essential references here 
will be identified by volume and folio numbers. 
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with classical tags — and he made preliminary efforts to learn the 
elements of German and even Sanskrit as well. In his writings he 
frequently resorted to old-fashioned philological and etymological 
arguments to demonstrate the antiquity or embeddedness of particu- 
lar institutions or practices, such, most notably, as “theft.” 

But his attention was soon directed to more frontal approaches to 
social philosop.y. "I am reading the Spirit of the Laws of Monte- 
squicu, “he w ote on 8 December 1838 (MS 18256, f. 5); but unfor- 
tunately, he added, there was “nothing further from scientific 
method" than this old classic, at least for his purpose, which was 
nothing less than “to found a new philosophy.” Four months later 
he noted, “I have begun reading the Social Contract” (MS 18256, f. 
93). With Rousseau's work he was more impressed, especially for its 
“powerful, vigorous, and energetic” style; as for its thesis, that was 
“as bold as it is possible to express, even today.” Proudhon had 
reservations about Rousseau's theory of a “pure” state of nature, but. 
in a literary and polemical way he had obviously found a model, and 
a dangerous one at that. As a friend wrote, “You are not Rousseau"; 
but Proudhon, afflicted by his own sort of anarchic egoism, would 
never heed such warnings and continued stubbornly in his quest for 
equality — and, in this connection, recognition. 

He studied many other classics as well, including Hugo Grotius, 
to whom he assumed Rousseau to be responding (MS 18256, ff. 76- 
84); Sieyés; members of the Scottish school, beginning with Thomas 
Reid (in Jouffroy's translation); and going on to other fashionable 
German philosophers, especially Kant and Hegel (also in translation, 
of course). He was also much struck by Vico’s philosophy of history. 
He did not care for Vico's views about the significance of “barbarism” 
or his cycles (cours), but he did agree wholeheartedly with his axiom 
that the order of ideas followed the order of things (MS 18256, f. 
68). Like virtually all of his French contemporaries, Proudhon read 
Vico's Science nouvelle in Michelet’s translation, and it is interesting 
that Proudhon was also attending Michelet’s lectures at just about 
this time (25 Nov. 1839, 6 Jan. 1940 [MS 18256, f. 104; 18258, f. 
33D. Again it was less Michelet's substance than his style — and the 
crowds he attracted to the Collége de France — that seems to have 
made the greatest impression. 


* Comespondance 1, veni 
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Proudhon's major concern in these studies, however, was with the 
Eclectic philosophy of Victor Cousin, which dominated the academic 
culture of France under the July Monarchy (MS 18256, ff. 12-23; 
18257, fE 137-42). It was mainly through Cousin's writings, transla- 
tions, and influence (encouraging Michelet's translation of Vico, for 
example, and Edgar Quinet’s of Herder) that Proudhon derived his 
knowledge of non-French thought. Proudhon was not lucky enough, 
he lamented, to have a personal acquaintance with Cousin or other 
leaders of academic culture (Guizot, Villemain, etc.), but he did 
attend the lectures of such disciples of Cousin as Jouffroy and Simon, 
and he studied Cousin’s own works with intensity, regarding them 
as the ideological basis of liberal hegemony and exploitation. 

Cousin's method, too, was exploitative. "Cousin takes from every- 
one," Proudhon complained; “he modifies, adds, adjusts, and then 
he calls himself a philosopher” (MS 18256, f. 14). "Monsieur Cousin 
always says the best things in the world," he added, "but he does 
nothing." Cousin's point of departure was the Cartesian principle, 
“I think, therefore 1 am"; and in the opinion of Proudhon and other 
critics of Cousin, this Cogito led directly to the materialist concern 
with the Moi — the gross egoism — of the “bourgeois monarchy.” 
What made this unsociable attitude worse was the Cousinian view of 
history, which found its legitimacy in the past, especially in the victors, 
and more especially in the beneficiaries of the Revolution of 1830. 
In general, as Proudhon had learned from Simon (who had opened 
his course by declaring his allegiance to this school), "The principle 
of Eclecticism is that there is nothing absolutely false in history” (MS 
18256, f. 145). Proudhon came finally to scorn Cousin as a "char- 
latan" in “perpetual confusion” and to associate him with the con- 
temptible notion of deriving principle from historical contingency. 
"This was an immoral way ~ as Marx also charged ~ of basing philo- 
sophy on history, which (as Guizot and other liberals also taught) 
was the story of the winners. 

More directly tied to — and responsible for the social question 
than the official philosophers of the July Monarchy were the jurists; 
and much of Proudhon's study was devoted to the technical works of 
legal apologists and commentators on the Civil Code such as Charles 
Toullier, Charles Comte, god A-L--M. Henneguin aswell his 
late cousin, J.-B.-V. Proudhon (MS 18256, ff. 84-89, 23-39; MS 
18258, ff. 3-7). Here Proudhon found the intersection between the 
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two main tendencies which had produced the social question of his 
‘own time: the authoritarian method that justified all institutions on 
the bases of the Civil Code (and the Charter of 1815 which author- 
ized it), the unchecked growth of selfishness as expressed in the 
principle of private property formulated by this same Code, and espe- 
cially the fundamental confusion underlying the social question: 
“Property,” he wrote: “The whole question is enclosed in these 
words: property, possession. Possession is for all, property for none” 
(MS 18256, f. 41v). This was exactly the thesis of his forthcoming 
book. 


But if the jurists were the masters of the law of property, the 
political economists were the masters of its reality; and very much 
like the young Marx, Proudhon experienced a turn — almost a conver- 
sion — to this new form of social science. “The first philosophy [the 
name traditionally given to metaphysics} is nothing else than eco- 
nomic Science,” he confided to his notebook; and indeed la Science 
éonomique “presides over, follows, and therefore envelopes all other 
sciences...” (MS 18255, f. 43). In this conviction Proudhon turned 
especially to the writings of J.-B. Say, Charles Comte, Destutt de 
‘Tracy, Joseph Droz, and other contemporary economists, though 
again he read their books with a skeptical eye and cutting analysis 
(MS 18257, ff. 166-74; MS 18256, ff. 23-39, 59-64, 41-49). These 
men, too, he judged harshly, calling both Say and Comte “imbeciles.” 
If anything they were worse than the lawyers and theologians in their 
defense of inequality and injustice. “I have spoken with small respect. 
for jurisprudence," as Proudhon admitted in What is Property? “I 
have been pitiless in criticising the economists, for whom in general 
I have no liking ..., [and] I have severely blamed the Christian 
church, as I am obliged to do.” 

Proudhon was not exaggerating when he boasted, “I have read a 
hundred volumes of philosophy, law, political economy, and history" 
(Haubtmann, 219), but more than erudition went into the making of 
What is Property? His notebooks also reflect a terrible confusion of 
personal distress and social outrage. In Le National he read many 
tragic stories of deprivation and death. In early February 1840 he 
reported the case of a sixteen-year-old girl from Tally-sur-Meuse 
who had died of starvation (MS 18257, 85), and he contrasted this 
with the 100,000 fr. salary of Mlle Rachel, a popular French singer 
(a reference which he retained in What is Property?). “The poor are 
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dying of hunger every day,” he lamented. At this same crucial time 
he also wrote: “I have been agonising and giving way to the pressure 
of my needs and the feeling of being abandoned to an unfortunate 
future. I see the impossibility of escaping my troubles, which come 
from the ignorance of the people and the bad will of those who 
abuse and oppress my forces.” In this state of mind, identifying 
his own ego with the Pauvre Peuple, Proudhon found a new 
identity. “I am not an author,” he wrote (MS 18257, 84). “I am a 
proletarian .. .” 

Yet Proudhon's depressive states alternated with intellectual 
euphoria, and his reinflated ego gave him renewed confidence in his 
philosophical and political destiny. “My conscience is mine,” he 
wrote; "my justice is mine, and my liberty is sovereign" (Mémoires, 
33). From the standpoint of such eclectic egoism Proudhon went off 
in search of his social program. “I do not invent ideas,” he declared 
arrogantly; “I see, I judge, 1 write" (Mémoires, 44). His notes show 
him struggling with the rhetorical tactics of his subversive thesis, 
consciously taking Sieyés's "What is the Third Estate?” as his 
inspiration, drafting and crossing out several versions until he got it 
right (MS 18256, f. 1o5v-6r). But always "La propriété c'est le voL" 
And — again crossed out and then repeated — "What a revolution in 
ideas!" These phrases were all retained in What is Property? 

Sometimes Proudhon thought of his book as his political testament 
and framed it as his last will (MS 18256, f. 73): 


Pierre Joseph Proudhon, printer, to all these present and all those 
disinterested and of good faith, Lam .... ete. | bring a new truth, a 
new Gospel, an Evangelium novum, or at least | offer a deplorable 
‘example of human folly. However, if 1 am not deceived, 1 have 
done a great service to humanity, which is to show better than 
any one [the reasons for] the impossibility of establishing equality 
and fraternity among men. 

Yet Proudhon insisted and always would insist that he was no revolu- 

tionary; he was only a philosopher who was revealing a truth rooted 

in human nature and showing how “reform should be from the 

bottom up and not from the top down" (MS 18256, f. 41)* 

His position set, his learning marshalled, and his arguments 


* “J'ai montré que la réforme devait être commencée par le bas, et venir du haut, et 
‘non par le haut d'en bas.” 
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sharpened, Proudhon determined to set off his bombshell at all costs. 
To his good friend Bergman he wrote (9 February) darkly about 
being a martyr as well as a prophet, adding that he really expected 
nothing from the public at large, who were mainly “egoists,” or even 
from his patrons, whom he termed “cowards,” and wrote only for 
the pure souls who counted among his friends (Correspondance, 1, 
176). To his cousin J.-B. Proudhon, son of the “Professor,” he 
boasted (29 February) that he "had certain truths to make known" 
(Correspondance, 1, 199) and that he would proclaim these “at any 
cost.” “No, my cousin,” he wrote in May, “I am not crazy” - and 
went on to publish, less than two months later, what he described 
proudly as this “diabolical work which frightens even me" 
(Correspondance, 1, 296). 


One further aspect of Proudhon's experience, though it has escaped 
notice, surely gave incentive and direction to his polemic, and this 
was his family situation — and more specifically his relationship with 
this same cousin, from whom he had asked support for his failing 
printing business. In June 1839 Pierre-Joseph was already falling out 
of favour (Correspondance, 1, 136). "Monsieur Proudhon is irritated 
with me and my ‘obstinacy’ in not selling [the printing firm]," he told 
Bergman. “He accuses me of being less than frank and a man who 
goes back on his word" (qui dit et contredit). There is also a suggestion 
that Proudhon's radical business associates may have reinforced this 
distrust. 

But there was a much more fundamental ideological barrier separ- 
ating the “fortunate” and the “unfortunate” Proudhons. Just a year 
earlier Professor Proudhon's own great Treatise on the Domain of Prop- 
erty was published posthumously in Dijon by another of his sons 
(Camille) and the manuscript deposited in the Besangon public lib- 
rary where Pierre-Joseph had done so much of his reading.” Deliber- 
ately or not, the young Proudhon's inflammatory livre du circonstance 
establishes a fascinating dialogue not only with conventional jurispru- 
dence in general but with his recently deceased cousin. 

Professor Proudhon, too, had faced the social question and had 
no less dogmatic ~ and considerably more authoritative — opinions 
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‘on the subject." In his great treatise the Professor's fulsome rhetoric 
parallels P.-].'s own in its invocation of la Patrie, the importance of 
property for morality, the primacy of “natural law,” and especially 
the theme of “egoism” — though for him it was an egoism “purified 
by property.” In effect Professor Proudhon had supplied his own 
answer to the Academy's prize question: "How can society, to which 
the Author of Nature has destined us and into which we were born, 
survive without the division of property?” he asked. “Therefore, let 
us conclude in general that prudence, probity, morality, industry, 
enlightenment, the spirit of order, and the love of public tranquillity 
are all equally asscciated with property" — which therefore is “not 
only the nursing mother of the human race but also the foundation 
of all possible tranquillity among men in the social state to which 
they are called by nature.” 

No less than Pierre-Joseph the late Professor had acknowledged 
the social question, but of course he viewed it from the other side 
of the class barrier: "Who is it that, with complete good faith and 
without hope of gain, urges the necessary measures to prevent 
destruction . . . ?” he asked — and then answered: 

The proprietors. And who is it on the other hand that, hypocrit- 

ically and in the hope of hiding their thefis, promote disorder 

to achieve their ends? Needless to say, the vagabonds and the 
proletarians."” 
From these premises Professor Proudhon drew three conclusions of 
special notice 

The first was that theft (le col] is a crime condemned by natural 

as well as civil law because it is a violation of the right of property 

which is founded on both these laws ... The second is that 
every project of levelling fortunes can only be an extravagant 
dream of those who deliberately conceive it as contrary to natural 
law ... The third, finally, is that, for a moment supposing it 
possible to achieve this levelling of fortunes, it would cease to 
exist the next day because there exists neither the means nor the 
motives to preserve it 

— and if imposed by force, he added, it would lead to the destruction 

of society. 


* Traité, 1, 51 T Traité, 1, 55 Traité 1, $1. 
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Pierre-Joseph was well acquainted with his late cousin's work in 
general (MS 18256, f. 26), and it was surely not inadvertent that, 
identifying with just this class of prolétaires, he should turn the charge 
of “theft” back on those whom he regarded as the true egoists." It 
may have provoked Proudhon further that the Professor should also 
have included, among the other benefits of property, its value for 
the support and “good education” of the children — something not 
vouchsafed more remote relatives such as Pierre-Joseph. In any case 
his work can be read to some extent both as an act of revenge against 
his fortunate but less than helpful relatives and as a rejection of the 
ideology which supported their good fortune and their social values, 
if not a parody of the orthodox arguments of his cousin. In presenting 
his own paradoxical answer to the question of property, moreover, 
he was in effect making criminals of the whole line of juridical apolo- 
gists for property. 

Under these burdens of resentment and erudition and spurred by 
ambition and social conscience, the young Proudhon turned to the 
prize topic for 1840, which focused on the economic and social con- 
sequences of the law concerning the equal division of property among 
children; and as he had done before, he translated the topic into a 
question about "social evil" in general. In his treatment of the ques- 
tion he returned to the source of his experience and resentment, but 
now he projected it into a philosophical dimension and onto a national 
and even world stage. His theme was the eternal conflict between 
poverty (la misère) and its social opposite, la propriété. “The cause 1 
defend is that of the poor,” he wrote; and, "poverty is good, and we 
should see it as the cause of our happiness" (Mémoires, 1, 21). 
Impressive hyperbole, but had Proudhon forgotten his own bitter 
reaction to poverty, his thoughts of suicide, and the terrible dream 
of becoming himself a “thief”? 

So in any case, on 1 July 1840, Proudhon's book appeared in 500 
copies (with 3,000 more in a second edition the following year). At 
first it was more of an embarrassment than a bombshell; and Proud- 
hon cannot have been surprised at the reaction of his patrons, whom 
privately, and several months before the appearance of the book, he 
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referred to as cowards and egoists (Correspondance, t, 179). The mem- 
bers of the Academy of Besancon did not respond to his request to 
dedicate his book to them, and when they saw the conclusion — 
“Property is Theft" — they voted to disavow his “detestable bro- 
chure." It was only through the distinguished economist Auguste 
Blanqui's support, conditional though it was, that Proudhon was per- 
mitted to keep his stipend.” A “second memoir" in the form of a 
reply to Blanqui appeared the following spring (2,000 copies), and a 
third, rather repetitive memoir in early 1842, addressed to Victor 
Considérant, chosen as representing the Fourierists, who had 
responded to Proudhon's criticisms in his first memoir. This phase 
of Proudhon's career ended with his being summoned to the local 
court of Doubs to answer a series of charges 
(“assassination, pillage, insurrection, refusal to work, regicide,” etc.) 
based on his publication. After an oral defense that drew some 
applause, he recalled, the jury decided that the matter was too tech- 
nical ("scientific") for them to judge. The unrepentant Proudhon 
was thereupon acquitted, his brain-child and other offspring loosed 
upon the world (Haubtmann, 302-8). 

What is the message of Proudhon's “diabolical work"? Among 
other things it is an updated variation on the theme introduced by 
Rousseau almost a century earlier: “Man is born free but is every- 
where in chains" (Contrat social, 1, 1). So, too, according to 
Proudhon. And how had this come about? Rousseau pretended not. 
to care about this but only about the problem of the legitimacy of 
this state of affairs. Proudhon, however, was interested in both ques- 
tions; and — despite the similar emotional fervor, rhetorical excess, 
and first-person orientation — this broader concern accounts for the 
extraordinary difference between Rousseau's abstract moralising and 
Proudhon's deep engagement with history, traditional learning, and 
the intricacies of positive law. 

In general Proudhon set great store by his rigorous "demonstra- 
tions,” but often rhetoric takes precedence over logic to produce 
© Later Blanqui remarked (Histoire de l'économie politique en Europe depuis les anciens 
gr? Er Pain Mob e 1) "a he Si ein of Ri wk he mer 

had mae dis response ho he queen. “what propery Pry i Tht 

Monsieur Proudhon, a man with much talent, offended by the abuse of property, 
finds nothing simpler than to abolish the principle itself. But while toll deploring 


this error, one should not overlook in his book views of great boldness and a rigor 
of logic worthy of a better thesis.” 
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contradictions that may well trouble more literal-minded readers. Is 
poverty the source of goodness or the worst of evils, or both? Is 
Proudhon constructing a system or not? Is he interested in the history 
of property or not? And, above all, What is Property? Is it "nothing" 
(as he wrote in 1840), or is it “everything” (1855), or both? It all 
depended on his rhetorical mood. Very well, then, Proudhon contra- 
dicts himself; let us proceed from there, because he is at least clear 
about what he wants and what he does not want. 

From the beginning two things have prevented a proper appreci- 
ation of Proudhon’s work in historical terms. One is due to the 
aftershock of Marxist criticism, which has relegated him to the ranks 
of the utopians. Marx himself was no less emotional than Proudhon 
in his critiques of bourgeois society and perhaps no more insightful 
an observer of its failings and evils; but he did make more extreme 
claims for the scientific status of his theories; and his sarcastic inver- 
sion of Proudhon’s Philosophy of Poverty (in his Poverty of Philosophy) 
was a source of long and even posthumous embarrassment. 

The second obstacle to an understanding of Proudhon has been 
the virtually unanimous tendency to read his work in the light of 
some post-Proudhonian ideology or another — French communism, 
anarchism, syndicalism, federalism, or merely a radical brand of 
Christian socialism or political economy. Yet it should be clear that 
Proudhon, like Marx, cannot be appreciated without serious consid- 
eration of the conceptual context of the post-revolutionary Europe in 
which he lived — and from whose intellectual and social prejudices 
he struggled to extricate himself, especially with regard to the laby- 
rinthine question of private property. 

Like Marx, Proudhon was caught for a time in the coils of conven- 
tional learning — not only political philosophy but also legal science, 
which offered each of them the first target of his criticism." It was 
in the law, too, that the definition of private property was embedded, 
and both struggled at great length with this problem. In 1843 Proud- 
hon was still toying with the idea of working from inside of the legal 
profession ~ to study the law formally and in particular "to prepare 
this thesis for the doctorate: what is good in the [Civil] Code or in 
one of the Codes" (Carnets, t, 64). His Rousseauean ego led him 
% See the discussion by Donald R. Kelley and Bonnie Smith, “What Was Property? 

Legal Dimensions of the Social Question in France (1789-1848)," Proceedings of the 

American Philosophical Society, 128 (1984), 200-30. 
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down other, more fundamental avenues of inquiry and action; but 
jurisprudence continued to represent the great ideological Other 
which, through the superior resources of political economy, had to 
be overthrown, 

Proudhon grew up in what E. M. Forster was to call the “age of 
property." Private property was indeed an object of worship among 
the bourgeois conquérants of the early nineteenth century; and jurists 
like the elder, the Professor, Proudhon were the high priests of this 
institutional embodiment of the Revolution — "its internal support," 
as Hippolyte Taine wrote, "its primary force, and its historical mean- 
ing." Although the product of an exercise in what Raymond 
Troplong (another of Pierre-Joseph's targets) called "dividing the 
spoils,” property became an “inviolable and sacred right,” according 
to a revolutionary maxim repeated continually from 1789 to 1804, 
when it was canonised in article 544 of the Code. After this it was 
repeated, glossed, inflated, and embroidered upon in the pious rhet- 
oric - the “dythrambs” repeated by Prof. Proudhon — of generations 
of commentators. 

In Proudhon's day the institution of property, which was the most 
significant legacy of the Revolution, represented a sensitive issue on 


following 
embittered by the debates over the Law of Indemnity of 1825; and 
then there was the threat to private fortunes posed by the crucial 
qualification to the “absolute” character of private property (art. 544), 
which was that in some cases "public utility” might override private 
rights (art. 545). For Proudhon this was simply another form of polit- 
ical confiscation. The contradictions, the irony, and the hypocrisy 
thus produced by the lawyers, especially in their claims to have separ- 


of three separate legal traditions making up what one scholar has 
called the “classificatory” genitive — namely, property, possession, 
" Les Origines de la France contemporaine (Paris, 1878), n, 386. 
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and prescription, and more specifically the confusion between prop- 
erty, which signified titled ownership, and possession, which is based 
‘on occupation, seizin, or simple “prehension,” and real “enjoyment,” 
or exploitation. Then possession, by right of prescription, became 
legal (according to the Civil Code, following Old Regime precedents) 
after a year and a day of demonstrable and peaceable occupation. 
In the early nineteenth century France was torn by a massive and 
politically charged debate over questions of possession, since it 
‘seemed to be logically prior to property and since it was an amphibi- 
‘ous category defined as “fact” as well as "law" (comparable to the 
English maxim, “possession is nine points of the law”). One common 
view was that the “fact” of possession represented the origin of — 
that is, evolved into the right of ~ property; and it was this cynical 
argument that so outraged critics like Proudhon and Marx. “It is a 
rule of jurisprudence,” Proudhon wrote in What is Property?, "that a 
fact does not substantiate a right.” Such a “monstrous” view, held 
by jurists as well as historians, seemed to legitimise egoism and im- 
‘morality. The natural law tradition — the philosophical school of law, 
which claimed Proudhon's as for a time it did Marx's allegiance over 
the rival "historical school" — held that property should be identified 
with possession and thus with its productive and civilising “use.” 
It was Proudhon's task to show the irrationality and injustice of 
these legal distinctions, and in order to do so he was obliged to 
confront not only the political theory of property as developed by 
Grotius and the jusnaturalists but also the progression whose licensed 
members in the nineteenth century still claimed to be “priests of the 
law.” To this task Proudhon brought not only a fierce logic, a richly 
inflammatory and defamatory rhetoric (derived from deep immersion 
in Latin classics), and an acute sense of justice but also his extensive, 
if undisciplined knowledge of jurisprudence and his growing, if 
eccentric grasp of the newer science of political economy, which 
proposed to cut through the Gordian knot of legalisms. “How could 
these men,” Proudhon asked about the lawyers, “who never had the 
faintest notion of statistics, calculation of value, or political economy, 
furnish us with principles of legislation?” Political economy was 
“social science par excellence,” declared Pietro Rossi; and Proudhon, 
who had attended Rossi’s lectures in the Collège de France, could 
not agree more.” In practice its powers were even more formidable, 
© Rossi, Cours d'économie politique (Paris, 1840), 34- 
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and to the question “What is political economy?” Proudhon had 
almost as many — and as contradictory — answers as to the question. 

“What is property?" “Political economy is after all but the code, or 
immemorial routine of property," he aphorised; yet it was also "the 
phenomenology of the spirit" (Carnets, n, 66). In 1847 Proudhon 
provided his most optimistic answer: “The revolution today is polit- 
ical economy." 

In his refutation of the lawyers and persuasion of his public Proud- 
hon was anxious that he should furnish absolute and incontrovertible 
“proof” of his arguments. Like a good Cartesian he began his book 
with a statement of "method," and this method, like that of 
Descartes, was a compromise between mathematical and logical pro- 
cedure (axioms, propositions, etc, as well as mathematical 
formulations) and an old-fashioned scholasticism that always began 
with a simplistic Quid? ~ “What is .. . ?" In this he was consciously 
following Sieyés's equally famous question, “What is the Third 
Estate?" as well as the dramatic and subversive answer, “Everything,” 
though (added Sieyès) it has been treated as if it were nothing. 

For Proudhon the questions were not only “what is property?” and 
“what is political economy?" but also “what is justice?" and “what is 
sovereignty?” As always his answers were as often rhetorical as 
logical: "What is religion? It is a dream. Philosophy? An hallucination. 
‘Communism? Death. Royalty? A myth. Democracy? Chaos. Criminal 
justice? A scaffold. Society in general? It is a war" (Carnets, 1, 37). 
‘These are all formulations made just a few years after his first start- 
ling equation: “What is Property? It is thefi.” And always, at the 
center of his arguments, the irrepressible ego that sustained not only 
the institution of property but the assaults on it by critics like Proud- 
hon. “What is it that property has denied?” he asked. “Moi. What is 
it that anarchy has proclaimed? Moi” (Carnets, 1, 64; 11, 240). 

In general What is Property? is a curious blend of abstract logic and 
agitated rhetoric, of traditional learning and mathematical calculation, 
of anecdote and analysis, of sarcasm and deadly serious denunciation, 
of high-minded idealism and bitter social criticism. The assigned 
question about the “economic and moral consequences" of the legal 
rule of equality of inheritance among children” Proudhon translated 
into the larger and more inflammatory Rousseauean problem of the 
origin of inequality and the nature of its primary consequence, which 
he took to be private property. In his search for the answer to this 
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question Proudhon ransacked the resources of the western intellec- 
tual tradition, especially history, moral and political philosophy, law, 
and political economy; but he argued his case neither on the “old 
opinions” of mankind nor on the modern “sciences” of jurisprudence 
and economics, which to him seemed little more than accumulations 
of “prejudice” and error. Proudhon was a late-born child of the 
Enlightenment, and though he frequently resorted to the simplistic 
methods of cost-accounting, what counted for him in the final ana- 
lysis were the abstract and universal principles of justice. “Justice, 
nothing but justice, that is the sum of my argument." But by justice, 
of course, he did not mean the law. 

Proudhon's book was in the first instance a “work of demolition,” 
and he began by secking out the root cause of social distress in human 
nature itself. Was it the age-old distrust of innovation, the spell cast 
by ancestral custom? Was it perhaps religion or the debilitating con- 
cept of original sin? No, answered Proudhon, it was something 
deeper; it was ignorance of the conditions and values of life in society. 
History itself has been a record of this ignorance and error ~ from 
the experience of Rome (on which Proudhon repeatedly drew) 
through that of Christianity down to the French Revolution and its 
bitter aftermath. The events of 1789 represented “struggle and pro- 
gress” but no true — social - revolution because the upshot was 
the perpetuation of three principles which violated justice: that of 
sovereignty, which degenerated into despotism; that of the inequality 
of wealth and rank; and most fundamental, that of property, which 
was the central — some said virtually the only — theme of the Civil 
Code and which represented the principal bequest of Jacobin and 
Bonapartist "social science.” These remnants of the old regime con- 
stituted the main obstacles to progress and, Proudhon concluded in 
stentorian capital letters, “JUSTICE, the general, primitive, categor- 
ical law of all society.” 

Yet if history was for the most part the story of human failure, it 
also demonstrated the potential for the improvement of man and 
gave “reason to believe that, ceasing to err, he will cease to suffer.” 
Convinced that "Humanity makes continual progress toward truth, 
and light ever triumphs over darkness,” Proudhon hoped to lead the 
People out of selfish darkness into the true light of social justice. A 
simple “seeker of the truth,” Proudhon turned, like so many of his 
contemporaries, to the natural sciences for ways of explaining the 
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“moral world.” Government and legislation were matters of science, 
not opinion, he argued; and he represented his own book as “a series 
of experiments,” employing “algebraic formulas.” At the same time, 
he believed that his truths about "the laws of our moral nature" were 
accessible to all; for such had been the progress of modern science, 
which revealed the truths of nature “today to Newton and Pascal, 
tomorrow to the shepherd in the valley.” 

Proudhon aspired indeed to be the Newton of the science of soci- 
ety; and like the seventeenth-century founders of the new science 
of nature, he saw little but error, often compounded with bad faith, 
in the work of even the best of his antecedents. None of the philo- 
sophers, jurists, or even political economists understood the true laws 
of social science. The second and third books of What is Property? 
are devoted to clearing away the misconceptions and apologetics of 
earlier scholars with particular reference to the question of the origin 
of property. In the early nineteenth century this issue was fiercely 
contested by historians as well as lawyers, political theorists, and 
political economists; and Proudhon offered a critical survey, drawn 
from this literature, of the three standard opinions about the origin 
of property, which for him meant cause as well as legitimate pedigree. 
The first was the theory of first occupancy, which he associated with 
the work of Grotius, Thomas Reid, and the Ideologue Destutt de 
‘Tracy; the second was that of civil law, which was the position of 
the elder Proudhon (who argued that possession was the "cause" of 
property), his friend Toullier, and their professional colleagues and 
apologists for bourgeois society; the third, that which derived property 
from labour, and was the view taken by liberal économistes such as 
Say, his son-in-law Charles Comte, and Proudhon's patron Blanqui. 

For Proudhon all three of these theories were false, whether mor- 
ally or logically or both; and over half of the text of the: book is 
devoted to refuting them. The idea of first occupancy tried to derive 
a right from a historical accident, and Proudhon found this arbitrary 
and illegal as well as immoral. This was equally true of the argument 
from “positive law”, which made the socially destructive distinction 
between (real) possession and (theoretical) property; and Cousin's 
“eclectic” combination of the two was no improvement. Nor did 
political economy have a solution, though it took Proudhon much 
more effort to unravel the arguments making labour the “efficient 
cause” of property. He began by rejecting three “prejudices”: first 
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the imperialist notion (derived from Roman law) that the earth could 
be appropriated under any conditions whatever; second, that "univer- 
sal consent" could be invoked to justify alienating the common 
human inheritance; and third, that prescription (this was the argu- 
ment of the eighteenth-century lawyer, F. I. Dunod de Charnage) 
and mere passage of time could in any way bestow legitimacy on 
exclusive, private property. On the contrary, Proudhon argued, labour 
in modern society had become (like his own printing trade) so spe- 
Gialised that it had created irreversibly socialised forms of production, 
capital, and human equality. If the result was to deny individual excel- 
lence, “genius,” and associated prerogatives, Proudhon added, “It is 
not I who refuse it; it is economy, it is justice, it is liberty." 

Thus all modern scholarship had failed to provide a rational answer 
to this question which “except for man’s destiny,” Proudhon later 
wrote, “was the greatest problem that reason can pose and the last 
that can be resolved.” What property had produced was “the reign 


it is, economically speaking, derived from nothing and indeed it des- 
troys productivity; "homicide" because it deprives others of what is 
a limited heritage (the earth); tyrannical because, the “negation” of 
equality, it conspires with political force and institutionalised injust- 
ice; and worst of all “theft” because it denies men of the legitimate 
fruit of their labour. 

In the last chapter Proudhon changes his tone ~ raising his voice, 
and his eyes, to a summary exhortation celebrating, and predicting, 
the “march of humanity” through the three stages or “degrees” of 
“sociability,” “justice,” and finally “equity.” Here the argument, 
based on the identification of society with justice and equality, con- 
verged with a socialist theory of Progress that drew on the work of 
Vico (whose New Science he had read in Michelet’s translation) and 
Hegel (whom he knew only through Cousin's popularising works). 
This march took humanity from the “negative community" (the jur- 
ists’ term, too) of the poets’ “golden age" to the "positive commun- 
ity” of full equality — or, according to the ideas of Frédéric Cuvier 
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(whom Proudhon had been talking to as well as reading [MS 18257, 
ff. 160-64)), from a community that was instinctive to one that was 
reflective and critical. 

‘To Proudhon the pattern also resembled the popular conception 
of the Hegelian dialectic: the thesis being community, the antithesis 
property, and the synthesis Proudhon's anti-legal, anti-political vision 
of society. The only obstacle to this “third social form,” as he called 
it, was property, or rather the law of property in its divorce from 
human possession and enjoyment. As Proudhon later summed it up 
after a lifetime of argument: “The reader must now understand the 
difference between possession and property. It is only the latter that I 
call theft” (Théorie de la propriété, n, 158). 

Such is the message of What is Property? The eclectic “dythramb” 
of the final chapter reaches a threefold crescendo in Proudhon's 
quasi-logical QED, in his invocation of the socialist “God of liberty 
and equality,” and in his own famous Credo, which represents the 
final characterisation of his new and socialised Moi: “je suis 
anarchiste.” 


This is not the place to review the extraordinary fortune of Proud- 
hon’s “diabolical work” that was at the same time so prophetic of 
the revolutions of 1848, when (as Proudhon himself declared in 
October to the National Assembly) labour — the “capital” of those 
who had no capital — had indeed overshadowed property at the center 
of the social question. “How has it happened,” asked Adolphe Thiers 
that same year, “that property, natural instinct of man, child, and 
animal, single goal and indispensable reward of labour, has been 
placed in question?" And this interrogation was provoked not only 
by the particular target of Thiers's remarks — Proudhon himself, 
whom the February revolution had thrown into political prominence — 
but also by a vociferous movement seeking the "right 10 work” as 
well as liberty and equality. Thus Travail became a “war-cry,” 
according to a professor of political economy, who opened his course 
in 1855 with a critical reexamination of Proudhon's notorious ques- 
tion (and still more notorious answer). 

Like Machiavelli and his Prince, Proudhon and his own “diabolical 
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work” had become, as indeed it remains, a black legend in the annals 
of western political thought. Like Machiavelli, too, Proudhon had a 
more positive afterlife among scholars who have appreciated his irony 
and acumen as a critic, or enthusiasts who approved of his values 
and aims and wanted to conscript him into one ideological movement 
or another — socialism, Christian as well as utopian, anarchism, com- 
munism (and anti-communism), syndicalism, federalism, mutualism, 
and pluralism.” These are only some of the doctrines with which 
Proudhon has been associated, often in a paternal role, although in 
his own lifetime he refrained, like a good eclectic and the egoist that 
he was, from joining any particular school. Although persona and 
doctrina non grata with the Marxists, Proudhon had an influence not 
only in France, where his ideas have been (according to G. D. H. 
Cole) "profound and permanent,” but in all western countries and 
all parts of the political spectrum, not excepting fascism (through the 
Cercle Proudhon founded in 1911 and the Action Française)” There 
is no doubt about the extraordinary impact of Proudhon's writings in 
the early as well as late phases of his career, only about how it should 
be interpreted by historians of political thought. In any case any effort 
of understanding must begin with this seminal book. 


? See Bibliographical Note. 
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1809 bom Besançon (15 Jan.) 
1814-30 Bourbon Restoration 
1820 scholarship to royal college of Besançon 
1825 Law of Indemnity 
1826 his family ruined by a law-suit 
1827 starts work as proof-reader and printer 
1829 meets Charles Fourier 
1830 — revolution (July) 
leaves Besangon, travels and works 
1830-48 July Monarchy (Louis-Philippe) 
1832 first visit to Paris 
1833 returns to Besançon 
death of his brother Jean-Etienne 
1834 revolts in Paris and Lyons, September press laws 
1836 purchases printing house with friends, Lambert and 
Maurice 
1837 Essai de grammaire générale 
1838 to Paris, articles for Encyclopédie catholique, etc. 
Lambert's suicide 
awarded Suard scholarship 
1839 — Del'Utilité de la célébration du dimanche 
1840 Qu'est-ce que la propriété? (June) 
1840-47 Soult ministry, dominance of Guizot 
1841 Lettre à M. Blanqui (“second memoir") 
1842 Lettre à M. Considérant ("third memoir") 
indictment by Court of Dóle 
returns to Besançon 
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1843 
1844 
1846 


1847 


1848 


1848-52 
1849 


1851 
1852-70 
1858 
1863 


1864 


De la Création de l'ordre dans l'humanité 
sells his printing operation 

meets Karl Marx, Karl Grün, and Michael Bakunin 
Philosophie de la misère 

‘economic depression (1846-7) 
death of his father 

death of his mother, 

Marx, Misère de la philosophie. 
articles for Le Peuple 

joins Masonic order 

revolution (February, June) 

Manes Communist Manifesto 


marriage Piégard 
L'Idée générale de la révolution au XIXe siècle 
Second Empire (Louis Napoleon) 

De la Justice dans la révolution et dans l'église 
indictment, flight to Brussels 

Du Principe fédératif et de l'unité en ltalie 
Les Démocrates assermentés et les réfracaires 
dies in Paris (19 Dec.) 
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"La propriété, c'est le vol!" (“Property is thefi!”): detail from Proudhon's 
working notebook showing early formulations of his central theme. 
Reproduced by permission of the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 


What is Property? 


or, 


An inquiry into the principle of right and of government 


First memoir 


Addversus hostem aeterna auctoritas esto. 
Against the enemy revendication is eternal. 
- Law of the Twelve Tables! 
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Preface 


‘The letter which follows served as a preface to the first edition of 
this memoir: 


To Messieurs, the Members of the Academy of Besançon. 
Paris, 30 June 1840 


Messieurs: 
In your deliberation of 9 May 1833 concerning the triennial 
pension founded by Mme Suard, you expressed the following 
wish: "The Academy requests the pensioner to present annually, 
in the first two weeks in July, a succinct and clear statement of 
the various studies which he pursued during the past year." 

Messieurs, I will now discharge this duty. 

When I solicited your votes, I boldly declared my intention to 
direct my studies to the discovery of ways "to improve the phys- 
ical, moral, and intellectual condition of the most numerous and 
poorest class." This idea, foreign as it may have seemed to the 
purpose of my candidacy, you received favourably; and by the 
precious distinction with which you have been pleased to honour 
me, you changed this formal offer into an inviolable and sacred 
obligation. From then on I understood how worthy and honour- 
able the society I was dealing with was. My respect for its enlight- 
enment, my recognition of its benefits, and my zeal for its glory 
have been boundless. 

1 was convinced from the first that, in order to escape the 
beaten path of opinions and systems, it was necessary to follow 
scientific procedures and a rigorous method in the study of man 
and of society; and so I devoted a year to grammar and philology. 
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Linguistics, or the natural history of speech, which was the sci- 
ence most closely corresponding to the character of my mind, 
seemed to be best suited to the research I wanted to pursue. A 
memoir, composed at that time on one of the most interesting 
questions of comparative grammar,’ though it did not enjoy a 
remarkable success, did show the thoroughness of my work. 

From that time metaphysics and social science [la morale] have 
been my only occupation. These sciences though ill-defined with 
regard to their object and limits, are, like the natural sciences, 
susceptible of demonstration and certainty; and my understand- 
ing of this fact has already rewarded my efforts. 

But, Messieurs, of all the masters | have served, you are the 
ones to whom I owe the most. Your prize competition, your 
programs, and your instructions, which are in accord with my 
secret wishes and my dearest hopes, have never ceased to 
enlighten and to show me the way. This memoir on property is 
the child of your designs. 

In 1838 the Academy of Besangon proposed this question: 
“To what causes must be attributed the ever-growing number 
of suicides, and what are the proper means for ending this moral 
contagion?” 

This, in less general terms, was to ask the cause of this social 
evil and its remedy. You yourselves recognised this, Messieurs, 
when your committee declared that the candidates had enumer- 
ated all the immediate and particular causes of suicide as well as 
the ways of preventing each of them. But from this enumeration, 
carried out with more or less skill, no positive knowledge has 
resulted concerning either its primary cause or its remedy. 

In 1839 your program, always striking and varied in its 
demic formulation, became more precise. The prize competition 
of 1838 had indicated, as the cause or rather as the symptoms 
of the social ill, the neglect of religious and moral principles, the 
desire for wealth, and political agitations. All these factors were 
gathered by you in a single proposition: “The utility of celebrat- 
ing Sunday in relation to hygiene, morality, and family and social 
relation.” 

In Christian language, Messieurs, you asked what was the true 


* Recherches sur Les catégories grammaticales, by P.-J. Proudhon, memoir given honourable 
mention by the Académie des Inscriptions, 4 May 1839, unpublished. [Ed.: Part of 
this work was published in Journal de la langue française, 3 ser., ttt (which ended 
publication in 1840): see Sainte-Beuve, P.-J. Proudhon, 22.] 
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system of society. One competitor dared to hold and claimed to 
prove that the institution of a day of rest is necessarily linked 
with a political system based on social equality, that without 
equality this system is anomalous and impossible, and that only 
equality can revive this ancient and mysterious celebration of the 
sabbath. This argument did not receive your approval because, 
without denying the connection pointed out by the competitor, 
you concluded, Messieurs, and rightly, that the principles of 
equality were not demonstrated and that the ideas of the author 
were the product of mere hypothesis. 

Finally, Messieurs, you formulated, for the competition, the 
fundamental question of equality in the following terms: “The 
economic and social consequences, in France down to the pre- 
sent time, of the law concerning the equal division of property 
among children.” 

Instead of confining myself to narrow and meaningless com- 
monplaces, I think the question should be interpreted in this 
way: 

If the law has been able to make the right of inheritance 
common to all the children of one father, can it not also make 
this right common to his grandchildren and great-grandchildren? 

‘And if the law no longer recognises the right of inheritance of 
later-born relatives, can it not cease to recognise it for the whole 
line of descent, for the tribe, and for the nation? 

Can equality, in the right of inheritance, be preserved between 
citizens as well as between cousins and brothers? In other words 
can the right of succession become a principle of equality? 

‘To summarise all these suggestions in one general question: 
What is the principle of heredity. What are the foundations of 
inequality? What is property? 

Such, Messieurs, is the purpose of the memoir which I address 
to you today. 

J£ have interpreted your thoughts correctly, if I bring to light 
a truth that is incontestable (though, from causes which 1 dare 
claim to have explained), if by an infallible method of investi- 
gation I establish the doctrine of equality, if | determine the 
principle of civil law, the essence of justice, and the form of 
society, and if I abolish property forever — then it is you, 


* De l'utilité de la célébration du dimanche, ctc., pat P. J. Proudhon (Besançon, 1839; and 
edn, Paris, 1841). 
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Messieurs, who will receive the glory; for 1 owe it all to your 
help and inspiration. 

The purpose of this work is the application of method to the 
problems of philosophy: every other intention is foreign and even 
injurious to me. 

Thave spoken with small respect for jurisprudence. 

Thad the right to do this, but I should be unjust if 1 did not 
distinguish this so-called science from the men who practice it. 
Devoted to difficult and austere studies and worthy of the respect 
of their fellow citizen for learning and eloquence, our jurists 
deserve only one reproach, which is for an excessive deference 
to arbitrary laws. 

T have been pitiless in criticising the economists, for whom in 

general I have no liking. The arrogance and inanity of their writ- 
ings, their impertinent pride, and their unspeakable errors have 
repelled me. Whoever, knowing them, pardons them should read 
them. 
1 have severely blamed the Christian church, as I am obliged 
to do. This blame results from the facts which 1 present: why 
has the church legislated about things which it does not under- 
stand? The church has erred in dogma and in morality; physical 
evidence and mathematics testify against her. I may be wrong in 
saying it, but surely it is unfortunate for Christianity that this is 
true. To restore religion, Messieurs, the church must be 
condemned. 

Perhaps, Messieurs, you will regret that in my solicitude for 
method and evidence I have too much neglected form and style, 
but it would be useless for me to try to do better. I lack literary 
hope and faith. The nineteenth century is in my eyes a creative 
age in which new principles are produced but in which nothing 
written will endure. This is why, to my mind, France, with so 
many men of talent, possesses not one great writer. To seck 
literary glory in a society such as ours seems to me an anachron- 
ism. What use is it to invoke an old sibyl when a muse is about 
to be born? Sorry actors in a drama coming to an end, we would 
do best to precipitate the catastrophe; the most deserving of us 
is the one who best plays this part. Well, I no longer aspire to 
this sad success. 

Why should I not admit it, Messieurs? 1 have sought your 
votes and the position of your pensioner, filled with disgust for 
everything that exists and with projects for its destruction; and I 
shall finish my course of study in a calm and resigned philosoph- 
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ical state. I have found more peace in the knowledge of truth 
than anger in the feeling of oppression, and the most precious 
fruit that 1 could want to collect in this memoir would be to 
inspire my readers with that peace of mind arising from the clear 
perception of evil and its cause, which is much more powerful 
than passion and enthusiasm. My hatred of privilege and author- 
ity was boundless. At times I may have been guilty, in my indigna- 
tion, of confusing persons and things. Now I can only despise and 
‘complain; to stop hating, it was necessary for me to understand. 

Now it is for you, Messieurs, whose mission and character are 
to proclaim the truth, to instruct the people and teach them what 
to hope for and what to fear. The people, who are not yet capable 
of judging wisely what is best for them, applaud equally the most 
contradictory ideas as long as they feel themselves flattered. To 
them the laws of thought are like the limits of the possible; today 
they can no more distinguish between a scientist and a sorcerer. 
"Thoughilessly believing, collecting, and bringing together all 
novelties, accepting all amounts as true and assured, they 
assemble, at the smell or sound of novelty, like bees at the sound 
of a pan.” 

I hope that you, Messieurs, desire equality as much as I do; 1 
hope that for the eternal happiness of our country, you become 
its propagators and heralds; and I hope that I am the last of your 
pensioners. Of all the vows I can make, Messieurs, this is the 
‘most worthy of you and the most honourable for me. 

With deepest respect and most sincere gratitude, 1 am, 

Your pensioner, 

P. J. Proudhon 
‘Two months after the receipt of this letter the Academy, in its delib- 
eration of-24 August, responded to its pensioner in a note, the text 
of which I report: 

A member calls the attention of the Academy to a pamphlet. 
published last June by the recipient of the Suard pension, entitled 
What is Property? and dedicated by the author to the Academy. 
He is of the opinion that the society owes it to justice, to setting 
an example, and to its own dignity to reject by public disavowal 
all responsibility for the anti-social doctrines contained in that 
publication. In consequence he demands: 

1. That the Academy disavow and condemn, in the most 


* [Pierre] Charron, De la sagese, chap. 18. 
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formal manner, the work of the Suard pensioner, for having been 
published without its agreement and for having attributed 10 it 
Opinions entirely opposed to the principles of each of its 
members; 


2. That the pensioner be called upon, in case he should publish 
à second edition of his book, to omit the dedication; 

3. That the judgment of the Academy should be put in the 
printed record 

These three proposals were put to a vote and were adopted. 


fier this ridiculous decree, which the authors hoped to make effect- 
ive by giving it the form of an accusation, I can only ask the reader 
not to measure the intelligence of my compatriots by that of our 
Academy. 

While my patrons in the social and political sciences fulminated 
anathemas against my “pamphlet” [brochure], a man, a stranger to 
Franche-Comté, who did not know me, who may even have thought 
himself personally attacked by the extreme criticism I had made of 
the economists, a publicist as learned as he was modest and loved by 
the people, whose sorrows he felt, honoured by the power he hoped 
to enlighten without flattering or degrading it — M. Blanqui, member 
of the Institute, professor of political economy, and defender of prop- 
erty = took up my defense before his colleagues and before the minis- 
try and saved me from the blows of a justice that, because blind, is 
always ignorant. 

1 believe that the reader will read with pleasure the letter which 
Monsieur Blanqui? has done me the honour to write concerning the 
publication of my second memoir, a letter as honourable to its author 
as it is flattering to its subject. 


Monsieur, Paris, 1 May 1841 

I hasten to thank you for sending me your second memoir on 
property. I have read it with all the interest which a knowledge 
of the first would naturally inspire. I am very glad that you have 
modified a bit the rude form which gave to a work of such import- 
ance the style and appearance of a pamphlet; for you made me 
afraid, Monsieur, and nothing less than your talent was needed 
to reassure me about your intentions. One does not have to 
expend so much true learning to inflame one's country. Such a 
rude proposition — “Property is theft!" — was of such a nature 
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as to make even persons who do not judge by appearances dis- 
gusted by the book, if you had persisted in maintaining its crude 
‘simplicity.’ But if you have softened the form, you have remained 
no less faithful to the foundation of your doctrines; and although 
you have done me the honour of giving me a share in this danger- 
ous teaching, | cannot accept a joint responsibility that would 
surely do me honour in terms of talent but which would com- 
promise me in all other ways. 

I agree with you on only one point, and this is that in this 
world there are all too often abuses of all sorts of property. But 
from this abuse 1 do not infer abolition — a heroic remedy too 
much like death, which cures all evils. | will go further and con- 
fess that of all abuses the worst for me are those of property, but 
again there is a remedy for this evil without violating property, 
and especially without destroying it. If the present laws regulate 
usage poorly, we can reform them. Our Civil Code is not the 
Koran; we are not wrong to question it. Change the laws, then, 
which regulate property, but be prudent about anathemas; for 
‘truthfully, what honest man has entirely clean hands? Do you 
think that one can be a thief without knowing it, without wanting. 
it, without even suspecting i? Do you not admit that present 
society has in its constitution, derived from our ancestors, all 
sorts of virtues and vices? Is property in your cyes then such a 
simple and abstract thing that you can reshape and level it, so to 
speak, in your metaphysical rolling-mill. Monsieur, in your two 
elegant and paradoxical improvisations you have said too many 
‘excellent practical things to be a pure and inflexible utopian. You 
know too well the language of economics and the academy to 
play with words so full of political storms. Thus I believe that 
you have treated "property" as Rousseau treated “letters” eighty 
years ago — offering a magnificent and poetic overindulgence in 
wit and learning. At least this is my opinion. 

‘This is what I said at the Institute the day I gave my report 
‘on your book. I knew that they wanted to pursue the matter in 
the courts, and perhaps you do not know by what good luck 1 
prevented this." What chagrin 1 should always have felt if the 


* M. [A.-F.-A-] Vivien, minister of justice, before issuing any order against my Memoir 
om Property, asked the opinion of M. Blanqui; and it was on the basis of the observa- 
tions of this honourable Academician that e spared the book which had caused such 
a furor. M. Vivien is not the only man in power to whom, since my first publication, 
Lowe assistance and protection; ut such generosity in the political sphere is so rare 
that one should acknowledge it graciously and freely. As for me, I have always thought 
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King's prosecutor, that is, the executioner in intellectual matters, 
had followed as it were in my footsteps to attack your book and 
to persecute you personally. I passed two terrible nights, | swear 
to you, and I succeeded in restraining the secular arm only by 
arguing that your book was an academic thesis, not an inflam- 
matory manifesto. Your style is too lofty to be of use to the 
‘madmen who debate the major questions of our social order by 
throwing stones in the street. But be careful, Monsieur, that in 
spite of you they do not look for ammunition in your formidable 
arsenal and that your vigorous metaphysics does not fall into the 
hands of some sophist of the streets, who would interpret it to a 
starving mob. In that case we should have looting as a conclusion 
and peroration. 

lam moved as much as you, Monsieur, by the abuses you 
point out; but I am so deeply attached to order — not that common 
and trivial order which satisfies the police but that majestic and 
imposing order of human societies — that I am sometimes embar- 
rassed to attack clear abuses. | should like to restore with one 
hand what | destroy with the other. When pruning an old tree 
one should avoid destroying the buds and fruit; you know this as 
well as anyone. You are a wise, informed, and thoughtful man; 
you speak of the fanatics of our time in terms strong enough to 
assure the most suspicious imaginations about your intentions; 
but then you conclude on behalf of the abolition of property! 
You want to abolish the most powerful force in human intelli- 
gence; you attack paternal sentiment in its most pleasant illusions; 
in a single word you stop the formation of capital; and so we 
‘would henceforth be building on sand rather than granite, This 
I cannot admit, and for this reason I have criticised your book, 
so sparkling with verve and learning. 

I wish, Monsieur, that my ill health would permit me to exam- 
ine with you, page by page, the memoir which you have done me 
the honour of addressing to me publicly and personally; 1 think 
1 could offer some effective observations. For the moment I must 
confine myself to thanking you for the kind words with which 
you have spoken of me. We each have the virtue of sincerity; 1 
must also have the virtue of prudence. You know the deep-seated 


that bad institutions made bad magistrates, just as the cowardice and hypocrisy of 
certain bodies arise only from the spirit that governs them. Why have academies, for 
example, in spite of the virtues and talents which grace them, generally been centres 
of intellectual repression, stupidity, and low intrigue? This question should be pro- 


posed by an academy: there would be plenty of competitors. 
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malaise which the labouring classes suffer. 1 know how many 
noble hearts beat under those rude garments, and | have an 
irresistible fraternal sympathy with the thousands of brave people 
who rise earl, in the morning to work, to pay taxes, and to con- 
tribute to r.e strength of our country. | seek to serve and to 
enlighten th:m, while others try to mislead them. You have not 
‘written direc iy for them. You have composed two magnificent 
manifestos. ne second more moderate than the first; write a third 
more mod -rate than the second, and you will achieve high rank 
in science, whose first rule is calm and impartiality. 

Farewell, Monsieur. It is impossible to have more esteem for 
a man than I have for you 
Paris, 1 May 1841 

BLANQUI 


I should certainly take some exception to this noble and eloquent 
letter, but I confess that I should rather try to fulfill the prediction 
with which it ends than gratuitously to increase the number of my 
antagonists. So much controversy fatigues and bores me. The inte 
gence spent in combats of words is like that employed in war: it is 
intelligence wasted. Monsieur Blanqui admits that there is a mass of 
abuses — odious abuses — in property; I call “property” the sum of 
these abuses. To each of us property is a polygon whose angles need 
to be cut down; but after the performance of this operation, M. 
Blanqui maintains that the figure will stil be a polygon (a hypothesis 
admitted in mathematics but not proven), while I claim that this figure 
will be a circle, Honest people can still understand one another. 
For the rest, I acknowledge that, at the present state of the ques- 
tion, the mind may legitimately hesitate about abolishing property. 
To gain one's cause it is not enough to destroy a principle that is 
widely recognised and that has the merit of expressing our political 
theories; it is still necessary to establish the opposing principle and 
to formulate the new system that proceeds from it. Moreover, it is 
necessary to show how the new system will satisfy all the moral and 
political needs which led to the establishment of the first. Here are 
the conditions of evidence, still to be provided, on which my preced- 
ing arguments depend — namely: 
Discovering a system of absolute equality in which all existing 
institutions, except property, or the sum of the abuses of property, 
may not only find a place but also themselves contribute to equality: 
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individual liberty, separation of powers, public ministry, the jury 
system, administrative and judicial organisation, unity and uniformity 
in education, marriage, the family, inheritance in direct and collateral 
succession, the right of sale and exchange, the right to make a will, 
and even birthright — a system which, better than property, assures 
the formation of capital and maintains the morale of everyone; which, 
on a higher level, corrects and completes the theories of association. 
proposed from Plato and Pythagoras to Babeuf, Saint-Simon, and 
Fourier in our day; a system, finally, which, serving itself as a trans- 
ition, is yet immediately applicable. 

A work so vast will require, I realise, the combined efforts of tweaty 
Montesquieus. However, if a single man may not be able to finish 
this enterprise, one may be enough to begin it. The route that he 
will travel will suffice to reveal the end and to assure the result. 


ONE 
Method followed in this work. Idea of a revolution 


If 1 had to answer the following question, “What is slavery?" and if 
I should respond in one word, “It is murder,” my meaning would be 
understood at once. I should not need a long explanation to show 
that the power to deprive a man of his thought, his will, and his 
personality is the power of life and death. So why to this other ques- 
tion, “What is property?” should I not answer in the same way, “It 
is theft,” without fearing to be misunderstood, since the second pro- 
position is only a transformation of the first? 

1 undertake to discuss the very principle of our government and 
of our institutions — namely, property: in this I am within my right. 
1 may be wrong in the conclusion I draw from my research, but I am 
within my right. I want to place the last theme of my book first, and 
1 am still within my right. 

One author teaches that property is a civil right, based on occupa- 
tion and sanctioned by law; another holds that it is a natural right, 
arising from labour; and these doctrines, though they seem opposed, 
are both encouraged and applauded. I contend that neither occupa- 
tion nor labour nor law can create property, which is rather an effect 
without a cause. Am I to be censured for this? 

But complaints arise: “Property is theft!” This is the battle-cry of 
"93, the signal for revolutions! 

Reader, be reassured that | am not an agent of discord or an 
instigator of sedition. I anticipate history by a few days; I reveal the 
truth which we try in vain to inhibit; I write the preamble of our future 
constitution. This apparently blasphemous proposition — “Property is 
theft” — would, if our assumptions permitted us to understand it, be 
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seen as a lightning-rod against the coming thunderbolt; but too many 
interests and prejudices stand in the way. Unfortunately, philosophy 
will not change the course of events, and destiny will be fulfilled 
despite prophecy. In any case must not justice be done and our 
education be completed? 

“Property is theft!” . .. What a revolution in human ideas! “Pro- 
prietor" and “thief” have always been as contradictory as the beings 
to which they refer are antagonistic, and all languages have preserved 
this opposition. On what authority, then, would you attack this uni- 
versal agreement and make liars of the human race? Who are you to 
reject the judgement of nations throughout the ages? 

What, reader, does my little dissenting opinion matter to you? 1 
live, like you, in a century in which reason is subordinate only to fact. 
and to proof. My name, like yours, is SEEKER OF TRUTH. My 
mission is inscribed in these words of the law: “Speak without hate 
or fear, and say what you know!” The work of our race is to build 
the temple of science, and this science includes both man and nature. 
Now, trust is revealed to all; today to Newton and Pascal, tomorrow 
to the shepherd in the valley and the worker in his shop. Each adds 
his stone to the edifice and, once his work is finished, disappears. 
Eternity precedes us, eternity follows us; and between these two 
infinities, what is the significance of one mortal that the age should 
inquire about him? 

So, reader, disregard my title and character and attend only to my 
reasons. It is on the basis of universal agreement that | claim to 
in the human race that I 
appeal against the opinion of the human race. Have the courage to 
follow me; and if your will is free, your conscience is clear, and your 
mind able to combine two propositions to form a third, my ideas will 
inevitably become yours. In beginning by offering you my last word, 
Thave wanted to warn, not defy you; for I am sure that, if you read 
me, you will be forced to agree. The things I speak of are so simple 
and so evident that you will be astonished at not having perceived 
them before, and you will say, “I never thought about it.” Others 
offer you the spectacle of a genius wresting nature's secrets from her 
and revealing her sublime oracular messages; here you will find only 
a series of experiments about justice and right, a sort of verification 
* In Greek sheptilos, examiner, philosopher who makes a profession of the search for 

‘truth. 
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of the weights and measures of your conscience. The operations will 
be conducted before your very eyes, and you alone will judge the 
result. 

Moreover I establish no system. I merely ask an end to privilege, 
the abolition of slavery, the equality of rights, and the rule of law. 
Justice, nothing but justice, that is the sum of my argument; I leave 
to others the task of governing the world. 

One day I asked myself: why is there so much sorrow and poverty 

in the world? Must people always be unhappy? I am not satisfied with 
the various explanations given by reformers, some blaming the gen- 
eral distress on the cowardice and incompetence of those in power, 
some on conspirators and trouble-makers, and others on ignorance 
and general corruption; and weary of the endless quarrels of the 
politicians and the press, I have wanted to investigate the matter for 
myself. I have consulted the masters of science, and I have read a 
hundred volumes of philosophy, law, political economy, and history: 
would to God that I lived in an age when so much reading was 
unnecessary, I have made every effort to obtain exact information, 
comparing doctrines, responding to objections, incessantly making 
equations and deductions, and weighing thousands of syllogisms on 
the scales of the most rigorous logic. In the course of this laborious 
effort I have collected many interesting facts, which I shall share with 
my friends and the public as soon as I have the leisure. But 1 must 
say, I recognised from the first that we have never understood the 
meaning of these common as well as sacred words: justice, equality, 
liberty, that in each case our ideas have been deeply obscure; and 
that this ignorance has been the sole cause both of the poverty that 
devours us and of all the calamities that have afllicted the human 
race. 
My mind took fright at this strange result, and | doubted my 
reason. I said to myself: what the eye has not seen, the ear heard, or 
intelligence penetrated, you yourself have discovered. Beware, 
wretch, of confusing the visions of a sick brain with the truths of 
science. Do you not know, as great philosophers have said, that in 
matters of practical morality universal error is impossible? 

So I resolved to test my judgements, and here are the questions 1 
asked myself in this new effort: is it possible that humanity has been 
mistaken for so long in the application of moral principles? How and 
why has it been mistaken? How can its error, being universal, be 
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corrected? These questions, of the solutions to which the certainty 
of my conclusions depended, did not long resist my analysis. One 
may see in chapter V of this memoir that in morality, as in every 
other object of knowledge, the most serious of our errors are the 
dogmas of science; that even in matters of justice, being mistaken is 
a privilege that ennobles one; and that whatever philosophical merit 
may come to me is infinitely small. Naming things is nothing; what 
is remarkable is understanding them before they appear. In 
expressing an idea in its last stage, an idea which is in the possession 
of all minds and which will be proclaimed by another if | do not 
proclaim it today, I have only the priority of formulation. Do we 
praise the man who first perceives the dawn? 

Yes, all men believe and repeat that the equality of conditions is 
‘identical with the equality of rights, that “property” and “theft” are 
synonyms, that every social advantage accorded, or rather usurped 
under pretext of superiority of talent and service, is iniquity and 
robbery: all men attest these truths in their heart, I say; it remains 
only for them to understand them. 

Before beginning this task I should say a word about the road I will 
follow. When Pascal approached a geometrical problem, he created a 
method for solving it; to resolve a problem in philosophy it is also 
necessary to have a method. How much more significant, because of 
the gravity of their consequences, are the problems of philosophy 
than those of geometry? So much more necessary for their solution, 
then, is a profound and rigorous analysis. 

It is a fact forever beyond doubt, modern psychologists say, that 
every perception received by the mind is determined by the laws of 
this mind, and as it were cast in certain preexisting categories of our 
understanding, which are its formal condition. Thus, they say, if the 
mind has no innate ideas, it at least has innate forms. So, for example, 
every phenomenon is necessarily conceived by us in time and in space; 
everything we know presupposes a cause by which it arose, everything 
that exists implies the ideas of substance, mode, number, relation, etc 
in short, we form no idea that is not related to one of these principles 


fundamental types, which determine all of our ideas and judgements 
and which our senses serve only to illuminate, are known in the 
schools as categorics. Their primordial existence in the mind is today 
demonstrated, leaving it only to systematise and to enumerate them. 
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Aristotle counted ten; Kant increased the number to fifteen; Monsi- 
eur [Victor] Cousin reduced them to three, then, two, then one, and 
the incontestible glory of this professor will be, without discovering 
the true theory of categories, at least to have understood better than 
anyone the overriding significance of this question — the greatest, 
perhaps the only question of metaphysics.* 

1 do not, I confess, believe in the innateness either of ideas or of 
forms or laws of understanding; and I think that the metaphysics of 
Reid? and Kant is still further from the truth than that of Aristotle. 
However, since 1 do not want to offer here a critique of reason, 
something that would demand a very long work and be of litle inter- 
est to the public, I shall accept the hypothesis that our more general 
and most necessary ideas, such as those of time, space, substance, 
and cause, exist originally in the mind, or at least are derived immedi 
ately from its constitution. 

Thus, we know today that, by the laws of a universal magnetism, 
whose cause is still unknown, two bodies (no obstacle intervening) 
tend to unite by an accelerated impelling force which we call gravita- 
tion. It is gravitation which causes unsupported bodies to fall to the 
ground, which gives them weight, and which fastens us to the earth 
on which we live. Ignorance of this cause was the sole obstacle which 
prevented the ancients from believing in the antipodes. “Can you not 
see,” said St. Augustine after Lactantius, “that, if there were men 
under our feet, their heads would point downward, and that they 
would fall into the sky?” The bishop of Hippo, who thought the 
earth flat because it appeared so to the eye, supposed in consequence 
that if we should connect by straight lines the zenith with the nadir 
in different places, these lines would be parallel with each other; and 
in the direction of these lines he traced every movement from above 
to below. Thence he naturally concluded that the stars were rolling 
torches set in the vault of the sky; that if left to themselves, they 
would fall to the earth in a shower of fire; that the earth was one vast 
plain, forming the lower portion of the world, etc. If he had been 
asked by what the world itself was sustained, he would have answered 
that he did not know, but that to God nothing is impossible. Such 
were the ideas of St. Augustine in regard to space and movement, 
ideas which had been fixed within him by a prejudice derived from 
an appearance, and which had become with him a general and cat- 
egorical rule of judgement. Of the reason why bodies fall his mind 
knew nothing; he could only say that a body falls because it falls. 
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With us the idea of a fall is more complex: to the general ideas of 
space and movement which it implies, we add that of attraction or 
direction towards a center, which gives us the higher idea of cause. 
But if physics has fully corrected our judgement in this respect, we 
maintain the prejudice of St. Augustine in our speech; and when we 
say that a thing has fallen, we do not mean simply and in general 
that there has been an effect of gravitation, but specially and in par- 
ticular that it is towards the earth, and from above to below, that this 
movement has taken place. Our mind is enlightened in vain; the 
imagination prevails, and our language remains forever incorrigible. 
‘To descend from heaven is as incorrect an expression as to mount to 
heaven, and yet this expression will live as long as men use language. 

All these ways of speaking — from above to below, to descend from 
heaven, to fall from the clouds, etc. — are henceforth harmless, 
because we know how to rectify them in practice; but let us stop to 
consider for a moment how much they have retarded the progress of 
science. If indeed it matters little to statistics, mechanics, hydrodyn- 
amics, and ballistics that the true cause of the fall of bodies should 
be known, and that our ideas of general movement in space should 
be exact, it is quite otherwise when we want to explain the system of 
the universe, the cause of tides, the shape of the earth, and its position 
in the heavens: for such purposes we must leave the realm of appear- 
ances. From earliest times there have been ingenious mechanics, 
excellent architects, skillful artillerymen: any error they might make 
with regard to the sphericity of the earth and gravitation in no way 
retarded the development of their art; the solidity of their buildings 
and accuracy of their aim was not affected by it. But sooner or later 
they were forced to confront phenomena which the supposed paral- 
lelism of all perpendiculars raised from the earth’s surface rendered 
inexplicable: then also began a struggle between prejudices which for 
centuries had sufficed in daily practice, and the unheard-of opinions 
which the testimony of the eyes seemed to contradict. 

‘Thus, on the one hand, the falsest judgements, whether based on 
isolated facts or only on appearances, always contain some truths 
whose sphere, whether large or small, permits a certain number of 
inferences, beyond which we fall into absurdity. ‘There is some truth 
in the ideas of St. Augustine, for example, that bodies fall towards 
the earth, that they fall in a straight line, that either the sun or the 
earth moves, that either the sky or the earth turns, etc. These general 
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facts have always been true; our knowledge has added nothing to 
them. But on the other hand, the necessity to account for everything 
obliges us to seek more and more comprehensive principles: this is 
why we have had to abandon successively, first the opinion that the 
world was flat and then the theory which regards it as the stationary 
center of the universe, etc. 

If we pass now from physical nature to the moral world, here we 
still find ourselves subject to the same deceptions of appearance, to 
the same influence of spontaneity and habit. But what distinguishes 
this second division of our understanding is, on the one hand, the 
good or the evil which we derive from our opinions and, on the other, 
the obstinacy with which we defend the prejudice that is tormenting 
and killing us. 

Whatever system we embrace concerning the cause of gravity and 
the shape of the earth, the physics of the globe does not suffer; and 
‘our social economy can take from this neither profit nor damage. But 
it is in us and through us that the laws of our moral nature operate; 
now, these laws cannot be executed without our deliberate participa- 
tion and, consequently, unless we know them. If then our knowledge 
of moral laws is false, it is obvious that while desiring our own good, 
we only accomplish evil; if this knowledge is only incomplete, it may 
suffice for a time for our social progress, but in the long run it will 
lead us down a false road and will finally precipitate us into an abyss 
of calamities. 

‘Then it is that our profoundest understanding becomes essential; 
and (let it be said to our glory) this has never failed; but here, 
too, begins a bitter struggle between old prejudices and new ideas. 
Days of conflagration and anguish! We are told of the time when, 
with the same beliefs and the same institutions, everyone seemed 
happy: how can we complain of these beliefs, how reject these 
institutions? We do not want to admit that this fortunate age 
served precisely to develop the principle of evil which society 
harboured. We accuse men and gods, the powerful of the earth 
and the forces of nature. Instead of seeking the case of the evil 
in his mind and heart, man blames his masters, his rivals, his 
neighbours, and himself; nations arm themselves and slay and 
exterminate each other, until equilibrium is restored by great 
depopulation, and peace rises again from the ashes of the combat- 
ants. So loath is humanity to touch the customs of its ancestors 
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and to change the laws given by the founders of cities and 
confirmed by the fidelity of posterity. 

Nibil motum ex antiquo probabile et, “distrust all innovations,” wrote 
Titus Livius." Undoubtedly it would be better for man never to 
change; but what if he is born ignorant and if his condition is to learn 
only gradually? Must he for this reason be denied enlightenment, 
must he abdicate his reason and abandon himself to fortune? Perfect 
health is better than convalescence: should the sick man, therefore, 
refuse to be cured? Reform, reform! cried John the Baptist and Jesus 
Christ long ago. Reform, reform! cried our fathers fifty years ago. 
And for a long time to come we shall be shouting, Reform, reform! 
Seeing the miseries of my age, I said to myself: among the prin- 
ciples on which society rests, there is one which it does not under- 
stand, which its ignorance has vitiated, and which is the cause of all 
evil. This principle is the most ancient of all; for it is the essence of 
revolutions to destroy the most modern principles and to respect the 
most ancient. Now the evil which torments us is prior to all revolu- 
tions. This principle, produced by our ignorance, is honoured and 
cherished; for if it were not so, it would harm no one and would be 
without influence. 

But what is this principle, right in its purpose but misunderstood 
by us, this principle which is as old as humanity itself? Can it be 
religion? 

All men believe in God: this dogma belongs at once to their con- 
science and to their reason. To humanity God is a fact as primitive, 
an idea as inevitable, a principle as necessary to our understanding 
as the categorical ideas of cause, substance, time, and space. God is 
proven to us by our conscience before any inference of our mind, 
just as the sun is proven to us by the testimony of the senses before 
all the reasonings of physics. Observation and experience show us 
phenomena and laws; only this deeper sense reveals to us existence. 
Humanity believes in God, but in believing in God, what does it 
believe? In a word, what is God? 

‘This notion of Divinity — this primitive, universal notion, born in 
our species ~ the human mind has not yet succeeded in defining. At 
each step we take in our investigation of nature and of causes, the 
idea of God is extended and exalted; the further science advances, 
the more God seems to grow and advance. Anthropomorphism and 
idolatry were necessary products of the mind in its youth — a theology 
of children and poetry. An innocent error, if they had not wanted to 
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make it a rule of conduct and if they had been able to respect the 
liberty of thought. But having made God in his own image, man 
wanted to appropriate him still farther; not satisfied with disfiguring 
the great Being, he treated him as his patrimony, his goods, his 
possessions. Represented in such monstrous form, God became 
everywhere the property of man and of the state. Such was the origin 
of the corruption of morals by religion and the source of pious hatreds 
and holy wars. Thank heaven, we have learned to allow everyone his 
own beliefs; we seek moral laws outside of formal worship. Before 
ruling on the nature and attributes of God, the dogmas of theology, 
and the destiny of our souls, we wisely wait for science to tell us what 
to reject and what to accept. Concerning questions of God, the soul, 
religion — eternal objects of our untiring meditations and our worst 
aberrations, terrible problems whose solution, forever attempted, for- 
ever remains unaccomplished — we may continue to be mistaken, but 
at least our error is inconsequential. With freedom of religion and 
the separation of the spiritual from the temporal power, the influence 
of religious ideas upon the progress of society is purely negative, no 
law, no political or civil institution being founded on religion. The 
neglect of duties imposed by religion may increase general corrup- 
tion, but it is not the primary cause, only an attendant or a result. 
Above all, and especially in the matter which now engages our atten- 
tion, the cause of the inequality of conditions among men, of poverty, 
of universal suffering, and of the troubles of governments can no 
longer be traced to religion: we must go back further and dig deeper. 

But what is it in man that is older and deeper than the religious 
sentiment? There is man himself, that is, volition and conscience, 
free will and law, set in eternal opposition. Man is at war with himself. 


Why? 

“Man,” say the theologians, “transgressed in the beginning; our 
race is guilty of an ancient offence. For this sin humanity has fallen; 
error and ignorance have become its legacy. Read history and you 
will find proof everywhere of this necessity for evil in the permanent 
misery of nations. Man suffers and will always suffer; his disease is 
hereditary and constitutional. Use palliatives, employ emollients — 
there is no remedy.” 

‘This argument is not peculiar to the theologians; we find it 
expressed in equivalent language in the writings of materialist philo- 
sophers, believers in infinite perfectibility. [A.-L.-C.] Destutt de 
‘Tracy teaches formally that poverty, crime, and war are the inevitable 
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conditions of our social state, necessary evils against which it would 
be foolish to revolt.* Thus whether called “necessity of evil” or “ori- 
ginal depravity,” it is at bottom the same philosophy. 

“The first man sinned.” If the champions of the Bible interpreted 
this faithfully, they would say: “Man originally sinned,” that is, made 
a mistake; for to sin, to fail, and to make a mistake are all the same 
thing. 

“The consequences of Adam’s sin are inherited by the human 
race, and the first of these is ignorance.” Indeed, the human race, 
like the individual, is born ignorant; but concerning many questions, 
even in the moral and political spheres, this ignorance of the race 
has been dispelled: who says that it will not pass away altogether? 
Humanity makes continual progress toward truth, and light ever tri- 
umphs over darkness. So our disease is not absolutely incurable, and 
the theory of the theologians is worse than inadequate; it is ridiculous 
since it is reducible to this tautology: “Man errs, because he errs. 
What one should say, however, is this: “Man errs, because he learns.” 
Now, if man achieves a knowledge of all that he needs to know, there 
is reason to believe that, ceasing to err, he will cease to suffer. 

But if we ask the experts about this law said to be engraved on the 
heart of man, we shall immediately see that they dispute about a 
matter of which they know nothing; that about the most important 
questions there are almost as many opinions as authors; that we find 
no two agreeing on the best form of government, the principle of 
authority, and the nature of right; that all sail haphazardly upon a 
shoreless and bottomless sea, abandoned to the guidance of their 
private perceptions, which they modestly take to be right reason. And, 
in view of this jumble of contradictory opinions, we say: “The object 
of our researches is the law, the determination of the social principle. 
Now, the politicians, that is, the social scientists, do not understand 
each other. Thus the error lies in themselves; and since every error 
has a reality for its object, it is in their books that we must look for 
the truth which they have unknowingly deposited there.” 

Now what do the jurists and the publicists treat? Justice, equity, 
liberty, natural law, civil laws, etc. But what is justice? What is its 
principle, its character, its formulation? To this question our experts 
evidently have no reply; for otherwise their science, starting with a 
clear and certain principle, would leave the realm of probability, and 
all disputes would end. 
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What is justice? The theologians answer: “All justice comes from 
God.” That is true, but we know no more than before. 

‘The philosophers should be better informed, having argued so 
much about justice and injustice. Unfortunately, an examination 
proves that their knowledge amounts to nothing and that they are 
like savages whose every prayer to the sun is simply, “O! O!” — a cry 
of admiration, love, and enthusiasm; but who does not know that the 
sun attaches little meaning to the interjection “O”? This is precisely 
our position toward the philosophers with regard to justice. Justice, 
they say, is a “daughter of Heaven,” "a light which illuminates every 
man that comes into the world,” "the most splendid prerogative of 
our nature,” “that which distinguishes us from the beasts and likens 
us to God,” and a thousand other such things. What, I ask, does this 
pious litany amount to? To the prayer of the savages, "O!" 

All the most reasonable teachings of human wisdom about justice 
are summed up in that famous adage: “do unto others what you 
would have others do unto you; do not unto others what you would 
not have others do unto you.” But this rule of moral practice has 
nothing to do with science: why should I have the right to wish that 
others should or should not do something to me? It is of no use to 
tell me that my duty is equal to my right unless at the same time I 
am told what this right it. 

Let us try to arrive at something more precise and more positive. 

Justice is the celestial body which governs societies, the pole 
around which the political world turns, the principle and rule of all 
transactions. Nothing takes place between men but in the name of 
right, nothing without the invocation of justice. Justice is not the 
work of the law: on the contrary, the law is only the declaration and 
application of what is just in all circumstances where men have rela- 
tions with one another. If then the idea that we form of justice and 
right is badly defined, if it is imperfect or even false, it is clear that 
all our legislative applications will be wrong, our institutions vicious, 
our politics erroneous, and as a result there will be disorder and 
social chaos. 

‘This hypothesis of the perversion of justice in our minds, and so 
necessarily in our acts, becomes a demonstrated fact when itis shown 
that the opinions of men have not been constant with regard to the 
concept of justice and its applications, that at different periods they 
have undergone modifications, and in a word that there has been 
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progress in ideas. Now this is what history proves by the most striking 
testimony. 


Eighteen hundred years ago the world, under the rule of the 
Caesars, was consumed by slavery, superstition, and sensualism. 
‘The people, intoxicated and, as it were, stupefied by their continual 
orgies, had lost the very notion of right and duty. By turns they 
were decimated by war and dissipation; usury and the labour of 
machines (that is, of slaves), by depriving them of the means of 
subsistence, prevented them from reproducing. Barbarism revived, 
hideous from this great corruption, and spread like a devouring 
leprosy over the depopulated provinces. Wise men foresaw the 
downfall of the empire but could devise no remedy. What, indeed, 
could they expect? To save this old society it would have been 
necessary to change the objects of esteem and public veneration 
and to abolish the rights consecrated by a purely secular justice. 
‘They said, “Rome has conquered through her politics and her 
gods; any change in religion and public spirit would be foy and 
sacrilege. Rome, merciful toward conquered nations, while binding 
them in chains, spared their lives; slaves are the richest source of 
her wealth; freedom of the nations would be the negation of her 
rights and the ruin of her finances. Thus Rome, plunged into 
pleasure and gorged with the spoils of the universe, survives by 
victory and government; her luxury and her pleasures are the price 
of her conquests: she can neither abdicate nor dispossess herself." 
Thus Rome had the facts and the law on her side. Her pretensions 
were justified by all custom and the law of nations. Idolatry in 
religion, slavery in the state, and epicureanism in private life — 
there formed the basis of her institutions: to touch these was to 
shake society to its foundations and, in modern terms, to open 
the abyss of revolutions. So the idea occurred to no one, and yet 
humanity was dying in blood and luxury. 

All at once a man appeared, calling himself the Word of God. To 
this day it is not known who he was, where he came from, or what 
suggested his ideas to him. He went proclaiming everywhere that the 
end of society was at hand, that the world was going to be renewed; 
that the priests were vipers, the lawyers ignorant, and the philo- 
sophers hypocrites and liars; that master and slave were equals, that 
usury and everything that resembled it was theft, that proprietors and 
idlers would one day burn, while the poor and pure in heart would 
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find a haven of peace. And he added many other things no less 
extraordinary. 


‘This man — the Word of God — was denounced and arrested as a 
public enemy by the priests and the lawyers, who well understood 
how to induce the people to demand his death. But this judicial 
murder, while it put the finishing stroke to their crimes, did not 
destroy the doctrinal seed which the Word of God had sown. After 
him, his original disciples travelled in all directions, preaching what 
they called the “good news,” creating in their turn millions of mis- 
sionaries and, when their task seemed to be accomplished, dying by 
the sword of Roman justice. This persistent propaganda, a war 
between executioners and martyrs, lasted nearly three centuries, 
ending in the conversion of the world. Idolatry was destroyed, slavery 
abolished, dissolution replaced by a more austere morality, and the 
contempt for wealth was sometimes pushed almost to deprivation. 
Society was saved by the negation of its own principles, by a revolu- 
tion in religion, and by violation of its most sacred rights. ‘The idea 
of justice acquired in this revolution spread to an extent that had not 
before been dreamed of, never to return to its original limits. Before, 
justice had existed only for the masters," afterwards it began to exist 
for the slaves as well 

Nevertheless, this new religion had not yet produced all of its 
fruits. There was a certain improvement in the public morals and 
relaxing of oppression, but otherwise the seeds sown by the Son of 
Man, having fallen into idolatrous hearts, had yielded only a quasi- 
poetical mythology and innumerable conflicts. Instead of applying 
themselves to the practical consequences of the principles of morality 
and government taught by the Word of God, his followers concerned 
themselves with speculations about his birth, his origin, his person, 
and his actions; they discussed his parables; and from the conflict of 
the most extravagant opinions upon unanswerable questions and texts 
which no one understood was born theology, which may be defined 
as the science of the infinitely absurd. 

Christian truth hardly survived the age of the apostles; the Gospel, 
commented on and interpreted symbolically by the Greeks and 
* Religion, laws, marriage, were the privileges of free men, and in the beginning of 

nobles only. Dii majorum gentium, gods of the patrician families; jus gentium, right of 
nations, that is, of families or nobles. The slave and the plebeian had no families; 


"heir children were considered to be the offspring of animals. Beasts they were born, 
‘eats they had to live. 
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Latins, filled with pagan fables, became literally a symbol of contra- 
diction; and to this day the reign of the “infallible Church” has been 
a long age of obscurity. It is said that the gates of hell will not always 
prevail, that the Word of God will return, and that men will at last 
know truth and justice; but that will be the death of Greek and 
Roman Catholicism, just as the phantoms of opinion disappeared in 
the light of science. 

The monsters that the successors of the apostles devoted them- 
selves to destroying, although frightened for a moment, reappeared 
gradually, thanks to the mad fanaticism and sometimes the deliber- 
ate connivance of priests and theologians. The history of the 
liberation of the communes in France constantly shows the ideas 
of justice and liberty being spread among the people, in spite of 
the combined efforts of kings, nobles, and clergy. In the year 1789 
after the birth of Christ, the French nation, divided by caste, poor 
and oppressed, struggled in the triple net of royal absolutism, the 
tyranny of nobles and parlements, and clerical intolerance. There 
was the right of the king and the right of the priest, the right of 
the noble and the right of the commoner; there were the privileges 
of birth, province, communes, corporations, and trades; and, at 
the bottom of all, violence, immorality and poverty. For some time 
there had been talk of reform, those who seemed to desire it most 
favouring it only for their own profit, and the people who had 
everything to gain expecting little and saying nothing. For a long 
time these poor people, whether from distrust, incredulity, or 
despair, hesitated to ask for their rights: it was said that the habit 
of serving had taken the courage away from those old communes, 
which had been so proud in the middle ages. 

Finally a book appeared, summing up everything in these two pro- 
positions: “What is the third estate? — Nothing. What ought it to 
be? — Everything.” Then someone added by way of commentary: 
“What is the king? — The servant of the people.” 

This was like a sudden revelation: a great veil was torn aside, a 
thick blindfold fell from all eyes. The people began to reason thus: 


If the king is our servant, he should account to us; 
If he should account to us, he is subject to control; 
If he can be controlled, he is responsible; 

If responsible, he is punishable; 
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If punishable, he should be punished according to his merits; 
If he should be punished according to his merits, he can be punished 
by death. 


Five years after the publication of the pamphlet of Sieyès, the third 
estate was indeed everything; the king, the nobility, the clergy, were 
no more. In 1793 the nation, without stopping at the constitutional 
fiction of the inviolability of the sovereign, conducted Louis XVI to 
the scaffold; in 1830 it accompanied Charles X to Cherbourg. In 
each case it may have erred in fact in judging the offence, but in 
right the logic which led to its action was irreproachable. In punishing 
their sovereign, the People did precisely what the July Monarchy was 
so severely reproached for failing to do when it refused to execute 
Louis Bonaparte after the affair of Strasbourg: they charged the true 
culprit. It was an application of the common law, a solemn determina- 
tion of justice according to the penal laws." 

‘The spirit that produced the movement of "89 was a spirit of con- 
tradiction; this suffices to show that the new order of things that was 
substituted for the old was neither methodical nor well conceived; 
that, born of anger and hatred, it could not have the effect of a 
science based on observation and study; that its foundations, in a 
word, were not derived from a profound knowledge of the laws of 
nature and society. Thus it was seen in the so-called new institutions 
that the Republic was acting on the very principles that people had 
opposed and on all the prejudices they had intended to abolish. We 
congratulate ourselves, with ill-considered enthusiasm, on the glori- 
ous French Revolution, the regeneration of 1789, the great reforms 
that have been effected, and the change in institutions — a delusion, 
a delusion! 

When our ideas on any subject, material, intellectual, or social, are 
completely transformed because of observations which we have made, 
I call this movement of the mind a “revolution.” If there is merely a 
widening or modification of our ideas, this is only “progress.” Thus 
the system of Ptolemy represented progress in astronomy, that of 
Copernicus was a revolution. Similarly, in 1789 there was struggle 


* If the chief of the executive power is responsible, so should the deputies also be. It 


maintain it; the people are sil much too logical for me to furnish them with argu- 
ments. 
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and progress, but of revolution there was none. An examination of 
the attempted reforms shows this. 

The people, so long a victim of monarchical selfishness, hoped to 
deliver themselves forever by declaring that they alone were sover- 
eign. But what was monarchy? The sovereignty of one man. What is 
democracy? The sovereignty of the nation, or rather of the national 
majority. But the sovereignty of man has always been put in the place 
of the sovereignty of the law, the sovereignty of will in the place of 
the sovereignty of reason; in one word, the passions in the place of 
justice. No doubt when a nation passes from the monarchical to 
the democratic state, there is progress, because in multiplying the 
sovereigns we increase the chances of substituting reason for will; 
but in the end there is no revolution in the government because the 
principle remains the same. Now, we have proof today that with the 
most perfect democracy we still cannot be free." 

Nor is that all. The people-king cannot exercise sovereignty itself; 
it is obliged to delegate sovereignty to agents. This is constantly 
reiterated by those who seck to win its favour. What does it matter 
whether there are five, ten, a hundred, or a thousand agents, what 
difference does the number and name make? It is always the govern- 
ment of man, the rule of will and caprice. I ask what has this pre- 
tended revolution revolutionised? 

We know, too, how this sovereignty was exercised, first by the 
Convention, then by the Directory, then later taken over by the 
Consul. As for the Emperor, the strong man so much adored and 
mourned by the nation, he never wanted to be dependent on it; but, 
as if intending to defy this, he dared to demand that it be put to a 
vote, that is, to demand abdication of this inalienable sovereignty; 
and he succeeded. 

But what is sovereignty? It is, they say, "the power to make Laws.” 
Another absurdity, a relic of despotism. The people had long seen 
kings issuing their commands in this form: “for such is our pleasure"; 
they wished to taste in their turn the pleasure of making laws. For 
* See De Tocqueville, De ls démocratie aux Etats-Unis, and Michel Chevalier, Lettres 
sur l'Amérique du Nord. We see in Plutarch's Life of Pericles that in Athens honest 
people were obliged to conceal themselves while studying, for fear of appearing to 
,, Bite for office. 

10 Toullier [Le Droit civil français suivant l'ordre du Code 


(Paris, 1839: sth edn), 1, 1o], if sovereignty is anything, it is a right, not à fore or a 
faculty. And what is human omnipotence? 
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fifty years the nation has brought these forth in profusion — always, 
of course, through the agency of representatives. And the game is 
far from over. 

‘The definition of sovereignty was derived from the definition of 
law. The law, it was said, is “the expression of the will of the sover- 
eign,” so that under a monarchy the law is the expression of the will 
of the king, and in a republic the law is the expression of the will of 
the people. Except for the difference in the number of wills, the two 
systems are exactly the same: both share the same error, namely, that 
the law is the expression of will, whereas it should be the expression 
of fact. Moreover they followed good leaders: they took the citizen 
of Geneva [Rousseau] for their prophet and the Social Contract for 
their Koran, 

Bias and prejudice are revealed at every point of the new legis- 
lators’ arguments. The people had suffered from a multitude of 
exclusions and privileges; their representatives made the following 
declaration on the people's behalf: “All men are equal by nature and 
before the law,” an ambiguous and redundant statement. “Men are 
‘equal by nature”: does this mean that they are equal in size, beauty, 
talents, and virtue? No; what was meant, then, was political and civil 
equality. So it would have been enough to say: “All men are equal 
before the law.” 

But what is equality before the law? Neither the constitution of 
1790, that of *93, the granted Charter [of 1814], nor the accepted 
Charter [1815] have been able to define it. All assume an inequality 
in fortune and status incompatible with even a shadow of equality in 
rights. In this respect it may be said that all our constitutions have 
been faithful expressions of the popular will, and now I am going to 
prove it. 

Formerly the people were excluded from civil and military offices; 
it was considered a marvel when the following high-sounding article 
was inserted in the Declaration of Rights: “All citizens are equally 
eligible to office; in their election of officials free peoples acknow- 
ledge no qualifications other than virtue and talent.” 

They certainly ought to have admired so beautiful an idea, but 
what they admired was a piece of nonsense. All that the sovereign 
people, legislators, and reformers see in public offices is, to speak 
plainly, their own benefit. And because it regards them as a source 
of profit, it enforces the eligibility of citizens. For of what use would 
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this precaution be if there were nothing to gain by it? No one would 
think of ruling that none but astronomers and geographers should 
be pilots or of prohibiting stutterers from acting at the theatre and 
the opera. The people were still aping the kings: like them they 
wished to award the lucrative positions to their friends and flatterers, 
Unfortunately, and this last feature completes the resemblance, the 
people did not control the list of pensions and payoffs; this was in 
the hands of their agents and representatives. Nor did these repres- 
centatives fail to take care not to thwart the will of their good-natured 
sovereign. 

This edifying article of the Declaration of Rights, retained in the 
Charters of 1814 and 1830, assumes several kinds of civil inequality — 
that is, of inequality before the law: inequality of station, since the 
public functions are sought only for the honour and emoluments 
which they bring; inequality of wealth, since, if there had been a 
desire to equalise fortunes, public service would have been regarded 
as a duty, not as a reward; inequality of privilege, since the law did 
not state what it meant by "talents and virtues.” Under the Empire 
virtue and talent consisted simply in military bravery and devotion to 
the Emperor, as was shown when Napoleon created his nobility and 
tried to connect it with the old one. Today, the man who pays two 
hundred francs in taxes is virtuous, and the talented man is the honest 
pickpocket: these are now commonplace truths. 

The people finally legalised property. God forgive them, for they 
knew not what they did. For fifty years they have paid for their miser- 
able folly. But how did the people ~ whose voice, they say, is the 
voice of God and whose conscience is infallible — how did the people 
come to err? How, seeking liberty and equality, have they fallen back 
into privilege and servitude? Always by imitating the old regime. 

Formerly, the nobility and the clergy contributed towards the 
expenses of the state only by voluntary aid and gifts — their property 
could not be seized even for debt — while the commoner, over- 
whelmed by taxes [tailles] and statute labour [roés], was incessantly 
tormented, first by the king’s tax-collectors and then by those of the 
nobles and clergy. One whose possessions were subject to mortmain 
could neither bequeath nor inherit property; he was treated like the 
animals, whose services and offspring belong to their master by right 
of accession. The people wanted the conditions of ownership to be 
alike for all; they thought that every one should “enjoy and freely 
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dispose of his goods, his income, and the fruit of his labour and 
industry." The people did not invent property; but since they did not. 
have the same privileges in regard to it that the nobles and clergy 
possessed, they proclaimed the uniformity of this right. The harsher 
forms of property — statute-labour, mortmain, maitrise, and exclusion 
from public office — have disappeared; the conditions of its enjoyment 
have been modified, but the principle still remains the same. There 
has been progress in the regulation of the right, but there has been 
no revolution. 

Here, then, are the three fundamental principles of modern soci- 
ety, which, one after the other, have been consecrated by the move- 
ments of 1789 and 1830: 1. Sovereignty of the human will, that is, 
despotism. 2. Inequality of wealth and rank. 3. Property — above JUST- 
ICE, always invoked as the guardian angel of sovereigns, nobles, and 
proprietors; JUSTICE, the general, primitive, categorical law of all 
society. 

It is essential to know whether or not the ideas of despotism, civil 
inequality, and property are in harmony with the primitive notion of 
the just, if they necessarily follow from it, according to the circum- 
stances, location, and relation of persons; or whether they are not 
rather the illegitimate result of a confusion of different things, a fatal 
association of ideas. And since justice is determined especially with 
regard to government, the condition of persons, and the possession 
of things, we must ascertain, judging by universal opinion and the 
progress of the human mind, under what conditions government is 
just, the condition of citizens is just, and the possession of things is 
just. ‘Then, eliminating everything which fails to fulfill these condi- 
tions, the result will simultaneously show what legitimate government 
is, what the legitimate condition of citizens is, what the legitimate 
possession of things is, and finally, as the last result of the analysis, 
what justice is. 

Is the authority of man over man just? 

Everyone answers, "No, the authority of man is only the authority 
of the law, which ought to be justice and truth." The private will 
counts for nothing in government, which consists first in discovering. 
what is true and just in order to make the law, and second in super- 
vising the execution of this law. I do not now ask whether our consti- 
tutional form of government fulfills these conditions whether, for 
example, the will of the ministry never influences the declaration and 
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interpretation of the law, or whether our deputies, in their debates, 
are more intent on succeeding by argument rather than by force of 
numbers ~ it is enough for me that my definition of a good govern- 
ment should be correct. This idea is true. Yet we see that nothing 
seems more just to the oriental peoples than the despotism of their 
sovereigns; that with the ancients and in the opinion even of the 
philosophers, slavery was just; that in the middle ages the nobles, the 
Priests, and the bishops felt justified in having serfs; that Louis XIV 
thought that he was right when he said, “The state! I am the state”; 
and that Napoleon regarded it as treason to oppose his will. The idea 
of justice, then, as applied to sovereignty and government, has not 
always been what it is today; it has gone on incessantly developing 
and defining itself by degrees, until it has arrived at its present state. 
But has it reached its last stage? | think not: seeing that the last 
obstacle to be overcome arises from the institution of property which 
we have kept intact, we must, in order to finish the reform in govern- 
‘ment and consummate the revolution, attack this very institution. 
1s political and civil inequality just? Some say yes; others, no. To 
the first I would reply that, when the people abolished all privileges 
of birth and caste, they probably did it because it was for their benefit; 
why then do they favour the privileges of fortune more than those of 
rank and birth? It is, they say, because political inequality is a result 
of property and that without property society is impossible. Thus the 
question just raised is reduced to a question of property. To the 
second I content myself with this observation: if you want to enjoy 
political equality, abolish property; otherwise, why do you complain? 
Is property just? Everybody answers without hesitation, “Yes, prop- 
erty is just.” I say everybody, for up to the present no one has, with 
full understanding of the matter, answered no. It is no easy thing to 
make an intelligent response to this question; only time and experi- 
ence can furnish an answer. Now the solution is at hand, and it is 
for us to understand it. I shall try to demonstrate it. 

Here is the way in which we shall proceed with this demonstration: 
1. We do not dispute, we refute nobody, we contest nothing; we 
accept as sound all the reasons alleged in favour of property and 
confine ourselves to a search for its principle in order that we may 
then determine whether this principle is faithfully expressed by prop- 
erty. In fact, property being defensible on no ground except that of 
justice, the idea, or at least the intention, of justice must of necessity 
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underlie all the arguments that have been made in defence of prop- 
erty; and as on the other hand the right of property is only exercised 
over those things which can be appreciated by the senses, justice, 
secretly objectifying itself, so to speak, must be presented as an algeb- 
raic formula, By this method of investigation, we will soon see that 
every imaginable argument made on behalf of property, no matter 
what it may be, always and necessarily leads to equality, that is, to 
the negation of property. 

‘The first part covers two chapters, one treating occupation, the 
foundation of our rights; the other treating labour and talent consid- 
ered as causes of property and social inequality. 

The conclusion of these two chapters will be, on the one hand that 
the right of occupation forbids property, and on the other hand that 
the right of labour destroys it. 

II. Since property is necessarily conceived only in connection with 
equality, we must ask why, in spite of this necessity of logic, equality 
does not exist. This new investigation also covers two chapters: 
the first, considering the fact of property itself, we ask if this fact 
real, if it exists, if it is possible. For it would imply a contradiction if 
these two opposite forms of society, equality and inequality, were 
both possible. Then we discover, curiously enough, that property may 
indeed manifest itself accidentally but that, as an institution and a 
principle, it is mathematically impossible. Thus the axiom of the 
school — ab actu ad posse valet consecutio, inference from the actual 
to the possible is valid — is found to be a lie as far as property is 
concerned. 


Finally, in the last chapter, calling psychology to our aid and prob- 
ing man’s nature to the bottom, we shall disclose the principle of the 
just, its formula and its character; we shall state with precision the 
organic law of society; we shall explain the origin of property, the 
causes of its establishment, its long duration and approaching disap 
pearance; we shall definitively establish its identity with theft; and 
after having shown that these three prejudices — the sovereignty of 
man, the inequality of conditions, and property — are one and the 
same, that they may be taken for each other and are reciprocally 
convertible, then we shall have no trouble in deducing from this, by 
the principle of contradiction, the basis of government and of right. 
‘There our investigations will end, reserving our right to continue 
them in future works. 
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‘The importance of the subject which engages our attention is 
recognised by all minds. 

“Property,” says Monsieur [A.-L.-M.] Hennequin, 

is the creative and conservative principle of civil society. Property 

is one of those fundamental problems about which supposedly 

new explanations cannot be presented too soon; for we must not 
forget, and the publicist and statesman must know this: on the 
question — whether property is the origin or the result of the 
social order, if it is cause or effect ~ depends all morality and so 
all the authority of human institutions." 
These words are a challenge to all men of hope and faith; but while 
the cause of equality is a noble one, no one has yet picked up the 
gauntlet thrown down by the advocates of property; no one has had 
the courage to enter into the struggle. The false learning of an arrog- 
ant jurisprudence and the absurd aphorisms of a political economy 
created by property have troubled the most generous minds; that 
equality is a chimera is a sort of password among the most influential 
friends of liberty and the interests of the people. So many false theor- 
ies and vain analogies rule minds which are otherwise keen but which 
are unconsciously controlled by popular prejudice. Equality advances 
every day - fit aequalitas. Soldiers of liberty, shall we desert our flag 
on the eve of triumph? 

A defender of equality, 1 shall speak without bitterness and without 
anger, with the independence becoming a philosopher, and with the 
courage and firmness of a free man. May I, in this momentous 
struggle, carry into all hearts the light with which I am filled and 
show, by the success of my argument, that equality failed to conquer 
by the sword only that it might conquer by the pen! 
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Property considered as a natural right. Occupation 
and civil law as efficient causes of property 


Definitions 

Roman law defined property — jus utendi et abutendi re sua, quatenus 
juris ratio patitur — as the right to use and abuse a thing within 
‘the limits of the law? A justification of the word "abus" has 
been attempted on the grounds that it signifies not senseless and 
immoral abuse but only absolute domain — a vain distinction 
invented for the sanctification of property and without effect against 
the delights of enjoying it, which it neither prevents nor represses. 
‘The proprietor has the power to let his crops rot underfoot, sow 
his field with salt, milk his cows on the sand, turn his vineyard 
into a desert, and use his vegetable garden as a park: are these 
acts “abuse” or not? In matters of property, use and abuse are 
necessarily indistinguishable. 

According to the Declaration of Rights, published as a preface to 
the Constitution of '93, property is “the right to enjoy and dispose 
at will of one's goods, one’s income, and the fruit of one's labour 
and industry.” 
Code Napoléon, article 544: “Property is the right to enjoy and 
dispose of things in the most absolute manner, provided we do not 
act against the laws and regulations.” 

‘These two definitions do not differ from that of the Roman law: 
all recognise in the proprietor an absolute right over things; and as 
for the restriction imposed by the Code — “provided we do not act 
against the laws and regulations” its object is not to limit property 
but to prevent the domain of one proprietor from interfering with that 
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of another. This is a confirmation of the principle, not a limitation 
of it. 

Under "property" one may distinguish between: 1. Property pure 
and simple, the right of domain over a thing, or as they say, “naked 
property." n. Possession. “Possession,” says [Alexandre] Duranton, 
"is a matter of fact, not of right." [Charles] Toullier: "Property is a 
right, a legal power; possession is a fact." The tenant, the farmer, 
the shareholder, and the usufructuary are possessors; the owner who 
rents and lends for use and the heir who waits for the death of the 
usufructuary to come into possession, are proprictors. To venture a 


of the highest importance, and it must be clearly understood in order 
to comprehend what is to follow. 

From the distinction between possession and property arise two 
sorts of rights: the right in a thing (jus in re) is the right by which I 
may reclaim the property which I have acquired, in whatever hands 
1 find it, and the right to a thing (jus ad rem), which gives me a claim 
to become a proprietor. Thus the right of marriage partners over 
each other's person is a jus in re; that of two betrothed is only a jus 
ad rem. In the first, possession and property are united; the second 
includes only naked property. As a labourer I have a right to the 
possession of the products of nature and my own industry, but as a 
proletarian I enjoy none of them; and so by virtue of the jus ad rem 
1 demand admittance to the jus in re. 

‘This distinction between the jus in re and the jus ad rem is the basis 
of the famous distinction between possessoire and pétitoire — actual 
categories of jurisprudence, the whole of which they encompass 
within their vast boundaries. Pétitoire refers to everything relating to 
property, possessoire to that relating to possession. In writing this 
memoir against property I bring an action pétitoire against all of society. 
1 prove that those who do not possess today are proprietors by the 
same title as those who do possess; but instead of inferring from this 
ses oper sel sere toa pp 

general security, its entire abolition. If I fail to win my case, there is 
nothing left for us proletarians but to cut our throats. We can ask 
nothing more from the justice of nations; for as the Code of Procedure 
[1807] (art. 26) tells us in its energetic style, the plaintiff who has 
been denied his demands as petitvire is prohibited from acting as 
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possessore. If on the contrary I win the case, we must then begin an 
action possessoire in order to be reinstated in the enjoyment of the 
wealth of which property deprives us. I hope that we shall not be 
forced to this extreme, but these two actions cannot be prosecuted 
at once because, according to the same Code of Procedure, “the pos- 
sessoire and the pétitoire may never be combined.” 

Before going to the heart of the matter, it will not be useless to 
offer a few preliminary remarks. 


1. Property as a natural right 
‘The Declaration of Rights has placed property among the natural 
and inalienable rights of man, which are four in number: liberty, 
equality, property, and security. What rule did the legislators of '93 
follow in arriving at this number? None: they simply laid down prin- 
ciples, just as they discussed sovereignty and the laws, from a general 
point of view and according to their own opinions. They did every- 
thing in a slapdash and hurried fashion. 

If we can believe Toullier, “Absolute rights can be reduced to 
three: security, liberty, and property.”* Equality is eliminated by the 
professor from Rennes. Why? Is it because liberty implies it, or 
because property does not allow it? On this point the author of Civil 
Law Explicated is silent: he does not even suspect that there is anything 
to discuss. 

Nevertheless, if we compare these three or four rights with each 
other, we find that property bears no resemblance at all to the others; 
that for the majority of citizens it exits only potentially and as a 
dormant faculty without application; that for the others who do enjoy 
it, it is susceptible of certain transactions and modifications which are 
repellent to the idea of a natural right; that in practice governments, 
tribunals, and laws do not respect it; and finally that everybody, spon- 
taneously and with one voice, regards it as chimerical. 

Liberty is inviolable. I can neither sell nor alienate my liberty; every 
contract, every condition of a contract which aims at the alienation 
or suspension of liberty, is null: the slave who plants his foot on free 
soil instantly becomes free. When society seizes a malefactor and 
deprives him of liberty, it is a case of legitimate defence: whoever 
violates the social contract by the commission of a crime declares 
himself a public enemy; in attacking the liberty of others, he forces 
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them to take away his own. Liberty is the original condition of man; 
to renounce liberty is to renounce the quality of man: if we do this, 
how could we behave as men? 

Similarly, equality before the law cannot survive either restrictions 
or exceptions. All Frenchmen are equally eligible for office: this is 
why, as a result of such equality, family origin or pedigree, in many 
cases, are no basis for preference. The poorest citizen can appeal for 
justice, and obtain it, against the most exalted personage. Although 
the millionaire Ahab may build a chateau in the vineyard of Naboth, 
yet the court will have the power, according to the circumstances, to 
order the destruction of the cháteau even if it has cost millions, have 
the vineyard restored to its original stage, and make the usurper pay 
the damages. The law wants all property that has been legitimately 
acquired to be respected without regard to value and without respect 
for persons. 

The Charter [of 1815] demands, it is true, certain conditions of 
fortune and capacity in order to exercise certain political rights; but 
all publicists know that the legislator's intention was not to establish. 
a privilege but to provide guarantees. Provided the conditions fixed 
by law are fulfilled, every citizen may be an elector, and every elector 
is eligible: the right, once acquired, is the same for all; the law com- 
pares neither persons not votes. I do not ask now whether this system 
is the best; it is enough that, in the spirit of the Charter and in the 
eyes of every one, equality before the law is absolute and, like liberty, 
cannot be a matter of compromise. 

It is the same with the right of security. Society promises its mem- 
bers no perfunctory protection, no halfway defence; it binds itself to 
them as they bind themselves to it. It does not say to them, “I will 
shield you, provided it costs me nothing; I will protect you, if I run 
no risks thereby.” It says, “I will defend you against everybody; I will 
save and avenge you, or perish myself.” ‘The state puts all of its 
forces in the service of each citizen; the obligation which binds them 
together is absolute. 

How different with property! Worshipped by all, it is recognised 
by none: laws, morals, customs, public and private conscience all plot 
its death and ruin. 

To meet the expenses of government, which has armies to 
support, tasks to perform, and officers to pay, taxes are needed. 
Nothing is more just than for everyone to contribute to these 
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expenses: but why should the rich pay more than the poor? That 
is just, they say, because they possess more. I confess that | cannot 
comprehend such justice. 

Why are taxes paid? To protect all in the exercise of their natural 
rights, liberty, equality, security, and property; to maintain order in 
the state; to furnish the public with useful and pleasant conveniences. 

Now, does it cost more to defend the life and liberty of the rich 
than that of the poor? Who, in time of invasion, famine, or plague, 
causes more trouble, the large proprietor who escapes the danger 
without the assistance of the state, or the labourer who sits in his 
cottage open to all calamities? 

Is public order endangered more by the good bourgeois or by the 
artisan and journeyman? In fact the police have more to fear from a 
few hundred unemployed labourers than from two hundred thousand 
electors. 

‘And finally, is the man of large income more appreciative than the 
poor man of national festivities, clean streets, and beautiful monu- 
ments? In fact he prefers his country place to all the popular pleas- 
ures, and when he wants to enjoy himself, he does not wait for 
organised entertainment ["the greased pole’ 

One of two things is true: either the proportional tax affords greater 
privilege to the larger taxpayers, or else it is unjust. For if property 
is a natural right, as the Declaration of '93 has it, all that belongs to 
me by virtue of this right is as sacred as my person; it is my blood, 
my life, it is myself: whoever touches it offends the apple of my eye. 
My income of 100,000 francs is as inviolable as the shopgir!’s daily 
wage of 75 centimes, my suite of rooms as her attic. Taxes are not 

according to strength, size, or skill: no more should they 
be levied in proportion to property. 

If, then, the state takes more from me, let it give me more in return 
or let it stop talking of equal rights; for otherwise society is established 
not to defend property but to arrange its destruction. It is the state 
which through the proportional tax becomes the chief robber and 
sets the example of systematic pillage; and so it is the state which 
should be brought to the bar of justice at the head of those horrible 
brigands, that execrable rabble which it now kills out of professional 
jealousy. 

But, they say, it is precisely to contain this rabble that we need 
courts and the military; the government is a company but not exactly 
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for insurance, for it does not insure, but for vengeance and repres- 
sion. The premium which this company charges, the tax, is divided 
in proportion to property, that is, in proportion to the trouble which 
each piece of property brings to the avengers and repressors paid by 
the government. 

Here we are very far from the absolute and inalienable right of 
property, for the poor and the rich are in a state of mutual distrust 
and war. But why do they make war? Because of property, so that 
property has as its necessary correlative the war against property. The 
liberty and security of the rich do not suffer from the liberty and 
security of the poor; far from it, they can mutually strengthen and 
sustain each other. The rich man's right of property, by contrast, has 
to be continually defended against the poor man’s desire for property. 
What a contradiction! 

In England they have a poor tax, and they wish me to pay this tax. 
But what connection is there between my natural and inalienable 
right of property and the hunger from which ten million poor people 
are suffering? When religion commands us to help our brothers, it 
bases this on charity, not on a principle of legislation. The obligation 
of benevolence imposed on me by Christian morality cannot be 
imposed as a political tax for the benefit of any person, still less a 
poor house. I will give alms when I want to do so, when I fee! for 
the unhappiness of others that sympathy about which philosophers 
talk and in which I hardly believe: I will not be forced to give them. 
No one is obliged to be just beyond this maxim: “In the enjoyment 
of your own rights do not encroach upon the rights of another,” a 
maxim which is the exact definition of liberty. Now, my goods are 
my own and owed to no one: I object to making the third theological 
virtue [charity] the order of the day. 

In France everyone demands the conversion of the 5 percent bond 
note; they demand thereby the complete sacrifice of one type of 
property. They have the right to do this if there is public need; but 
where is the “just indemnity” promised by the Charter? Not only 
does none exist, but this indemnity is not even possible; for if the 
indemnity were equal to the property sacrificed, the conversion would 
be useless. 

The state occupies the same position today with respect to the 
bondholders that the city of Calais, when besieged by Edward Ill, 
did toward its notables. The English conqueror consented to spare 
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its inhabitants, provided that it would deliver to him its most distin- 
guished citizens to do with as he pleased. Eustache and several others 
offered themselves; it was noble of them, and our ministers should 
propose their example to the bondholders. But had the city the right 
to surrender them? Certainly not. The right to security is absolute; 
the country can require no one to sacrifice himself. The soldier 
standing guard within range of the enemy is no exception to this rule. 
Where a citizen stands guard, the country stands guard with him: 
today it is the turn of one, tomorrow of another. When danger and 
devotion are common, flight is parricide. No one has the right to flee 
from danger; no one can serve as a scapegoat. The maxim of Cai- 
aphas, “it is right that a man should die for his nation,” is that of 
the populace and of tyrants, the two extremes of social degradation, 

It is said that all perpetual annuities are essentially redeemable. 
‘This maxim of civil law, applied to the state, is good for people who 
wish to return to the natural equality of labour and wealth; but from 
the point of view of property and in the mouth of conversionists, it 
is the language of bankrupts. The state is not only a borrower, it is 
the insurer and guardian of property; granting the best possible 
security, it assures the most solid and inviolable possession. How, 
then, can it force the hands of its creditors, who have confidence in 
it, and then talk to them of public order and security of property? In 
such an operation the state is not a debtor who discharges a debt; it 
is a company which draws its stockholders into a trap and there, 
contrary to its authentic promise, causes them to lose twenty, thirty, 
or forty percent of the interest on their capital. 

Nor is this all. The state is a corporation of citizens united under 
a common law by an act of society. This act guarantees the properties 
of all - this one his field, another his vineyard, a third his rents, and 
the bondholder, who might have bought real estate but who preferred 
to come to the assistance of the treasury, his bonds. The state cannot 
exact, without offering an equivalent, the sacrifice of an acre of the 
field or a comer of the vineyard; still less can it lower rents; and so 
how can it have the right to diminish the interest on bonds? For this 
law to be just it is necessary that the bondholder is able to invest his 
funds elsewhere to equal advantage; but being confined to the state, 
where can he find a place to invest, seeing that the cause of conver- 
sion, that is, the power to borrow to better advantage, lies in the 
state? This is why a government based on the principle of property 
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cannot redeem its annuities without the consent of their holders. The 
money deposited with the republic is property which it has no right 
to touch while other kinds of property are respected; to force their 
redemption is, with respect to investors, to violate the social contract 
and to place them outside the law. 

‘The whole controversy over the conversion of bonds is reduced 
finally to this: 

Question. Is it just to reduce to poverty forty-five thousand families 
who derive an income from their bonds of 100 francs or less? 

Answer. Is it just to compel seven or eight millions of taxpayers to 
pay a tax of s francs, when they should pay only three? 

It is clear, in the first place, that the answer it not responsive to 
the question; but to make the wrong more apparent, let us change it 
in this way: is it just to endanger the lives of a hundred thousand 
men, when we can save them by surrendering a hundred heads to 
the enemy? You decide, reader. 

All this is perfectly understood by the defenders of the status quo; 
yet sooner or later, the conversion will be made and property violated 
because it cannot be otherwise; because property, regarded as a right 
and not being a right, must by right perish; because the force of 
events, the laws of conscience, and physical and mathematical neces- 
sity must in the end destroy this illusion of our minds. 

"To sum up, liberty is an absolute right because it is to man what 
impenetrability is to matter, a sine qua non of existence; equality is 
an absolute right because without equality there is no society; security 
is an absolute right because in the eyes of every man his own liberty 
and life are as precious as another's. These three rights are absolute, 
that is, susceptible of neither increase nor diminution because every 
member of society receives as much as he gives — liberty for liberty, 
equality for equality, security for security, body for body, soul for 
soul, in life and in death. 

But property, in its etymological sense and by the definitions of 
law, is a right outside of society; for it is clear that if the wealth 
of each were social wealth, the conditions would be equal for all, 
and it would be a contradiction to say “Property is the right of a 
man to dispose of property in the most absolute way.” Thus, if 
we are associated for the sake of liberty, equality, and security, 
we are not associated for the sake of property; thus, if property 
is a natural right, this natural right is not social but antisocial. 
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Property and society are completely irreconcilable with one another. 
It is as impossible to associate two proprietors as to join two 
magnets by their opposite poles. Either society must perish, or it 
must destroy property. 

If property is a natural, absolute, imprescriptible, and inalienable 
right, why, in al! ages, has there been so much preoccupation with 
its origin? For „his is one of its distinguishing characteristics. The 
origin of a nat aral right: Good God, whoever inquired into the origin 
of the rights of liberty, security, or equality? They exist on the same 
basis that we exist; they are born, live, and die with us. It is indeed 
different with property. By law, property can exist without a propri- 
etor, like a quality without a subject; it exists for the human being 
who has not yet been conceived and for the octogenarian who is no 
more. And yet in spite of these marvellous prerogatives which seem 
to partake of the eternal and the infinite, no one has been able to say 
where property comes from; the learned men still disagree. On one 
point only are they in agreement, which is that the validity of the 
right of property depends upon the authenticity of its origin. But this 
agreement is their condemnation, for why have they acknowledged 
the right before deciding on the question of origin? 

Some people do not like to raise the dust of pretended titles to 
property and to investigate its fabulous and perhaps scandalous his- 
tory. They wish to hold to this proposition, that property is, always 
has been, and always will be a fact. With that proposition the learned 
U.-B.-V.] Proudhon began his Treatise on the Rights of Usufruct, releg- 
ating the origin of property to the list of useless questions.’ I might 
perhaps subscribe to this doctrine as inspired by a commendable love 
of peace, if I saw all my fellow citizens enjoying sufficient property; 
but no — I will not subscribe to it. 
© The titles on which they pretend to base the right of property are two 
in number: occupation and labour. I shall examine these successively, 
in all their aspects and in detail; and I remind the reader that, whatever 
authority we may invoke, I shall produce irrefutable proof that property, 
to be just and possible, must have equality for its condition, 


2. Occupation as the basis of property 


It is remarkable that, at those meetings of the Council of State in 
which the [Napoleonic] Code was discussed, no controversy arose 
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about origin and principle of property. All the articles of Title Il, 


tions had given his legists so much trouble, had nothing to say about 
property. Nor should we be surprised at this: in the eyes of this man, 
the most selfish and wilful person that ever lived, property was the 
first of rights, just as submission to authority was the most holy of 
duties. 

‘The right of occupation, or of the first occupant is the result of 
the actual, physical, effective possession of a thing. I occupy a piece 
of land; the presumption is that I am the proprietor until the contrary 
is proved. We know that originally such a right cannot be legitimate 
unless it is reciprocal; the jurists agree about this. 

Cicero compares the earth to a vast theater: Quemadmodum thea- 
trum cum commune sit, reae tamen dici potest ejus esse eum locum quem 
quisque occuparit" This is all that ancient philosophy has to say about 
the origin of property. 

"The theatre, says Cicero, is common to 
each one occupies is called his own; that is, 
“possessed,” not a place “appropriated.” This comparison destroys 
property, and moreover it implies equality. In a theatre can I occupy 
at the same time one place in the pit, another in the boxes, and a 
third in the gallery? Not unless 1 have three bodies, like Geryon,” or 
unless I can exist in different places at the same time, as they say 
about the magician Apollonius." 

According to Cicero, no one has a right to more than he needs: 
such is the true interpretation of his famous axiom, suum quidque 
cujusque sit, to each one that which belongs to him, an axiom that has 
been so strangely applied. What belongs to each is not what each can 
possess but what each has a right to possess. Now what have we a right 
to possess? Only what is required for our labour and consumption, 
is proved by Cicero's comparison of the earth to a theatre. According 
to that, each one may take what place he will and may beautify and 
embellish it if he can; this is allowable: but he must never allow 
himself to go beyond the limit which separates him from another. 
The doctrine of Cicero makes right end in equality; for, since occu- 
pation is pure toleration, if this toleration is mutual, as it must be, 
the possessions are equal. 

[Hugo] Grotius throws himself into history; but what kind of 
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reasoning is it to seek the origin of a right, said to be natural, any- 
where but in nature? This is the method of the ancients: the fact 
exists, therefore it is necessary, therefore it is just, therefore its ante- 
cedents are also just. However, let us see. 

“Originally, all things were common and undivided; they were the 
property of all .. . ” Let us go no further. Grotius tells us how this 
original communism ended in ambition and cupidity, how the age of 
gold was followed by the age of iron, etc., so that property was based 
first on war and conquest, then on treaties and contracts. But either 
these treaties and contracts distributed wealth equally, according to 
the original community (the only method of distribution with which 
the barbarians were acquainted and the only form of justice of which 
they could conceive, and then the question of origin is how equality 
afterwards disappeared), or else these treaties and contracts were 
forced by the strong upon the weak, in which case they are null, the 
tacit consent of posterity does not make them valid, and we live in a 
permanent condition of iniquity and fraud. 

We can never conceive how the equality of conditions, having once 
existed in nature, could afterwards occupy a state outside of nature. 
What was the cause of such degeneration? The instincts of the animals 
are as unchangeable as are the differences of species; to suppose ori- 
ginal equality in human society is to admit by implication that actual 
inequality is a degeneration from the nature of this society, something 
inexplicable to the defenders of property. But I conclude from this that 
if Providence placed the first human beings in a condition of equality, 
it was an indication that it presented them with a model that it wished 
them to realise in other areas, just as the religious sentiment, which it 
planted in their hearts, has developed and expressed itself in many 
other ways. Man has but one nature, constant and unalterable: he fol- 
lows it through instinct, breaks with it through reflection, and returns. 
to it through judgement: who dares to say that we are not making this 
return? According to Grotius, man has abandoned equality; according 
to me, he will yet return to it. How has he lost it? How will he return to 
it? We will inquire into this later. 

[Thomas] Reid writes as follows" (vol. vi, p. 363): 

‘The right of property is not innate, but acquired. It is not 
grounded upon the constitution of man, but upon his actions. 
Writers on jurisprudence have explained its origin in a manner 
that may satisfy every man of common understanding. 
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Consequences of Reid’s doctrine. 


ce 


So that the portion which each may appropriate should wrong 
no one, it must be equal to the quotient of the sum of the 
goods to be shared, divided by the number of those who share 


it. 
The number of places being always equal to that of the spec- 
tators, no spectator can occupy two places, nor can the same 
actor play several parts. 

Whenever a spectator comes in or goes out, the places of all are 
diminished or increased for everyone in the same proportion: 
"for the right of property is not innate but acquired," says 
Reid. Consequently, it is not absolute; consequently, the occu- 
pancy on which it is based, being a contingent fact, cannot 
make permanent a right which it does not possess itself. This 
is apparently what the Edinburgh professor had in mind when 
he added: 


"The right to life implies a right to the means of life, and that 
rule of justice which demands respect for the life of an innocent 
man also demands that he not be deprived of the means of 
life: these two rights are equally sacred ... To prevent the 
labour of another is the same sort of injustice as putting him 
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in chains or throwing him into prison, and it provokes the same 
resentment. 


‘Thus the chief of the Scottish school, without considering at all the 
inequality of skill or labour, posits a priori the equality of the means 
of labour, abandoning thereafter to each labourer the care of his own 
person, according to the eternal axiom: who does well will be well 
rewarded. 

What the philosopher Reid lacks is not knowledge of the principle 
but the courage to accept its consequences. If the right to life is 
‘equal, the right of labour is equal, and so is the right of occupancy. 
Would it not be criminal if some islanders were to repulse, in the 
name of property, the unfortunate victims of a shipwreck trying to 
reach the shore? The very idea of such barbarism sickens the ima- 
gination. The proprietor, like Robinson Crusoe on his island, wards 
off with pike and musket the proletarian drowning in the wave of 
civilisation and seeking to gain a foothold on the rocks of property. 
“Give me work!” cries he with all his might to the proprietor: “Don't 
drive me away; I will work for you at any price.” “I do not need your 
services,” replies the proprietor, showing the end of his pike or the 
barrel of his gun. “At least lower my rent.” “I need my income to 
live upon.” “How can I pay you if I can get no work?” “That is your 
business.” Then the unfortunate proletarian abandons himself to the 
waves; or if he attempts to seize upon property, the proprietor takes 
aim and kills him. 

We have just listened to a Spiritualist; we will now question a 
Materialist, then an Eclectic; and having completed the circle of 
philosophy, we will turn next to jurisprudence." 

According to Destutt de Tracy, property is a necessity of our 
mature." That this necessity involves unpleasant consequences it 
would be folly to deny, but these consequences are necessary evils 
which do not invalidate the principle, so that it is as unreasonable to. 
rebel against property because of the abuses arising from it as to 
complain of life because its certain end is death. This brutal and 
pitiless philosophy promises at least frank and rigorous logic. Let us 
see if its promise can be fulfilled. 


We talk very gravely about the conditions of property ... as if it 
depended on us to decide what was and what was not property 
in this world .... I would seem, to hear certain philosophers 
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and legislators that at a certain moment, spontaneously and with- 
‘out cause, the words “thine” and "mine" began to be heard, and 
that they might have and should have dispensed with them. But 
“thine” and "mine" were never invented. 


A philosopher yourself, you are too realistic. “Thine” and “mine” 
do not necessarily refer to self, as they do when I say “your” philo- 
sophy” and “my equality”; for your philosophy is you philosophising, 
and my equality is myself professing equality. and mine more 
often indicate a relation: your country, your parish, your tailor, your 
milkmaid; my room, my seat at the theater, my company and my 
battalion in the National Guard. In the former sense we may say my 
labour, my skill, my virtue but never my grandeur or my majesty, and 
in the latter sense only my field, my house, my vineyard, my capital, 
just as the banker's clerk says my cashbox. In short thine and mine 
are signs and expressions of personal, but equal, rights; applied to 
things outside of us, they indicate possession, function, use, but not 
property. 

It may be hard to believe, but nevertheless I shall prove by quota- 
tions, that the whole theory of our author is based upon this pitiful 
equivocation. 


Prior to all compacts, men are not exactly, as Hobbes says, in a 
state of hostility, but only of estrangement. In this state, there is 
no justice or injustice; the rights of one having nothing to do 
with the rights of another. All have as many rights as needs, 
and all feel the duty to satisfy those needs without any 
interference. 


Let us accept this system, whether true or false, it does not 
matter. Destutt de Tracy cannot escape equality. According to this 
hypothesis, men, while in a state of estrangement, owe each other 
nothing; they all have the right to satisfy their needs without 
regard to the needs of others, and consequently the right to 
exercise their power over nature, each according to his strength 
and abilities. This necessarily involves the greatest inequality of 
wealth. Inequality of conditions, then, is the characteristic feature 
of estrangement or barbarism, the exact opposite of Rousseau’s 
system. But let us pursue the matter: 


Restrictions of these rights and this duty begin only at the 
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moment when compacts, either tacit or expressed, are estab- 
lished. Then only are justice and injustice born; that is, the bal- 
ance between the rights of one and the rights of another, which 
until then were necessarily equal. 


Listen: "rights were equal': this means that everyone had the right 
to satisfy his needs without consideration of the needs of others, in 
other words that all had the right to injure cach other, that there was 
no right except force and cunning. Moreover, they did injure each 
other not only by war and pillage but also by usurpation and appropri- 
ation. Now in order to abolish this equal right to use force and 
trickery, this equal right to do evil, the only source of the inequality 
of benefits and injuries, they began to make compacts either implied 
or expressed, and established a balance. These agreements and this 
balance were thus intended to secure to all equal comfort; thus, by 
the law of contradictions, if isolation is the principle of inequality, 
society must result in equality. The social balance is the equalisation 
of the strong and the weak; for when they are not equals, they are 
strangers and can form no associations and live as enemies. Thus, if 
inequality of conditions is a necessary evil, so is isolation; for society 
and inequality are a contradiction. Thus, if man is made for society, 
so is equality. This conclusion is inevitable. 

‘This being so, how is it that ever since the establishment of this 
balance, inequality continues to grow? How is it that the rule of 
justice is always joined to isolation? What is the answer of Destutt 
de Tracy? 


Needs and means, rights and duties, are all derived from the 
faculty of will. If man willed nothing, these would not exist. But 
to have needs and means, rights and duties, is to have, to possess, 
something. They are all so many kinds of property, using the 
word in its most general sense; they are things which belong to 
us. 


‘Shameful equivocation this, which the need to generalise does not 
justify. The word property has two meanings: 1. It designates the 
quality which makes a thing what it is, the trait which is peculiar to 
it and especially distinguishes it; and it is in this sense that we say 
the properties of the triangle or of numbers, the property of the 
magnet, etc. 2. It expresses the right of control over a thing by a free 
and intelligent being, and it is used in this sense by the jurists, so 
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that in the phrase, “iron acquires the property of a magnet,” the 
word “property” does not convey the same sense that it does in this 
phrase: “I have acquired the magnet as my property.” To tell a poor 
man that he “has” property because he "has" arms and legs, that 
the hunger from which he suffers and his power to sleep in the open 
air are his property, is to play upon words and to add insult to injury. 
The idea of property can be based only on the idea of personality. 
As soon as property is born at all, it is born necessarily in all its 
plenitude. As soon as an individual knows his self, his moral 
personality, his capacity to enjoy, to suffer, to act, he necessarily 
sees also that this self is exclusive proprietor of the body in which 
it dwells, its organs, their powers, faculties, etc. There must be 
natural and necessary property, since there is artificial and con- 
ventional property, for nothing can exist in art without its coun- 
terpart in nature. 
We ought to admire the good faith and logic of the philosophers. 
Man does have properties, that is, in the first sense of the term, 
faculties; and he has property, that is, in its second sense, the right 
of domain: thus he has the property of the property of being propri- 
etor. How ashamed I should be to notice such foolishness if I were 
considering here only the authority of Destutt de ‘Tracy! But this 
puerile confusion has been accepted by the whole human race from 
the origin of society and language, when metaphysics and dialectics, 
along with the first ideas and first words, were born. Everything which 
‘man could call his own was identified in his mind with his person; 
he considered it to be his property, his wealth, a part of himself, a 
member of his body, a faculty of his mind. The possession of things 
was likened to property in the powers of the body and mind; and on 
this false analogy was based the right of property ~ “the imitation of 
nature by art,” as Destutt de Tracy so elegantly puts it. 

But why did this subtle Ideologue not realise that man is not pro- 
prietor even of his own faculties? Man has powers, virtues, and capa- 
cities which have been conferred on him by nature so that he can 
live, learn, and love. However, he does not own them but has only 
the use of them, and he can exercise this usufruct only according to 
the rules of nature. If he were the sovereign master of his faculties, 
he could avoid hunger and cold; he could eat continually and walk 
through fire; he could move mountains, walk a hundred leagues in a 
minute, cure without medicines and by the mere force of his will, 
and could make himself immortal. He could say, “I wish to produce,” 
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and his works, equal to his ideals, would be performed immediately; 
he could say, “I wish to know,” and he would know; “I love,” and 
he would enjoy. What then? Man is not master of himself and yet 
wants to be master of everything else. Let him use the wealth of 
nature, since he can live only by its use; but Jet him abandon his 
pretensions to be proprietor and remember that he is so called only 
‘metaphorically. To sum up, Destutt de Tracy confounds, under the 
same expression, the external productions of nature and art and the 
powers or faculties of man, making both of them kinds of property; 
and on the basis of this equivocation he hopes to establish irrevocably 
the right of property. But of these different kinds of property some 
are innate, as memory, imagination, strength, and beauty, while 
others are acquired, as land, water, and forests. In the state of nature 
or isolation the ablest and strongest men (that is, those best endowed 
with innate property) stand the best chance of obtaining acquired 
property. Now, it is to prevent this encroachment and the war which 
follows from it that a balance, justice, has been established, and com- 
pacts, implied or expressed, have been agreed upon: it is to correct, 
as far as possible, inequality of innate property by equality of acquired 
property. As long as the division is unequal, the partners will be 
‘enemies, and the arrangements will have to be formed again. ‘Thus on 
the one hand there is isolation, inequality, antagonism, war, robbery, 
massacre, and on the other hand society, equality, fraternity, peace, 
and love. Choose between them. 

M. Joseph Dutens, physician, engineer, and geometrician but a 
very poor legist and no philosopher at all, is the author of a Philosophy 
of Political Economy, in which he felt it his duty to break lances for 
the honour of property. His metaphysics seems to be borrowed from 
Destutt de Tracy. He begins with this definition of property, worthy 
of Sganarelle:'* “Property is the right by which a thing is one's own." 
Literally translated: property is the right of property. 

After some entanglements with the problems of will, liberty, and 
personality; after having distinguished between natural-immaterial 
Property and material-natural property, a distinction similar to 
Destutt de Tracy's between innate and acquired property, Monsieur 
Joseph Dutens concludes with these two general propositions: 1. 
property is a natural and inalienable right of every man, and 2. 
inequality of property is a necessary result of nature. These proposi- 
tions are convertible into a simpler one: all men have an equal right 
t0 unequal property. 


What is Property? 


He reproaches Monsieur (J.-C.-L. Simonde] de Sismondi for 
having written that landed property has no other basis than law and 
convention; and he says himself, speaking of the respect which people 
feel for property, that “their good sense reveals to them the nature 
of the original compact made between society and proprietors.” 

He confounds property with possession, community with equality, 
the just with the natural, and the natural with the possible. Sometimes. 
he takes these different ideas to be equivalents, sometimes he seems 
to distinguish between them, so much so that it would be infinitely 
easier to refute him than to understand him. Attracted firstly by the 
title of the work, Philosophy of Political Economy, | have found among 
the author’s obscurities only the most ordinary ideas, and for this 
reason I will speak no more of him. 

M. Cousin, in his Moral Philosophy (page 15) teaches that all moral- 
ity, all laws, all rights are given to man with this precept: “TO BE 
FREE, REMAIN FREE." Bravo! master, | certainly want to remain 
free if I can. He continues: 

Our principle is true; it is good, it is social. Do not fear to 
follow all of its consequences. 

1. If the human person is sacred, its whole nature is sacred, 
and particularly its interior actions, its feelings, its thoughts, its 
voluntary decisions. From this arises the respect due to philo- 
sophy, religion, the arts, industry, commerce, and to all the cre- 
ations of liberty. I say respect, not simply toleration; for we do 
not tolerate a right, we respect it. 


I bow my head before this philosophy. 


2. My liberty, which is sacred, needs for its external action an 
instrument which we call the body: the body thus participates in 
the sanctity of liberty, and it is thus inviolable. This is the basis. 
of the principle of individual liberty. 

3. My liberty needs, for its external action, as in a theatre, 
material to work upon; in other words, property or a thing. This 
thing or property thus participates naturally in the inviolability of 
my person. For example, I take possession of an object which 
has become necessary and useful in the external development of 

my liberty. I say, “This object is mine,” since it belongs to no one 
else, and so I possess it legitimately. Therefore, the legitimacy of 
possession rests on two conditions. First, I possess only as a free 
being, and if you suppress free activity, you destroy my power to 
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labour. Now it is only by labour that 1 can use this property or 
thing and only by using it that I possess it. Free activity is thus 
the principle of the right of property. But this alone does not 
suffice to legitimate possession. (All men are free, and all can 
use property by labour.) Does that mean that all men have a right 
to all property? Not at all. To possess legitimately, I must not 
only labour and produce in my capacity as a free being but also 
be the first to occupy the property. In sum, if labour and produc- 
tion are the principle of the right of property, the fact of first 
is its indispensable condition. 

4. If I possess legitimately, then I have the right to use my 
property as I like. I thus also have the right to give it away. 1 
have also the right to bequeath it; for from the moment that an 
act of liberty has sanctified my donation, it remains as sacred 
after my death as during my life. 

In fact, to become a proprietor, according to Monsieur Cousin, 
‘one must take possession by occupation and labour. I would add that 
the factor of time must also be considered, for if the first occupants 
have occupied everything, what is there for the latecomers to occupy? 
What becomes of their liberties, having an instrüment with which to 
work but no material to work upon? Should they devour each other? 
A terrible extremity, unforeseen by philosophical prudence because 
great geniuses neglect little things. 

Notice also that Monsieur Cousin refuses to occupation and 
labour, taken separately, the virtue of yielding the right of property, 
which he regards rather as born from the union of the two as from 
a marriage. This is one of Monsieur Cousin’s familiar eclectic turns, 
which he, more than anyone else, should avoid. Instead of proceeding 
by way of analysis, comparison, elimination, and reduction (the only 
means of discovering the truth amid the various forms of thought 
and fantastic opinions), he mixes up all the systems and then, declar- 
ing each both right and wrong, exclaims: “There is the truth." 

But as 1 said, I will not refute him; I will extract from all these 
imagined hypotheses about property the contrary principle of equality 
which kills it. As I have already said, my only intention is this: to 
show at the bottom of all these arguments that inevitable major pre- 
mise, equality, as later I hope to show how the principle of property 
infects the sciences of economics, law, and government in their 
essentials and leads them in the wrong direction. 

Well, is it not true, from Monsieur Cousin’s point of view, that if 
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the liberty of man is sacred, itis equally sacred in all individuals and 
that, if it needs property for its external action, that is, for its life, 
then the appropriation of material is equally necessary for all. If I 
want to be respected in my right of appropriation, 1 must respect 
others in theirs; and so if in the sphere of the infinite a person's 
power of appropriation is limited only by himself, in the sphere of 
the finite this same power is limited by the mathematical relation 
between the number of persons and the space which they occupy. 
Does it not follow that if one liberty cannot prevent another liberty, 
that of his fellow-man, from appropriating an amount of material 
equal to his own, no more can he take away future liberties, because, 
while individuals pass away, the universal persists, and the law of an 
immortal collectivity cannot depend on one of its temporal parts? 
From all this must we not conclude that whenever a person endowed 
with liberty is born, the others must be crowded closer together, and 
by reciprocal obligation that, if the newcomer is later designated as 
an heir, the right of succession does not give him the right of accumu- 
lation but only the right of option? 

1 have followed Monsieur Cousin so far as to imitate his style, and 
Tam ashamed of it. Do we need such pompous terms, such sonorous 
phrases, to say such simple things? Man needs to labour in order to 
live; consequently, he needs tools and materials to work upon. His 
need to produce constitutes his right, and this right is guaranteed 
him by his fellows, with whom he makes a similar agreement. If one 
hundred thousand men settle in a large country like France with no 
inhabitants, then each man has a right to 1/100,000 of the land, If 
the number of possessors increases, each one's portion diminishes 
through this increase, so that, if the number of inhabitants rises to 
thirty-four millions, each one will have a right only to 1/34,000,000. 
Now, organise the police system and the government, labour, 
exchange, inheritance, etc., so that the means of labour shall be 
shared by all equally, and that cach individual shall be free, and then 
society will be perfect. 

Of all the defenders of property, Monsieur Cousin has gone 
the furthest. He has maintained against the economists that labour 
does not establish the right of property unless preceded by occupa- 
tion, and against the jurists that the civil law can determine and 
apply a natural right but not create it. In fact it is not enough to 
say, “The right of property is demonstrated by the fact that 
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property exists; in this matter the function of the civil law is purely 
declaratory.” To say this is to confess that there is no response 
to those who question the legitimacy of the fact itself. Every right 
must be justifiable in itself, or by some right prior to it, and 
property is no exception. This is why Monsieur Cousin has sought 
to base it on the sanctity of the human personality and on the act 
by which the will assimilates a thing. "Once touched by man," 
says one of Monsieur Cousin's disciples, "things receive from him 
a character which transforms and humanises them.” For my part 
1 confess that I have no faith in this magic and that | know of 
nothing less holy than the will of man. 

Yet this theory, fragile as it seems to psychology as well as to 
jurisprudence, is nevertheless more philosophical and profound 
than those theories which are based upon labour or the authority 
of the law. Thus we have just seen to what this theory of which 
we are speaking leads — to the equality implied in the terms of 
its statement. 

But perhaps philosophy views things from too elevated a stand- 
point and is not practical enough; perhaps from the exalted summit 
of speculation men seem too small for the metaphysician to see 
their differences; perhaps, indeed, the equality of conditions is one 
of those principles which are true in their sublime generality but 
which it would be ridiculous and even dangerous to attempt to 
apply rigorously to the customs of life and to social transactions. 
No doubt this is the place to imitate the wise reserve of moralists 
and jurists, who warn us against carrying things to extremes and 
who advise us to guard against every definition because there is 
not one, they say, which cannot be destroyed by developing its 
disastrous results consequences: Omnis definito in jure civili periculosa 
st: parum est enim ut non subverti possit." Established in the political, 
civil, and industrial spheres, equality of conditions — a terrible 
dogma in the ears of the proprietor, a consoling truth at the 
sick-bed of the poor man, and a frightful reality under the knife 
of the anatomist — is only an alluring impossibility, an inviting 
bait, a satanic lie. 

It is never my intention to surprise my reader. I detest, as I do 
death, anyone who is roundabout in his words and conduct. From 
the first page of this book I have expressed myself so plainly and 
forthrightly that all can see the tendency of my thought and hopes, 
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forthrightly that all can see the tendency of my thought and hopes, 
and they will acknowledge that it would be difficult to exhibit at 
the same time more frankness and more boldness. Thus 1 do not 
fear to state boldly that the time is not far distant when this 
reserve, now so much admired in philosophers, this happy medium 
so strongly recommended by professors of social and political 
science, will be regarded as the shameful character of a science 
without principle, and as the seal of its reprobation. In legislation 
and moral philosophy as well as in geometry axioms are absolute, 
definitions are certain, and the most extreme deductions are laws, 
provided they are logically deduced. Deplorable pride! We know 
nothing of our nature, we charge our contradictions to it, and in 
a fit of unaffected ignorance we dare to cry out, "The truth is in 
doubt, the best definition defines nothing.” Sometime we shall 
know whether this distressing uncertainty of jurisprudence arises 
from its purpose or from our prejudices, and whether, to explain 
social phenomena, it is not enough to change our hypothesis, as 
did Copernicus when he overturned the system of Ptolemy. 
But what will be said when I show, as | soon shall, this same 
jurisprudence arguing continually to make equality the basis for 
the legitimacy of the domain of property? What reply can be made 
to this? 


3: Civil lam as the foundation and sanction of property 


Pothier seems to think that property, like royalty, is based on 
divine right. He traces its origin back to God himself: Ab Jove 
principium.” He begins thus: 

God is the absolute ruler of the universe and everything it 
contains: Domini est terra et plenitudo cjus, orbis terrarum et 
universi qui habitant in co. lt is for the human race that he 
created the earth and all the creatures it contains and has 
given it control over them subordinate only to his own. "Thou 
madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands; 
thou hast put all things under his feet,” says the Psalmist. 
God made this donation to the human race with these words, 
which he addressed to our first parents after the creation: “Be 
fruitful and multiply and replenish the earth”, etc. 

‘After this magnificent introduction, who would refuse to believe 
that the human race is like a great family living in brotherly union 
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under the protection of a venerable father? But, my God, are 
brothers enemies? Are fathers unnatural and children prodigal? 

“God gave the earth to the human race": why then have I 
received nothing? “He has put nature under my feet,” and I have 
nowhere to lay my head! “Multiply,” he tells us through his 
interpreter Pothier. Ah, learned Pothier, that is as easy to do as 
to say, but you must give moss to the bird for its nest. 


The human race having multiplied, men divided among 
themselves the earth and most of the things upon it; what fell 
to each, from that time exclusively belonged to him: that is 
the origin of the right of property. 


It would be better to say, the right of possession? Men lived in a 
community, whether positive or negative it matters little, where 
there was no property, not even private possession. The increase 
of possession gradually forcing people to labour for their support, 
they agreed, whether formally or tacitly, it makes no difference, 
that the labourer should be sole proprietor of the product of his 
labour; that is, they simply agreed that thereafter none could live 
without working. It necessarily followed that to obtain equality of 
subsistence there must be equality of labour, and that to obtain 
equality of labour, there must be equality of opportunities to work. 
Whoever got possession, without labour and by force or by cunning, 
of another's means of subsistence, destroyed equality and placed 
himself above or outside the law. Whoever monopolised the means 
of production on the ground of greater industry, also destroyed 
equality. Equality was thus the expression of right, and whoever 
violated it was unjust. 

Thus, from labour arises private possession, the right in a thing, 
jus in re, but in what thing? Evidently, in the product not in the 
soil: so the Arabs have always understood it, and so, according to 
Caesar and Tacitus, the Germans formerly believed. “The Arabs,” 
says Monsieur de Sismondi, “who admit a man’s property in the 
flocks which he has raised, do not refuse the crop to him who 
planted the seed; but they do not see why another, his equal, 
should not have a right to plant in his turn. The inequality which 
results from the pretended right of the first occupant does not 
seem to them to be based on any principle of justice; and when 
the land is divided among a certain number of inhabitants, the 
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result is a monopoly of these against all the rest of the nation, to 
which they do not wish to submit” 

Well, they have shared the land. | admit that a more powerful 
organisation of labour results from this and that this means distri- 
bution, fixed and durable, is more advantageous; but how could 
this division give to each a transferable right of property over a 
thing to which all had an inalienable right of possession? In the 
terms of jurisprudence this metamorphosis of a possessor into a 
proprietor is legally impossible; it implies in the first instance of 
jurisdiction the union of possessoire and pétitoire; and the presumed 
reciprocal concessions of those who share the land are nothing 
less than an agreement according to a natural right. The original 
cultivators of the land, who were also the first makers of the law, 
were not as learned as our legislators, I admit; and had they been, 
they could not have done worse. Nor did they not foresee the 
consequences of the transformation of the right of private posses- 
sion into absolute property. But why have those who later estab- 
lished the distinction between jus in re and jus ad rem not applied 
it to the principle of property itself? 

Let the jurists recall their own maxims. 

‘The right of property, provided it can have a cause, can have 
only one: Dominium non potest nisi ex una causa contingere? | can 
possess by several titles; I can become proprietor by only one: 
Non, ut ex pluribus causis idem nobis deberi potest, ita ex pluribus 
causis idem potest nostrum esse. The field which | have cleared, 
which I cultivate, on which I have built my house, which supports 
myself, my family, and my livestock I can possess: (1) as the 
original occupant; (2) as a labourer; (3) by virtue of the social 
contract which assigns it to me as my share. But none of these 
titles give me the domain of property. For, if I invoke the right 
of occupancy, society can reply, “I occupied it before you.” If I 
appeal to my labour, it will say, “It is only on that condition that 
you possess.” If I speak of agreements, it will respond, “These 
agreements establish only your right of use.” Such, however, are 
the only titles which proprietors advance; they have never been 
able to discover any others. Indeed, every right, as Pothier teaches, 
supposes a producing cause in the person who enjoys it; but in 
man who lives and dies, in this son of earth who passes like a 
shadow, there exists, with respect to external things, only titles of 
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possession and a single title of property. How is it, then, that 
society recognised a right against itself, where there is no producing 
cause? How is it that, in according possession, it has also conceded 
Property? How is it that the law has sanctioned this abuse of 
power? 

‘The German [Friedrich] Ancillon replies in this way: 

Some philosophers pretend that, in employing his forces upon 

a natural object such as a field or tree, man acquires a right only 

to the improvements which he makes, to the form which he gives 

to the object, not to the object itself. But what a useless distinc- 

tion! If the form could be separated from the object, perhaps 

one could admit this; but as this is almost always impossible, the 

application of man’s strength to the different parts of the visible 

world is the primary foundation of the right of property, the 

primary origin of wealth.” 


Vain pretext! If the form cannot be separated from the object or 
property from possession, possession must be shared; in any case, 
society reserves the right to set the conditions of property. Suppose 
that an appropriated domain yields a gross income of 10,000 francs 
and, which is very unusual, that this domain cannot be divided; sup- 
pose further that, by economical calculation, the annual expenses of 
a family average 3000 francs: then the possessor of this farm should 
be obliged to keep his reputation as a good father of a family by 
paying to society 10,000 francs, less the total costs of cultivation and 
the 3000 francs required for the maintenance of his family. This 
payment is not rent, it is an indemnity. 
What sort of justice makes such laws as this? 


Whereas the form of a thing changes through labour so that 
form and content cannot be separated without destroying the 
thing itself, either society will be disinherited or the labourer will 
lose the fruit of his labour; and 

‘Whereas, in every other case, property in raw material would 
give ttle to whatever is added to it, minus compensations; but in 
this instance the property of what is added gives title to the 


principal; 
‘Therefore, the right of appropriation by labour will never be 
admitted against individuals but only against society. 


Such is the way that jurists reason with regard to property. The law 
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is intended to protect the mutual rights of men, that is, the rights of 
each against each and of each against all; and as if a proportion could 
exist with less than four terms, the jurists always disregard the latter. 
As long as man is opposed to man, property offsets property, and the 
two forces balance each other, when man is isolated, that is, opposed 
to the society which he himself represents, jurisprudence is at fault, 
and Themis loses one scale of her balance. 
Listen to the professor of Rennes, the learned Toullier” 


How could this claim, acquired by occupation, become stable 


and permanent property, which might continue to stand and 
which might be reclaimed after the first occupant had ceased to 
possess it? 


Agriculture was a natural consequence of the multiplication of 
the human race, and in its turn agriculture favours [the increase 
of population and requires the establishment of permanent 
property; for who would take the trouble to work and to sow, if 
he were not certain that he would reap? 


"To satisfy the farmer, it was enough to guarantee him possession of 
his crop, even admitting that he should have been protected in his 
right of occupation of land as long as he cultivated it himself. ‘This 
was all he had a right to expect and all the advance of civilisation 
demanded. But property, property! Who had authority to grant such 
a right over lands neither occupied nor cultivated? Who pretended 
to have this? 

Agriculture alone was not enough to establish permanent property; 
what was necessary was positive laws and magistrates to execute them. 
What was necessary, in a word, was the civil state. 

‘The multiplication of the human race had made agri 
necessary; the need of securing to the cultivator the fruit of his 
labour made permanent property necessary and also laws for its 

. Thus we are indebted to property for the creation of 
the civil state 
Yes, our civil state, as you have made it, a State which was at first 
despotism, then monarchy, then aristocracy, today democracy, and 
always tyranny. 
Without the ties of property it never would have been possible 
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to subordinate men to the wholesome yoke of the law; and with- 
out permanent property the earth would have remained a vast 
forest. Let us admit, then, with the most careful writers, that if 
transient property or the right of preference given by occupation. 
existed prior to the establishment of civil society, then permanent 
property as we know it today is the work of civil law. It is a maxim 
of civil law that, once acquired, property can be lost only by the 
action of the proprietor, that it exists even after the proprietor 
has lost possession of the thing it has fallen into the hands of a 
third party. 

Thus property and possession, which originally were confoun- 
ded, became through the civil law two distinct and independent 
things, two things which, in the language of the law, have nothing 
whatever in common. Here we sce what a wonderful change has 
been effected in property and how nature has been altered by 
the civil laws. 


‘Thus the law, in establishing property, has not been the expression 
of a psychological fact, the development of a natural law, or the 
application of a moral principle; it has in every sense of the word 
created a right outside of its own province. It has realised an abstrac- 
tion, a metaphor, a fiction, and has done so without deigning to look 
at the consequences, without considering the disadvantages, without 
asking whether it was right or wrong. It has sanctioned egoism; it 
has endorsed monstrous pretensions; and it has received impious 
vows, as if it were able to fill a bottomless pit and to satiate hell itself! 
Blind law; law of the ignorant man; law which is not a law; the voice 
of discord, deceit, and blood! ‘This is the law which, continually 
revived, reinstated, rejuvenated, restored, reenforced as the palla- 
dium of society, has troubled the consciences of the people, obscured 
the minds of the masters, and brought about all the catastrophes 
which have come to nations. ‘This is the law which is condemned by 
Christianity but is deified by its ignorant ministers, who have as little 
desire to study nature and man as they have ability to read their 
Scriptures, 

But, finally, how was the law guided in creating the domain of 
property? What principle directed it? What was its standard? 

‘This is hard to believe, but it was equality 

Agriculture was the foundation of territorial possession and the 
original cause of property. It was of no use to secure to the worker 
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the fruit of his labour, unless the means of production were at the 
same time secured to him. To arm the weak against the invasion of 
the strong, to suppress despoilment and fraud, it was felt necessary to 
establish permanent lines of division, insuperable obstacles, between 
possessors. Every year saw the people multiply and the acquisitiveness 
of the settlers increase: it was thought best to put a bridle on ambition 
by setting boundaries which would prevent ambition from overstep- 
ping. Thus the soil came to be appropriated through need of the 
‘equality essential for public security and peaceable possession for all. 
No doubt the division was never geographically equal; absolute equal- 
ity was prevented by many causes, including a multitude of rights 
(some founded in nature but wrongly interpreted and still more 
wrongly applied), inheritance, gift, and exchange, and others, such 
as the privileges of birth and rank, the illegitimate creations of ignor- 
ance and brute force. Yet even so, the principle remained the same: 
equality had sanctioned possession, and equality sanctioned property. 

"The worker needed a field to sow every year; what more convenient 
and simple arrangement was there for the barbarians than to assign 
each of them a fixed and inalienable patrimony — instead of reviving 
their quarrels and fighting every year and instead of continually 
moving their houses, furniture, and families from place to place? 

It was necessary to prevent the soldier, just returning from expedi- 
tion, from being dispossessed on account of the services he had just 
rendered his country, and to insure that he recover his heritage. 
It therefore became customary that property should be retained by 
intention alone, nudo animo, and that it could be sacrificed only 
through the consent and action of the proprietor. 

It was necessary that the equality of the divisions should be pre- 
served from one generation to another, without requiring a new dis- 
tribution of land on the death of each family. It thus appeared natural 
and just that children and parents, according to their degree of rela- 
tionship to the deceased, should succeed to their ancestor. From this 
came, in the first place, the feudal and patriarchal custom of recognis- 
ing only one heir; then, by a quite contrary application of the principle 
of equality, the admission of all the children to a share in their father's. 
estate; and, very recently also among us, the definitive abolition of 
the right of primogeniture. 

But what is there in common between this rude, instinctive organ- 
isation and the true social science? How could these men, who never 
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had the faintest idea of statistics, social surveys, or political economy, 

provide us with principles of legislation? 

The law, says a modern jurist, is the expression of a social need, 
the declaration of a fact: the legislator does not make it, he declares 
it. This definition is not exact. The law is a rule according to which 
social wants should be satisfied; the people do not vote it, the legis- 
lator does not express it: the savant discovers and formulates it. But 
in fact the law, according to Monsieur Charles Comte, who has 
devoted half a volume to defining it, was in the beginning only the 
expression of a need, and the indication of the means of supplying 
it; and up to this time it has been nothing else." The legists with 
mechanical fidelity, full of obstinacy, enemies of all philosophy, 
buried in literalism, have always taken as the last word of science 
what was only the unreflective wishes of men who were in good faith 
but lacking in foresight. 

They did not foresee, these old founders of the domain of property, 
that the perpetual and absolute right of retaining one’s patrimony (a 
right which seemed to them equitable, because it was common) involves 
the right to alienate, to sell, to give, to acquire, and to lose it; and that 
it tends, consequently, to nothing less than the destruction of that 
equality for which it had been established. And though they should have 
foreseen it, they took no account of it; for the present want occupied 
their whole attention, and as happens ordinarily in such cases, the dis- 
advantages were at first too slight, and so they went unnoticed. 

They did not foresee, these naive legislators, that if property is 
preserved by intention alone, mudo animo, it carries with it rights — 
which intention alone reserves, while the body is busy elsewhere — 
such as the right to let, to lease, to lend at interest, to exchange for 
profit, to invest in annuities, and to levy a tax on a field. 

They did not foresee, these fathers of our jurisprudence, that if the 
right of inheritance is anything other than nature’s way of preserving 
equality of wealth, families will soon become victims of the most 
disastrous exclusions, and society, pierced to the heart by one of its 
most sacred principles, will come to its death through opulence and 
poverty." 

* Here especially the simplicity of our ancestors appears in all its crudiry. After having 
made first cousins heirs in default of legitimate offspring, they could not divide the 
property between the two different branches so as to prevent the extremes of wealth 
and poverty in the same 

For example, after his death Jacques leaves two sons, Pierre and Jean, as heirs to 
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‘They did not foresee... But why should I insist on this? The 
consequences are obvious enough, and this is not the time to criticise 
the whole Code. 

The history of property among the ancient nations, then, is now 
simply a matter of erudition and curiosity. It is a rule of jurisprudence 
that a fact does not produce a right. Now, property is no exception 
to this rule, and so the universal recognition of the right of property 
does not legitimate the right of property. Man is mistaken about the 
constitution of society, the nature of right, and the application of 
justice, just as he has been mistaken about the cause of meteors and 
the movement of the heavenly bodies. His old opinions cannot be 
taken for articles of faith. What difference does it make to use that 
the Indian race was divided into four classes, that on the banks of 
the Nile and the Ganges the distribution of the land was formerly 
determined by blood and position, that the Greeks and Romans 
placed property under the protection of the gods, and that among 
them the work of establishing boundaries and making surveys was 
accompanied by religious ceremonies? The variety of the forms of 
privilege does not sanction injustice. The cult of Jupiter the Propri- 
etor’ proves no more against the equality of citizens than do the 
mysteries of Venus the Wanton against conjugal chastity. 

his fortune; and Jacque's propery is divided equally berween them. But Pierre has 

only one daughter, while his brother Jean has six children, and so it is clear that to 


be faithful to both the principle of equality and the principle of heredity, the children 
of Pierre and Jean should cach receive one seventh of the two patrimonies; for other- 


‘combined application 
Two apparently contradictory principles, we will be convinced that the right of succes- 
sion, which is opposed with so lite wisdom these days, is no obstacle to the preserva- 
tion of equality. 

Under whatever form of government we live, it is always true that fe mørt saisit le 
si that is, that inheritance and succession lasts forever, whoever may be the acknow- 
Jedged heir. But the Saint-Simonians prefer the heir to be designated by the magis- 
ute, others want him chosen by the deceased, or presumed so by the law, the 
essential point being that the will of nature be satisfied with the limits of the law of. 
equality. Today the real control over inheritance is exercised by chance or caprice, 
but chance and caprice cannot be accepted as rules. Iis in order to avoid the endless 
disturbances which appear in the wake of chance that nature, having created us equal, 
suggests to us the principle of heredity, which is like a voice by which society asks us 
to choose those among our brothers who are most capable of completing our task. 

* Zeus klésios. 
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‘The authority of the human race proves nothing about the right 
of property, because this right, resting necessarily on equality, contra- 
dicts its own rationale; the approval of religion proves nothing, 
because in all ages the priest has submitted to the prince, and the 
gods have always spoken as the politicians wished; nor can the social 
advantages attributed to property be cited on its behalf, because they 
all spring from the principle of equality of possession and cannot be 
separated from it. 
What, after all this, does this dithyramb on property mean? 


"The right of property is the most important of human institu- 
tions...” (Yes, as monarchy is the most glorious.) 

“The original cause of man's prosperity upon earth” (Because 
justice was supposed to be its principle.) 

*.… property became the legitimate goal of his ambition, the 
hope of his existence, the shelter of his family; in a word, the 
cornerstone of the home, of cities, and of the political State.” 
(Possession alone produced all that.) 

“Eternal principle ... " (Property is eternal, like every 
negation.) 

“ofall social and civil institutions . . . " (This is why every 
institution and every law based on property will perish.) 

. it is a gift as precious as liberty.” (For the rich 


Proprietor.) 
“In fact, the cultivation of the habitable earth” (If the cultivator 
ceased to be a tenant, would the land be less well cultivated?) 
» the guarantee and the morality of labour..." (According 


** ... rest on the right of property ... ™ (Cornerstone of 
that exists and stumbling-block of everything that 
should be: this is property) 


To sum up and conclude: not only does occupation lead to equality, 
it prevents property. For every man, simply because he exists, has the 
right of occupation, and in order to live cannot do without material for 
* [Charles] Giraud, Recherches sur le droit de propriété chez les Romains Aix, 1838}. 
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cultivation and labour; and on the other hand, the number of occu- 
pants varies continually according to the births and deaths: it follows 
that the quantity of material which each labourer may claim varies 
with the number of occupants, that consequently occupation is always 
subordinate to population, and finally that possession, according to 
law, can never remain fixed, and so it is impossible for it ever to 
become property. 

Every occupant is, then, necessarily a possessor or usufructuary, a 
condition that excludes proprietorship, The right of the usufructuary 
is such that he is responsible for the thing entrusted to him; he must 
use it in conformity with general utility, with a view to the preservation 
and development of the thing; he has no power to transform it, to 
diminish it, or to change its nature; he cannot divide the usufruct so 
that another performs the labour while he receives the product. In a 
word the usufructuary is under the supervision of society and subject 
to the condition of labour and the law of equality. 

Thus is annihilated the Roman definition of property, “the right to 
use and abuse,” an immorality born of violence, the most monstrous 
pretension that the civil laws ever sanctioned. Man receives his usu- 
fruct from the hands of society, which alone possesses it in a perman- 
ent way. The individual passes away, but society never dies. 

What a profound disgust fills my soul while discussing such simple 
truths! Can we doubt these things? Will it be necessary to take up 
arms again for their triumph? And should force alone, by default of 
reason, introduce them into our laws? 

The right of occupancy is equal for all. 

Since the amount occupied is a matter not of will but of the variable 
conditions of space and number of people, property cannot exist. 

‘This no code has ever expressed; this no constitution can admit! 
‘These are axioms which the civil law and the law of nations reject! 

But I hear the exclamations of the partisans of another system: 
“Labour, labour! that is the basis of property!” 

Reader, do not be deceived. This new basis of property is worse 
than the first, and I shall soon have to ask your pardon for demon- 
strating things clearer and refuting pretensions more unjust than any 
which we have yet seen. 


THREE 


Labour as the efficient cause of the domain of property 


Modern jurists, following the economists, have abandoned the theory 
of first occupancy as too destructive and have adopted that which 
regards property as born of labour. This is a delusion based on circu- 
lar reasoning. In order to labour it is necessary to occupy, says Monsi- 
eur Cousin. Consequently, since the right of occupancy is equal for 
all, L have added in my turn that to labour it is necessary to accept 


“The rich,” exclaims Jean-Jacques [Rousseau], “have vainly said, 
‘It is I who have built this wall, I who have earned this land by my 
labour.’ "Who gave these orders? we may reply, ‘and by what right 
do you demand payment from us for labour which we did not impose 
upon you?"”” All sophistry fails against this reasoning. 

But the partisans of labour do not see that their system is an 
absolute contradiction of the Code, all the articles and provisions of 
which assume property to be based upon the fact of first occupancy. 
If labour alone, through the appropriation which results from it, gives 
birth to property, then the Civil Code lies, the charter is a falsehood, 
and our whole social system is a violation of this right. This will 
appear from the evidence in the discussion we shall present in this 
and the next chapter concerning the right of labour as well as the 
fact of property. We shall see on the one hand our legislation in 
opposition to itself, and on the other hand our new jurisprudence in 
opposition both to its own foundation and to our present legislation. 

I have argued that the system that bases property on labour no less 
than the one that bases it on occupation implies equality of fortunes. 
‘The reader must be impatient to learn how, from inequality of skill 
and faculties, I propose to infer this law of equality, and he will soon 
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be satisfied. But 1 should call his attention for a moment to this 
remarkable aspect of the process, that is, substituting labour for occu- 
pation as the principle of property; and I shall rapidly review some 
of the prejudices which proprietors are accustomed to invoke, which 
legislation has sanctioned, and which the system of labour has wholly 
destroyed. 

Reader, have you ever been present at the examination of a crim- 
inal? Have you watched his tricks, his turns, his evasions, his quib- 
blings, his equivocations? Beaten, confounded in all his assertions, 
pursued like a wild animal by the inexorable judge, tracked from 
hypothesis to hypothesis, he makes a statement, then corrects it, 
retracts it, contradicts it; he exhausts all the tricks of dialectics, more 
subtle, a thousand times more ingenious than the one who invented 
the seventy-two forms of the syllogism. So the proprietor does when 
called upon to defend his right: first he refuses to reply, he exclaims, 
he threatens, he defies; then, forced to accept the discussion, he 
arms himself with chicanery, he surrounds himself with formidable 
artillery, crossing his fire, opposing one by one and all together occu- 
pation, possession, prescription, contracts, immemorial custom, and 
universal consent. Conquered on this ground, the proprietor, like a 
‘wounded boar, turns on his pursuers: 

“I have done more than occupy,” he cries with terrible emotion; 
“I have laboured, produced, improved, and transformed; 1 have 
CREATED. Taia e, das Sli nt eed ane ihe we f 


hunger. No one shared with me the trouble and expense; no one 
shall share with me the benefits." 

You have laboured, proprietor! Why then do you speak of first 
occupancy? What, were you not sure of your rights, or did you hope 
to deceive men and make justice an illusion? Be quick to show us 
your means of defence, for there will be no appeal to the judgement, 
and you know it is then a question of restitution. 

You have laboured! But what is there in common between the 
labour which duty compels you to perform and the appropriation of 
communal things? Do you not know that domain over the soil, like 
that over air and light, cannot be lost by prescription? 
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You have laboured! Have you never made others labour? Why, 
then, have they lost in labouring for you what you have gained in not 
labouring for them? 

You have laboured! Very well, but let us sce your creations, We 
will count, weigh, and measure them. It will be the judgment of 
Balthasar; for I swear by this balance, level, and square, that if you 
have appropriated another’ labour in any way whatsoever, you shall 
restore it to the last iota. 

‘Thus, the principle of occupation is abandoned; no longer is it 
said, “The land belongs to the one who first seizes it.” Property, 
forced into its first line of defense, repudiates its old adage; justice, 
ashamed, retracts her maxims; and sorrow lowers her veil over her 
blushing cheeks. And this progress in social philosophy dates only 
from yesterday: fifty centuries required for the extirpation of a lie! 
During this lamentable period, how many usurpations have been 
sanctioned, how many invasions glorified, how many conquests celeb- 
rated! How many absent have been dispossessed, how many poor 
banished and hungry excluded from wealth, which is so speedy and 
bold in action! How many jealousies and wars, incendiarism and 
bloodshed among the nations! But henceforth, thanks to the times 
and to the advent of reason, it will be admitted that the earth is not 
a prize to be won in a race; in the absence of any other obstacle, 
there is a place for everyone under the sun. Each one may tie his 
goat to the hedge, lead his cow to pasture, sow a corner of a field, 
and bake his bread by his own fireside. 

But no, everyone cannot do this. I hear it proclaimed on all sides, 
“Glory to labour and industry! To each according to his capacity; to 
each capacity according to its results.” I see three-quarters of the 
human race being plundered again, and one might say that the labour 
of a few cause it to rain and storm on the labour of the rest. 

“The problem is resolved,” exclaims Monsieur Hennequin. 
“Property, the daughter of labour, can be enjoyed at present and in 
the future only under the protection of the laws. It originates in 
natural law; its power comes from civil law; and from the union 
of these two ideas, labour and protection, have come positive legisla- 
ton. m 

Ah! “The problem is resolved! Property is the daughter of labour”! 
What, then, is the right of accession, and the right of succession, and 
the right of donation, etc, if not the right to become a proprietor by 
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simple occupation? What are your laws concerning the age of major- 
ity, emancipation, guardianship, and interdiction, if not the various 
conditions by which he who is already a labourer gains or loses the 
right of occupation, that is property? ... 

Being unable at this time to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
Code, I shall content myself with examining the three prejudices 
most usually invoked in favour of property: 1. appropriation, or the 
formation of property by possession; 2. the consent of men; and 3. 
prescription. I shall then inquire into the effects of labour both on. 
the relative condition of the labourers and on property. 


1. Land cannot be appropriated 


“Lands capable of cultivation would seem to be regarded as natural 
wealth, since they are not of human creation but freely given to man 
by nature; but this wealth is not transient like the air and water, since 
a field is a fixed and limited space which certain men have been able 
to appropriate to the exclusion of all others, who in their turn have 
consented to this appropriation; and so the land, which was a natural 
and gratuitous gift, has become social wealth, for the use of which 
we ought to pay.” (J.-B. Say, Political Economy). 

Was 1 wrong to say, at the beginning of this chapter, that the 
economists are the very worse authorities in matters of legislation 
and philosophy? It is the father of this sect J. B. Say] who clearly 
poses the question: how can the goods of nature, the wealth created 
by Providence, become private property? And it is he who responds 
by so gross an equivocation that we cannot tell whether this is because 
of the author's lack of intelligence or his bad faith. What, I ask, 
has the fixed and solid nature of the earth to do with the right of 
appropriation? I understand perfectly that a thing which is limited 
and not transient like the land offers a better chance of appropriation 
than the water or the sunshine, that it is easier to exercise the right 
of domain over the soil than over the atmosphere; but it is not a 
question of how easy something is; and Say confuses the principle 
with the possibility. We do not ask why the earth has been more 
extensively appropriated than the sea and the air; we only want to 
know by what right man has appropriated the wealth which he did 
not create and which was freely given to him by nature. 

Say, then, did not solve the question that he himself asked; but if 
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he had solved it, if the explanation he has given us were as satisfactory 
as it is illogical, we should still want to know who has a right to exact 
payment for the use of the soil, of this wealth which has not been 
created by anyone. Who is entitled to the rent of the land? The 
producer of the land, no doubt. But who made the land? God. There- 
fore, proprietor, retire. 

But the creator of the land does not sell it, he gives it; and in 
giving it, he is no respecter of persons. Why, then, are some of his 
children regarded as legitimate and others as bastards? If the equality 
of shares was an original right, how is it that the inequality of condi- 
tions is a posthumous right? 

Say gives us to understand that if air and water were not transient 
in nature, they would have been appropriated. Let me observe in 
passing that this is not only a hypothesis, itis a reality. Air and water 
have often been appropriated by men, I do not say as often as they 
could but as often as they were allowed to. 

‘The Portugese, having discovered the route to India by the Cape 
of Good Hope, pretended to have the sole right to that route; and 
Grotius, consulted in this matter by the Dutch, who refused to reco- 
gnise this right, wrote his treatise on The Freedom of the Sea expressly 
to prove that the sea is not open to appropriation. 

‘The right to hunt and fish has always been reserved for lords and 
Proprietors; today it is leased by the government and communes to 
whoever can pay the license fee and the rent. To regulate hunting 
and fishing is fine, but to make it a subject of sale is to create a 
monopoly over air and water. 

What is a passport? A universal recommendation of the traveller's 
person, a certificate of security for himself and his belongings. The 
treasury, whose nature it is to spoil the best things, has made the 
passport a means of espionage and a tax. Is it not to sell the right to 
travel and to move about? 

Finally, it is permissible neither to draw water from a spring in a 
particular place without the proprietor's permission, because by the 
right of accession the spring belongs to the possessor of the soil if 
there is no contrary claim, nor to pass a day on his premises without 
paying a tax, nor to look at a court, a garden, or an orchard, without 
the consent of the proprietor, nor to stroll in a park or an enclosure 
against the owner's will — everyone is allowed to shut himself up 
and to fence himself in. All these prohibitions are so many sacred 
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interdictions not only of the land but also of the air and water. Prop- 
erty excommunicates us, proletarians that we are: Terra, et aqua, et 
aere, et igne interdici sumus. 

The appropriation of the most fixed of all the elements cannot be 
accomplished without appropriating the other three, since according 
to French and Roman law, property of the surface carried with it 
property above and below the ground: Cujus est solum, ejus est usque 
ad coelum. Now, if the use of water, air, and fire excludes property, 
so does the use of the soil. This seems to be the chain of reasoning 
presented by Monsieur Ch. Comte in his Treatise on Property, chapter 


If a man, deprived of air for just a few moments, ceases to exist 
and if a partial deprivation would cause severe suffering, a partial or 
complete deprivation of food would produce similar effects on him, 
though less suddenly; and it would be the same, at least in certain 
climates, with deprivation of all clothing and shelter .... To sustain 
life man thus needs continually to appropriate all kinds of things. But 
these things do not exist in the same proportions. Some, such as the 
light of the stars, the atmosphere of the earth, and the water contained 
in the seas and oceans exist in such great quantities that men cannot 
create any perceptible increase or decrease; and each one can appro- 
priate as much as he needs without detracting from the enjoyment 
of others or causing them the least harm. Things of this sort are in 
some way the common property of the human race; the only duty 
imposed upon each individual in this regard is in no way to interfere. 
with the enjoyment of others. 

Let us complete the argument of Monsieur Ch. Comte. À man 
forbidden to travel the highways, from resting in the fields, from 
taking shelter in caves, from lighting a fire, from picking wild berries, 
from gathering herbs and boiling them in a bit of baked clay — such 
a man would not be able to live. Thus the earth, like water, air, and 
light, is an object of prime necessity which each may use freely, as 
long as the rights of others are not infringed. Why, then, has the 
earth been appropriated? Monsieur Ch. Comte’s reply is a curious 
one. Say pretends that it is because it is not transient; Monsieur Ch. 
Comte assures us that it is because it is not infinite. The land is 
limited; therefore, according to Monsieur Ch. Comte, it is something 
that should be appropriated. It would seem, on the contrary, that he 
ought to say that it should not be appropriated. For no matter how 
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large the quantities of air or light appropriated, no one is damaged 
thereby because there is always enough. With the soil, however, itis 
altogether different. Let him who will or can seize sun’s rays, the 
passing breeze, or the waves of the sea; I permit it and pardon his 
bad will; but should any living man dare to transform his right of 
territorial possession into a right of property, I will declare war upon 
him and fight him to the death. 

Monsieur Ch. Comte’s argument contradicts his thesis: “Among 
the things necessary ta the preservation of life,” he says, "some exist 
in such great quantities that they are inexhaustible, and others exist 
in lesser quantities and can satisfy the wants of only a certain number 
of persons. The former are called ‘common’ and the others 
‘private.’ " 

This is not exact reasoning: water, air, and light are common 
things not because they are inexhaustible but because they are 
indispensable, and indeed so indispensable that nature seems to 
have created them in quantities almost infinite so that their plenti- 
fulness might prevent their appropriation. Similarly, the land is 
indispensable to our existence, thus a common thing and insuscept- 
ible of appropriation; but land is much scarcer than the other 
elements, and so its use must be regulated not for the profit of 
a few but in the interest and for the security of all. In short, 
equality of rights is proved by equality of needs, Now, equality of 
right, for something which is limited in amount, can be realised 
only by equality of possession. An agrarian law underlies Monsicur 
Ch. Comte's arguments. 

From whatever side we view this question of property, provided 
we go to the bottom of it, we reach equality. 1 will not insist 


which cannot be appropriated; on this point economists and legists 
have produced storms of nonsense. The Civil Code, after having 
defined property, is silent about things susceptible or non- 
susceptible of appropriation; and if it speaks of things which are 
in the market, it always does so without determining or defining 
anything. However, light is not wanting. There are trivial maxims 
such as these: Ad reges potestas omnium pertinet, ad singulos proprietas. 
Omnia rex imperio ossidet, singula dominio.’ Popular sovereignty 
opposed to private property! Might not that be called a prophecy 
of equality, a republican oracle? A multitude of examples occurs 
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to us: once the possessions of the church, the domain of the crown, 
and the fiefs of the nobility were inalienable and imprescriptible. If 
instead of abolishing this privilege the Constituent Assembly had 
extended it to every individual, if it had declared that the right of 
labour, like liberty, could never be lost, the revolution would have 
been accomplished at that moment, and we could now devote 
ourselves to the work of perfecting it. 


2. Universal consent does not justify property 


In the extract from Say, quoted above, it is not clear whether the 
author means to base the right of property on the non-transient 
character of the soil or on the consent which he thinks all men 
have given to this appropriation. His formulation is such that it 
may have either meaning or both at once, so that we argue that 
the author intended to say, “The right of property resulting origin- 
ally from the exercise of the will, the stability of the soil permitted 
it to be applied to the land, and universal consent bas since 
sanctioned this application.” 

However that may be, can men legitimize property by mutual con- 
sent? | deny this. Although drafted by Grotius, Montesquieu, and 
J.-J Rousseau and signed by the whole human race, such a contract 
‘would be null in the eyes of the law, and an act to enforce it would 
be illegal. Men can no more give up labour than he can liberty. Now, 
to recognise the right of territorial property is to give up labour, since 
it is to surrender the means of labour; it is to compromise a natural 
right and to violate our humanity. 

But I wish that this tacit ör expressed consent, of which so much 
is made, had existed. What then would have been the result? Appar- 
ently the renunciations would have been reciprocal; no right would 
have been abandoned without an equivalent in exchange. We thus 
come back to equality, sine qua non of all appropriation, so that after 
having justified property by universal consent, that is, by equality, we 


can we extricate ourselves from this dilemma. Indeed, if, i 
of the social compact, property has equality for its condition, at the 
moment when equality ceases to exist, the compact is broken and all 
property becomes usurpation. We gain nothing, then, by this so- 
called consent of humanity. 
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3 Prescription never gives title to property 

The right of property was the origin of evil on earth, the first link in 
the long chain of crimes and miseries which the human race has 
endured since its birth. The delusion of prescription is the spell cast 
over minds, the death sentence breathed into consciences to check 
man's progress .owards truth and to preserve the worship of error. 

“The Code « efines prescription in this way: “A means of acquiring 
and losing something through the lapse of time.”* In applying this 
definition to ideas and beliefs, we may use the word “prescription” 
to denote the continuing prejudice in favour of old superstitions, 
whatever their object — the opposition, often furious and bloody 
which, in all ages, greets new ideas and makes martyrs out of sages. 
Not a principle, not a discovery, not a generous thought has, at 
entrance into the world, failed to meet a formidable barrier of tradi 
tional opinions, as if by a conspiracy of old prejudices. Prescriptions 
against reason, prescriptions against facts, prescriptions against all 
previously unknown truth ~ such is the sum total of the philosophy 
of the status quo and the banner of conservatives of all ages. 

When the Protestant Reformation was brought to the world, there 
was prescription in favour of violence, debauchery, and egoism; when 
Galileo, Descartes, Pascal, and their disciples restored philosophy 
and the sciences, there was prescription in favour of the philosophy 
of Aristotle; when our fathers of 1789 demanded liberty and equality, 
there was prescription in favour of tyranny and privilege. “There 
have always been proprietors, and there always will be”: it is with 
this profound maxim, the last gasp of egoism, that the teachers of 
social inequality hope to answer the attacks of their adversaries, no 
doubt imagining that ideas, like property, are subject to prescription. 

Enlightened today by the triumphal march of science and taught 
by its most glorious successes to question our own opinions, we 
receive with favour and applause the observer of nature who, after a 
thousand experiments based on the most profound analysis, pursues 
a new principle, a law hitherto unperceived. We take care to reject 
no idea, no fact, under the pretext that abler men than ourselves 
lived in former days and yet did not notice the same phenomena or 
grasp the same analogies. Why do we not take the same view of 
political and philosophical questions? Why this ridiculous mania for 
affirming that everything has been said — meaning that everything is 
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known about intelligence and social science? Why does it seem that 
the proverb “Nothing new under the sun" is reserved exclusively for 

‘The reason, we must admit, is that we still study philosophy 
through our imagination instead of by observation and method, and 
that fancy and will are accepted everywhere as judges in the place of 
reasoning from facts; and so it has been impossible to this day to 
distinguish the charlatan from the philosopher, the scholar from the 
imposter. Since the days of Solomon and Pythagoras imagination has 
been exhausted in trying to divine social and psychological laws, and 
all kinds of systems have been proposed. From this point of view it 
is probably true that “everything has been said,” but it is no less true 
that “everything remains to be known.” In politics (to take only this 
branch of philosophy) everyone chooses his party according to his 
passion and his interests; the mind is subject to the will; there is no 
science or even the beginning of certainty. In this way general ignor- 
ance produces general tyranny, and while liberty of thought is written 
in the Charter, servitude of thought, under the name of majority rule, 
is decreed by the Charter. 

In order to confine myself to the civil prescription described in the 
Code, I shall not begin with a discussion of that legal objection invoked 
by the proprietors that the charge does not apply to them (fin de non- 
recevoir], for that would be too tedious and argumentative. Everybody 
knows that there are rights which cannot be prescribed, and as for those 
things which can be gained through the lapse of time, no one is ignorant 
of the fact that prescription requires certain conditions, the omission 
of one of which renders it null. If itis true, for example, that the posses- 
sion of proprietors has been civil, public, peaceable, and uninterrupted, 
it is nonetheless true that it lacks just title, because the only titles that 
it might validate, occupation and labour, prove as much for the prolet- 
arian who demands as for the proprietor who defends. Further, this 
possession is without good faith, since it is based on a legal error which 
forbids prescription, according to the maxim of Paulus, Nunguam in 
usucapionibus juris error possessori prodest.” Here the legal error is either 
that the holder possesses by title of property, while he should possess 
only by title of usufruct, or that he has purchased a thing which no one 
had a right to transfer or sell. 

Another reason why prescription cannot be invoked in favour of 
property (a reason drawn from jurisprudence) is that the right to 
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possess real estate is part of a universal right that has never totally 
disappeared even in the most disastrous periods of human history, 
and that to be restored to full rights, it is enough for proletarians to 
prove that they have always exercised it in part. He, for example, 
who has the universal right to possess, give, exchange, loan, let, sell, 
transform, or destroy a thing preserves all of this right by the simple 
act of loaning, though he has never shown dominion in any other 
way. Similarly, we shall see that equality of wealth, equality of rights, 
of liberty, or will, and or personality are identical expressions of one 
and the same idea — the right of preservation and development, in a 
word, the right to live, against which prescription cannot begin to 
run until the extermination of humanity itself. 

Finally, as to the time required for prescription, it would be super- 
fluous to show that the property in general cannot be acquired by 
simple possession for ten, twenty, a hundred, a thousand, or a hun- 
dred thousand years, and that, so long as there exists a human head 
capable of understanding and contesting the right of property, this 
right will never be prescribed. For it is not a principle of jurispru- 
dence or an axiom of reason but only an accidental and contingent 
fact. One man’s possession may prescribe against that of another 
‘man, but just as the possessor cannot prescribe against himself, so 
reason has always the capacity to reform and revise itself, for the past 
is not binding on the future. Reason is external and always the same. 
‘The institution of property, the work of uninformed reason, may be 
abrogated by a more informed reason. Thus, property cannot be 
established by prescription. This is so certain and so true, that it is 
the basis of the maxim that in matters of prescription a legal error 
‘May not profit anyone. 

But I should be unfaithful to my method, and the reader would 
have the right to accuse me of charlatanism and falsehood if 1 had 
nothing further to say about prescription. I have shown first that 
appropriation of land is illegal and that to suppose it to be legal would 
mean only one thing, namely, equality of property. I have shown, in 
the second place, that universal consent proves nothing in favour of 
property and that, if it does prove anything, it is again equality of 
property. It remains still to demonstrate that prescription, if admiss- 
able at all, also presupposes equality of property. 

‘This demonstration will be neither long nor difficult. It is enough 
to recall the reasons for introducing the subject of prescription. 
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“Prescription,” says Dunod, “seems repugnant to natural equity, 
which permits no one either to deprive another of his goods without 
his knowledge and consent or to enrich himself at another's expense. 
But it often happens that, without prescription, one who had acquired 
something in good faith would be evicted after long possession, and 
even that one who has acquired something from its rightful owner, 
or who had been legitimately relieved from all obligations, would, on 
losing ttle, be liable to be dispossessed or subjected again; and there- 
fore the public good required that a term should be fixed, after which 
no one should be allowed to disturb actual possessors or to reassert 
rights too long neglected . . . . Civil law has thus, in the way that it 
has regulated prescription, done nothing more than perfect natural 
law and supplement the law of nations; and since it is founded on 
the good of the public, which is always to be preferred to that of 
individuals, bono public» usucapio introducta est, it should be regarded 
favourably when it is accompanied by the conditions required by 
law." 

Toullier, in his Civil Lam, writes: “In order that the question of 
proprietorship may not remain too long in a state of uncertainty, 
which would be injurious to the public good and would disturb the 
peace of families and the stability of social transactions, the law has 
set a time after which it will reject all claims and restore to possession 
its ancient prerogative by reuniting it with property." 

Cassiodorus said of property that it was the only safe port in the 
midst of the storms of chicanery and the waves of green: His unus 
inter humanas procellas portus, quem si homines fervida voluntate practeri- 
erint; in undosis semper jurgiis errabunt.? 

‘Thus, according to the authors, prescription is a means of preserv- 
ing public order, a restoration in certain cases of the original mode 
of acquisition, a fiction of the civil law which derives all its forces 
from the necessity of ending the differences which otherwise would 
never be resolved. For as Grotius says, time by itself has no effective 
power; all things happen in time, but nothing is done by time. Pre- 
scription, or the right of acquisition through the lapse of time, is thus 
as fiction of the law, conventionally adopted. 

But all property necessarily originated in prescription, or, as the 
Latins say, by usucapio, that is, by continuous possession. I ask in the 
first place, then, how possession can become property by the lapse 
of time? Continue possession as long as you wish, keep it for years 
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and for centuries, but you can never give duration, which by itself 
creates nothing, changes nothing, and modifies nothing, in the power 
to transform the usufructuary into a proprietor. Ifthe civil law recog- 
nises the right of a long-term possessor in good faith not to be dispos- 
sessed by a newcomer, this only confirms a right already respected; 
and prescription, applied in this way, simply means that possession 
which has continued for twenty, thirty, or a hundred years shall be 
maintained by the occupant. But when the law declares that the lapse 
of time turns the possessor into a proprietor, it supposes that a right 
can be created without a cause that produces it; it unjustifiably 
changes the condition of a subject; it legislates on a matter which is 
not in litigation; it exceeds its authority. Public order and private 
security require only that possession shall be protected; why has the 
law created property? Prescription was simply an assurance for the 
furure; why has the law made it a matter of privilege? 

"Thus the origin of prescription is identical with that of property 
itself, and since the latter can legitimate itself only under the condi- 
tion of formal equality, prescription is just another of the thousand 
forms which the necessity of maintaining this precious equality has 
taken. This is no vain induction or far-fetched inference; the proof 
can be found in the codes of law. 

Indeed, if all nations, through the instinct of justice and self- 
preservation, have recognised the utility and the necessity of prescrip- 
tion, and if their design has been to guard thereby the interests of 
the possessor, could they not do something for the absent citizen, 
separated from his family and country by commerce, war, or captivity, 
and without a way of exercising his right of possession? No. More- 
over, at the same time that prescription was introduced into the laws, 
it was admitted that property is preserved by intent alone, nudo animo. 
Now, if property if preserved by intent alone and if it can be lost 
only by the action of the proprietor, what is the use of prescription? 
How does the law dare to presume that the proprietor, who preserves 
by intent alone, intended to abandon that which he has allowed to 
be prescribed? What lapse of time can justify such a conjecture, and 
by what right does the law punish the proprietor for his absence by 
depriving him of his goods? What then! We found just now that 
prescription and property were identical, and now we find that they 
are things that destroy each other. 

Grotius, who perceived this difficulty, replied in such an interesting 
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way that his response deserves to be reported: Bene sperandum de 
hominibus, ac propterea non putandum eos hoc esse animo ut, rei caducae 
causa, hominem alterum velint in perpetuo peccato versari, quod evitari 
saepe non poterit sine tali derelictione:"® “Where is there a man,” he 
says, "with so unchristian a soul who, for a trifle, would perpetuate 
the offense of a possessor, as would inevitably happen if he did not 
consent to abandon his rights?” My God! 1 am that man. Though a 
million proprietors should burn for it in hell, I blame them for depriv- 
ing me of my portion of the goods of this earth. To this powerful 
consideration Grotius adds another, that it is better to abandon a 
disputed right than to make a legal claim, disturb the peace of nations, 
and stir up the fires of civil war. I accept this argument, if you like, 
provided you indemnify me; but if this indemnity is refused me, what 
do I, a proletarian, care for the peace and security of the rich? I care 
as little for public order as for the proprietor's welfare. I ask to live 
by labouring; otherwise 1 will die fighting. 

No matter how subtle the argument, prescription is still the contra- 
diction of property; or rather, prescription and property are two forms 
of the same principle but two forms which correct each other; it was 
not the least of the blunders of ancient and modern jurisprudence. 
that it pretended to reconcile them. Indeed, it is possible to see in 
the institution of property only the desire to guarantee a share of the 
soil to everyone and his right to labour, to see in the distinction 
between naked property and possession only an asylum for absentees, 
orphans, and all who do not know or cannot defend their rights, and 
to see in prescription only a means either of defence against unjust 
pretensions and encroachments or of ending the differences caused 
by the removal of possessors; but if so, we shall recognise in these 
various forms of human justice the spontaneous efforts of reason to 
come to the aid of the social instinct; and we shall see in this protec- 
tion of all rights the sentiment of equality and a constant levelling 
tendency. Upon reflection and insight, we shall find in the very exag- 
geration of these principles the confirmation of our doctrine; for if 
‘equality of conditions and universal association have not been realised 
earlier, this is because the spirit of the legislators and the false know- 
ledge of jurists presented obstacles for the time being to the common 
sense of the people, and because, while a flash of truth illuminated 
Primitive societies, the first speculations of its leaders could produce 
nothing but darkness. 
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After the first covenants, after the first drafts of laws and constitu- 
tions which were the expression of man’s primary needs, the mission 
of the lawyers was to reform the errors in legislation, to complete 
that which was defective, to reconcile by superior definitions those 
things which seemed contradictory; but instead they stopped at the 
literal meaning of the laws, contenting themselves with the servile role 
of commentators and scholastics. They have taken the inspirations of 
a weak and fallible reason as eternal axioms, have been influenced 
by popular opinion, are subject to the worship of texts; and so they 
have always followed the principle, adapted from the theologians, 
that what is universally, in all places, and at all times accepted is 
unquestionably true — quod ab omnibus, quod ubique, quod semper — as 
if a general but spontaneous opinion offered anything more than an 
appearance of truth. Let us not be deceived: the opinion of all peoples 
may confirm the perception of a fact, the vague sense of a law; but 
it can teach us nothing about either fact or law. ‘The consent of the 
human race is an indication of nature but not, as Cicero says, a law 
of nature. Behind the appearance the truth remains hidden; faith 
may accept it, but only well-founded reflection can know. Such has 
been the constant progress of the human mind in everything con- 
cerning physical phenomena and the creations of genius: how can it 
be otherwise with our consciousness and the rules of our actions? 


4. Labour. That labour by itself has no power to appropriate the things of 
nature 


We shall show by the aphorisms of political economy and law them- 
selves, that is, by the most specious arguments that property can 
offer: 


1. That labour by itself has no power to appropriate the things of 
nature. 

2. That by admitting that labour has this power, we are led dir- 
ect to equality of property, whatever the kind of labour, how- 
ever scarce the product, and however unequal the productive 
capacities. 

3. That in the order of justice, labour destroys property. 

Following the example of our opponents and in order to leave no 

obstacles in the path, let us examine the question in the clearest 

possible light. 


What is Property? 


Monsieur Ch. Comte says in his Treatise on Property" “France, 
considered as a nation, has a territory which is her own." 

France, like a single person, possesses a territory which she cultiv- 
ates, but she is not a proprietor. Nations are related to each other as 
individuals are: they are commoners and workers, and it is an abuse 
of language to call then proprietors. The right of use and abuse 
belongs no more to peoples than to men, and the time will come when 
a war waged for the purpose of preventing a nation from abusing the 
soil will be regarded as a holy war. 

‘Thus, Monsieur Ch. Comte, who undertakes to explain how prop- 
erty is formed and who begins by supposing that a nation is a propri- 
etor falls into the sophism called begging the question, which destroys 
his entire argument. 

If the reader thinks it is pushing logic too far to contest a nation's 
property rights in its territory, I will remind him that in all ages 
the legal fiction of national property has produced pretensions to 
suzerainty, tributes, regalian rights, corvées, quotas of men and money, 
supplies of merchandise, etc., and finally refusals to pay taxes, insur- 
rections, wars, and depopulation. 

“There exist in this territory extended tracts of land which have 
not been converted into individual property. These lands, which con- 
sist largely of forests, belong to the whole population, and the govern- 
ment, which receives the revenues, uses or ought to use them for the 
‘common interest.” 

“Ought to use” is well said, for it avoids a lie. 

“Let them be offered for sale . . 

Why offered for sale? Who has a right to sell them? Even if the nation 
were proprietor, can the generation of today dispossess the generation 
of tomorrow? The people possess by title of usufruct; the government 
rules, superintends, protects them, and passes acts of distributive just- 
ice. If the nation also makes concessions of land, it concedes only their 
use; it has no right to sell it or to alienate them in any way whatsoever. 
Not being a proprietor, how can it alienate property? 

“Suppose some industrious man buys a portion, a large swamp for 
example. This would be no usurpation, since the public would receive 
the exact value through the hands of the government and would be 
as rich after the sale as before.” 

‘This becomes ridiculous. What! Because a wasteful, imprudent, 
or incompetent official sells the possessions of the State without 
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allowing me to oppose the sale — I, a ward of the State, I, who have 
neither an advisory nor a deliberative voice in the Council of State — 
is this sale then right and legal? The representatives of the people 
waste its inheritance, and there is no redress? You say I have received 
from the government my share of the profits of the sale: but in the 
first place, I did not want to sell; and had I wanted to, I could not 
have sold because I had not the right. Moreover, 1 do not see that 1 
have profited from the sale. My representatives have dressed up some 
soldiers, repaired an old fortress, erected in their pride some costly 
but worthless monument; and then they have exploded some fire- 
works and set up a greased pole. What is all that compared to my 
loss? 


‘The purchaser draws boundaries, fences himself in, and says, 
"This is mine; everyone by himself, everyone for himself.” Here, 
then, is a piece of land on which no one henceforth has a right to 
step except for the proprietor and his friends, lands which can benefit 
nobody except for the proprietor and his servants. Allow these sales 
to multiply; and soon the people, who have been neither able nor 
willing to sell and who have received none of the profits of the sale, 
will have nowhere to rest, no shelter, no ground to cultivate. They 
will die of hunger at the proprietor's gates, on the edge of that prop- 
erty which was their heritage; and the proprietor, as he watches them 
die, will exclaim, “So perish idlers and vagrants!” 

To reconcile this to the proprictor’s usurpation, Monsieur Ch. 
Comte pretends that the lands were of litle value at the time of sale. 

“We should take care not to exaggerate the importance of these 
usurpations: they should be measured by the number of men whom 
the occupied land would support and by the means which it would 
furnish them. It is evident, for instance, that if a piece of land which 
today is worth a thousand francs was worth only five centimes when 
it was usurped, the real loss is only five centimes. A square league 
of earth would be hardly sufficient to support a savage in distress; 
today it supplies the means of existence to a thousand persons. Nine 
hundred and ninety-nine parts of this land are the legitimate property 
of the possessors; only one-thousandth of the value has been 
usurped.” 

A peasant admitted one day at confession that he had destroyed a 
document by which he admitted being a debtor to the amount of 
three hundred francs. 
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Said his confessor, “You must return these three hundred francs.” 

“No,” replied the peasant, “I will return two pennies to pay for 
the paper.” 

‘The reasoning of Monsieur Ch. Comte resembles the good faith 
of this peasant. The soil has not only an integral and actual value, it 
has also a potential value for the future, which depends on our ability 
to make it valuable and to put it to use. Destroy a bill of exchange, 
promissory note, and as a paper you destroy almost nothing at all; 
but with this paper you destroy your title and, in losing your title, 
deprive yourself of your goods. Destroy the land or (what is the same 
thing) sell it; and you not only alienate one, two, or more crops, but 
you annihilate all the products that you could derive from it - you 
and your children and your children’s children. 

When Monsicur Ch. Comte, the apostle of property and the eulo- 
gist of labour, supposes an alienation of the soil on the part of the 
government, we need not believe that he does so without reason and 
to no purpose; for he needs this assumption. As he rejected the 
theory of occupancy and, moreover, as he knew that labour could not. 
constitute the right without a previous permission to occupy, he was 
obliged to connect this permission with the authority of the govern- 
ment, which means that property is based on the sovereignty of the 
people, or in other words, on universal consent. This theory we have 
already discussed. 

‘To say that property is the daughter of labour and then to give 
labour material on which to operate is, if I am not mistaken, circular 
reasoning. From this contradictions will arise. 

“A piece of land of a certain size produced food enough to 
sustain a man for a day. If the possessor, through his labour, finds 
the means to produce enough for two days, he doubles its value. 
This new value is his work, his creation, and it deprives no one; 
it is his property.” 

I maintain that the possessor is paid for his trouble and industry 
in his doubled crop but that he acquires no right to the land. “Let 
the labourer have the fruits of his labour.” I agree, but 1 do not 
understand that property in products means property in raw material. 
Does the fisherman, who on the same coast knows how to catch more 
fish than his fellows, become the proprietor of the fishing area? Can 
the skill of a hunter ever be regarded as a title of property over a 
game forest? The analogy is perfect: the diligent cultivator finds his 
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reward in the abundance and superior quality of his crop. If he has 
made improvements in the soil, he has the right of preference as 
possessor; but under no circumstances can he be allowed to claim a 
proprietary right over the soil which he cultivates on the basis of his 
skill as a cultivator. 

In order to change possession into property, something is needed 
besides labour, something without which a man would cease to be 
proprietor as soon as he ceased to be a labourer. Now, what makes 
Property, according to the law, is immemorial and uncontested, that 
is, prescription; labour is only the visible sign, the physical act by 
which occupation is manifested. If then the cultivator remains propri- 
etor after he has ceased to labour and produce and if his possession, 
first conceded and then tolerated, finally becomes inalienable, this is 
through the benefit or civil law and by virtue of the principle of 
‘occupancy. So true is this that there is no bill of sale, no farm lease 
or loan, and no rent agreement that lacks it. 1 will give only one 
‘example. 

How do we measure the value of land? By its product. If a piece 
of land yields 1,000 francs, we say that at 5% this land is worth 
20,000 francs; at 4% worth 25,000 francs, etc.; and this means, in 
other words, that in twenty or twenty-five years the value of this land 
would be recovered by the purchaser. If, then, after a certain length 
of time, the price of a piece of land has been wholly recovered, how 
is it that the purchaser continues to be proprietor? Because of the 
right of occupancy, without which every sale would be a redemption. 

The theory of appropriation by labour is, then, a contradiction of 
the Code; and when the partisans of this theory pretend to exclaim 
the laws on this basis, they contradict themselves. 

“If men succeed in fertilizing land hitherto unproductive or even 
destructive, such as certain swamps, they create thereby full 


Property. 

What good does it do to inflate an expression and play with equi- 
vocations, as if we expected to change the reality in this way? "They 
create full property”: you mean that they create a productive capacity 
which formerly did not exist, but this capacity cannot be created 
without material to support it. The substance of the soil remains the 
same; only its qualities and modifications have been changed. Man 
has created everything except the material itself. Now, I maintain that 
he can possess and use this material only on condition of permanent 
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labour, granting him, for the time being, the right of property in 
things which he had produced. 

This, then, is the first point resolved: property in produce, even if 
this is allowed, does not mean property in the means of production; 
this seems to me to need no further demonstration. ‘The soldier who 
possesses his arms, the mason who possesses the materials committed 
to his care, the fisherman who possesses the water, the hunter who 
possesses the fields and woods, and the cultivator who possesses the 
lands are all the same: all are, if you like, proprietors of their products, 
but none is proprietor of the means of production. The right to the 
produce is exclusively jus im re, the right to the means is common, 
jus ad rem. 


5: That labour leads to equality of property 


Let us agree, however, that labour confers a right of property in 
material: why is not this principle universal? Why is the benefit of the 
so-called law confined to a few and denied to the mass of labourers? A 
philosopher, arguing that all animals were originally born from the 
earth warmed by the rays of the sun, almost like mushrooms, was 
asked why the earth no longer yielded crops of that nature; and he 
answered: “Because it is old, and has lost its fertility.” Has labour, 
once so fertile, also become sterile? Why does the tenant no longer 
acquire through his labour the land formerly acquired by the labour 
of the proprietor? 

“The reason,” they said, “is that it is already appropriated.” 
That is no answer. A farm yields fifty bushels per hectare; the 
skill and labour of the tenant double this product: this increase is 
the creation of the tenant. Support the owner, in an unusual act 
of moderation, does not go so far as to absorb this product by 
raising the rent but allows the cultivator to enjoy the results of 
his labour; even then justice is not satisfied. The tenant, by 
improving the land, has created a new value in the property, and 
so he has a right to a portion of the property. If the farm was 
originally worth 100,000 francs and if by the labour of the tenant 
it increases its value to 150,000 francs, the tenant who produced 
this surplus value is the legitimate proprietor of a third of the 
farm. Monsieur Ch. Comte could not have declared this doctrine 
to be false, for it was he who said: 
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“Men who make the earth more fertile are no less useful to their 
fellow men than those who create new land.” 

Why then is not this rule applicable to the man who improves the 
land, as well as to him who clears it? From the labour of the former 
the land is worth (1) and from that of the latter it is worth (2); both 
create equal values, so why not accord equal property to both? Unless 
one again invokes the right of first occupancy, I defy anyone to offer 
a better argument. 

“But,” it will be said, “even if we agree with your demands, we 
could not achieve a better of property. Land does not go on 
increasing in value forever; after two or three cultivations it attains 
its maximum fertility. What is added by the art of agronomy is pro- 
duced from the progress of science and the spread of enlightenment 
rather than from the skill of the labourers. Thus, the addition of a 
few workers to the mass of proprietors would be no argument against 


In fact this would be reviving a fruitless debate if our efforts 
resulted simply in extending privileges over land and monopoly of 
industry and in emancipating only a few hundred labourers out of 
the millions of proletarians. But this would again be to misunder- 
stand our real thought and goes to show a lack of intelligence 
and logic. 

If the labourer who added to the value of a thing has a right 
of property in it, the one who maintains this value acquires the 
same right. For what is it to maintain? It is to add incessantly, to 
create continuously. What is it to cultivate? It is to give the soil 
its value every year; it is to prevent by renewed creation each year 
the value of a piece of land from being diminished or destroyed. 
Admitting, then, that property is rational and legitimate, admitting 
that rent is equitable and just, 1 say that the cultivator acquires 
property by the same title as one who clears or improves it, and 
that every time a tenant pays his rent, he obtains a fraction of the 
property in the land that is entrusted to his care, the denominator 
of which is equal to the proportion of rent paid. If you refuse to 
admit this, you fall into absolutism and tyranny, you recognise 
caste privileges, and you sanction slavery. 

Whoever labours become a proprietor: this fact cannot be denied 
according to the principles either of political economy or of law. 
And when I say proprietor, | do not mean simply (as do our 
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hypocritical economists) proprietor of his compensation, his salary, 
his wages; I mean proprietor of the value which he created and 
by which the master alone profits. 

As all this relates to the theory of wages and of the distribution 
of products, and as this matter has never been made sufficiently 
clear, I ask permission to insist on it, for it is a discussion that 
will not be useless for our purpose. Many persons talk of admitting 
workers to a share of production and profits, but in their minds 
this participation is pure charity. They have never shown, nor 
perhaps suspected, that it was a natural, necessary right, inherent 
in labour and inseparable from the function of producer, even on 
the lowest level of his operations. 

Here is my proposition: The labourer retains, even afier receiving 
his wages, a natural right of property im the thing which he has 
produced. 

I again quote Monsieur Ch. Comte: 


Some labourers are employed in draining marshes, in cutting 
down trees and brushwood, in a word, in clearing the soil. 
They increase the value, they make the amount of property 
larger; they are paid for the value which they add in the form 
of food and daily wages; and this value then becomes the 
property of the capitalist. 


The price is not enough: the labour of the workers has created 
a value, and this value is their property. But they have neither 
sold or exchanged it; and you, capitalist, have not earned it. That 
you should have a partial right to the whole in return for the 
materials that you have furnished and the supplies that you have 
procured is perfectly just. You contributed to the production, and 
so you ought to share in the enjoyment. But your right does not 
annihilate that of the labourers who, in spite of you, have been 
your colleagues in the work of production. Why do you talk of 
wages? The money with which you pay the wages of the labourers 
barely covers the years of perpetual possession which they have 
abandoned to you. Wages are the cost required to maintain and 
to recompense the labourer, and you are wrong to see in it the 
price of a sale. The worker has sold nothing; he knows neither 
his right nor the extent of the concession which he has made to 
you, nor the meaning of the contract which you pretend to have 
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made with him. On his side, there is utter ignorance; on yours, 
error and surprise, not to say deceit and fraud. 

Let us make this clearer and more obvious by another 
example, 

No one is ignorant of the difficulties encountered in the conver- 
sion of uncultivated land into arable and productive land. These 
difficulties are such that usually an isolated man would perish 
before he could put the soil in a condition to provide him with 
the least subsistence. For this the united and combined efforts of 
society and all the resources of industry are needed. Monsieur 
Ch. Comte quotes on this subject numerous and well-authenticated 
facts, without suspecting for a moment that he is gathering testi- 
mony against his own system. 

Let us suppose that a colony of twenty or thirty families is 
established in a wild district, covered with underbrush and woods, 
from which, by agreement, the natives consent to withdraw. Each 
of these families possesses a moderate but adequate amount of 
capital, such as a colonist might choose: animals, seeds, tools, and 
a little money and food. The land having been divided, each family 
settles itself as comfortably as possible and begins to clear away 
the section allotted to it. But after a few weeks of extraordinary 
fatigue, incredible suffering, ruinous and almost useless labour, 
our colonists begin to complain of their trade. Their condition 
seems hard to them, and they curse their miserable existence. 

Suddenly, one of the cleverest of them kills a pig, cures a part 
of the meat, and, resolved to sacrifice the rest of his provisions, 
goes to find his companions in misery. “Friends,” he begins in a 
very benevolent tone, “what trouble it costs you to do a little work 
and to live so poorly! A fortnight of labour has reduced you to 
your last extremity! ... Let us make a bargain by which you shall 
all profit. I offer you provisions and wine; you shall get so much 
every day; we will work together, and by God, my friends, we will 
bbe happy and contented!” 

Would empty stomachs be able to resist such an invitation? The 
hungriest of them follow the treacherous tempter: they go to work; 
the charm of society, emulation, joy, and mutual assistance double 
their strength; the work apparently advances. Singing and laughing, 
they subdue nature; soon the soil is transformed; the mellowed 
earth only waits for the seed. This done, the proprietor pays his 
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labourers, who, on going away, thank him and regret that the 
happy days they have spent with him are over. 

Others follow this example, always with the same success. Once 
these are installed, the rest disperse, each one returning to his 
grubbing. But while grubbing, it is necessary to live; while clearing 
away for their neighbour, they have done no clearing for them- 
selves. One year's planting and harvest is already lost. They had 
calculated that in lending their labour they could only gain, since 
they would be saving their own provisions and, while living better, 
would get stil more money. False calculation! They have only 
created the means of production for someone else, and they have 
created nothing for themselves. The difficulties of clearing remain 
the same. Their clothing wears out, their provisions give out, and 
soon their purse becomes empty for the profit of the one for 
whom they have worked and who alone can furnish the provisions 
which they need, since he alone is in a position to produce them. 
‘Then, when the poor grubber has exhausted his resources, the 
man with the provisions (like the ogre in the fable, who scents 
his victim from afar) again appears. To one he offers employment 
again by the day; from another he offers to buy at a good price 
a piece of his poor land, which is not and never can be of any 
use to him; that is, he uses the labour of one man to cultivate 
the field of another for his own profit, so that after twenty years, 
five or six of the thirty individuals originally equal in fortune have 
become proprietors of the whole district, while the rest have been 
philanthropically dispossessed. 

In this century of bourgeois morality in which I have had the good 
fortune to be born, the moral sense is so weakened that I should not 
be at all surprised if I were asked by many a worthy proprietor what 
I see in this that is unjust and illegitimate. Debased creature! Galvan- 
ized corpse! How can I hope to convince you, if you cannot tell 
robbery when it happens before your eyes. A man, by soft and insinu- 
ating words, finds the secret of taxing others for his own advance- 
ment; then, once enriched by their united efforts, he refuses, on the 
very conditions he himself dictated, to promote the well-being of. 
those who made his fortune for him. And you ask how such conduct 
is fraudulent? He maintains that he has paid his labourers, that he 
owes them nothing more, that he has nothing to gain from putting 
himself in the service of others, while his own occupations claim him 
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attention; under this pretext he then refuses to aid others in their 
advancement as they had aided him in his; and when, in the impot- 
ence of their isolation, these abandoned labourers are forced to seek 
their heritage, he — this ungrateful proprietor, this cheating upstart — 
is ready to consummate their exploitation and their ruin. And you 
think this is just? Take care! I read in your amazement the reproach 
of a guilty conscience rather than the innocent astonishment of invol- 
untary ignorance. 

“The capitalist,” they say, “has paid the labourers their ‘daily 
wages’ "; more precisely, it should be said that the capitalist has paid 
as many times “one day's wage” as he has employed labourers each 
day, which is not at all the same thing. For he had paid nothing for 
that immense power which results from the union and harmony of 
labourers and the convergence and simultaneity of their efforts. Two 
hundred grenadiers set the obelisk of Luxor on its base in a few 
hours; do you suppose that one man could have accomplished the 
same task in two hundred days? Yet according to the calculation of 
the capitalist, the amount of wages paid would have been the same. 
Well, a desert to prepare for cultivation, a house to build, a factory 
to run - these are all obelisks to erect, mountains to move. The 
smallest fortune, the slightest establishment, the beginning of the 
lowest industry all demand the combination of so many different 
kinds of labour and skill that one man could not possibly execute 
them all. It is astonishing that the economists never have noticed this 
fact. Let us strike a balance, then, between what the capitalist has 
received and what he had paid out. 

The labourer needs a salary which will enable him to live while he 
works, for unless he consumes, he cannot produce. Whoever employs 
a man should maintain and support him or give him an equivalent 
wage. This is the first thing to do in all production. I admit, for the 
moment, that in this respect the capitalist has done his duty. 

It is necessary that the labourer should find in his production, 
besides his actual support, a guarantee of his future support, or else 
the source of production would be exhausted and his productive 
capacity would come to nothing. In other words, new labour must be 
renewed perpetually by labour accomplished; such is the universal 
law of reproduction. In this way the proprietor of a farm finds (1) in 
his crops the means not only of supporting himself and his family but 
also of maintaining and improving his capital, of raising live-stock — in 
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a word the means of working and continuing to work; and (2) in his 
property a productive agency and a permanent assurance of a landed 
estate for cultivation and labour. 

But what is the basis of cultivation of the one who lends his ser- 
vices? The proprietor's presumed need of him and the unwarranted 
supposition that he wishes to employ him. Just as the commoner 
[roturier| once held his land by the munificence and at the pleasure 
of the lord, so today the worker holds his labour at the pleasure of 
the master and proprietor: this is what is called possession by a pre- 
carious title.’ But this precarious condition is an injustice, for it 
implies an inequality in the bargain. The worker's wages barely 
exceed his current consumption and do not assure him wages for 
tomorrow, while the capitalist finds in the instrument produced by 
the labourer a promise of independence and security for the future. 

iow, this reproductive ferment, this eternal germ of life, this pre- 
paration of the land and manufacture of implements for production 
represents what the capitalist owes to the producer and what he has 
never paid; and it is this fraudulent denial which causes the poverty 
of the labourer, the luxury of idleness, and the inequality of condi- 
tions. It is this above all which has been so appropriately called the 
exploitation of man by man. 

One of three things must be done: either the worker will share the 
product with his employer in addition to his wage, a deduction having 
been made from all the wages, or the employer must render the 
labourer an equivalent in productive service, or he must promise to 
employ the worker forever. Division of the product, reciprocity of 
service, or guarantee of perpetual labour: the capitalist cannot escape 
these alternatives. But it is evident that he cannot satisfy the second 
and third of these conditions: he can neither put himself in the service 
of the thousands of workers, who, directly or indirectly, have helped 
him to establish himself; nor can he employ them all forever. This 
leaves only division of the property. But if the property is divided, all 
conditions will be equal, and there will no longer be cither great 
capitalists or great proprietors. 

Thus, when Monsieur Ch. Comte, pursuing his hypothesis, shows 
us his capitalist successively acquiring property in everything he has 
+ Precarious, from precar, “I pra,” because the act of concession expressly signified that 

the lord, in answer to the prayers of his men or slaves, had granted them permission 10 

A. 
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paid for, he sinks deeper into his deplorable contradiction; and since 
his argument does not change, neither can our response. “Certain 
labourers are employed in building: some quarry the stone, others 
transport it, others cut it, and still others put it in place. Each of 
them adds a certain value to the material which passes through his 
hands; and this value, the product of his labour, is his property. He 
sells it as fast as he creates it to the proprietor of the building, who 
pays him for it in foods and wages.” 

Divide et impera, divide and conquer: divide and you will become 
rich; divide and you will deceive men, dazzle their minds, and 
mock justice. Separate labourers from each other, and each one’s 
daily wage may exceed the value of each individual product, but 
this is not the question here. À force of a thousand men working 
for twenty days has been paid the same as a force of one working 
fifty-five years; but this force of one thousand has done in twenty 
days what a single man, working continuously for a million centur- 
ies, could not accomplish: is this exchange equitable? Once more, 
no; for when you have paid all the individual forces, you have still 
not paid the collective force. Consequently, there always remains a 
right of collective property which you have not acquired and which 
you enjoy unjustly. 

1 suggest that twenty days’ wages is enough to feed, lodge, and 
clothe this multitude for twenty days: but with their employment 
finished at the end of that time, what will become of them if, as fast 
as they create, they abandon their creations to the proprietors who 
will abandon them in turn? While the proprietor, firmly established 
thanks to the aid of all the labourers, lives in security and does not 
fear the lack of labour or bread, the labourer’s only hope is the 
benevolence of this same proprietor, to whom he has sold and surren- 
dered his liberty. If, then, the proprietor, ensconced behind his com- 
fort and his rights, refuses to employ the labourer, how can the 
labourer live? He has planted an excellent field and cannot sow it; 
he has built a large and splendid home and cannot live in it; he has 
produced everything and enjoys nothing. 

We advance from labour to equality. Each step we take brings us 
closer to it; if the strength, diligence, and industry of workers were 
equal, obviously their fortunes would be equal, too. Indeed, if, as is 
pretended and as we have admitted, the labourer is proprietor of the 
value which he creates, what follows is: 
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1. — that the labourer acquires at the expense of the idle proprietor; 

2. — that since all production is necessarily collective, the labourer 
has the right, according to the amount of his work, to his share 
in the profits and benefits; and 

3. that since all capital is social property, no one has exclusive 
Property in it. 


‘These inferences are undeniable and by themselves would suffice 
to overthrow our whole economical system and change our institu- 
tions and our laws. Why do the very persons who established this 
principle now refuse to accept it? Why do the Says, the Comtes, 
the Hennequins, and the others, after having said that property is 
born of labour, seek afterwards to realise it through occupation 
and prescription? 

But let us leave these sophists to their contradictions and to 
their blindness. The good sense of the people will correct their 
misunderstandings. Let us make haste to enlighten it and show it 
the true path. Equality approaches: already we have been separated 
from it by only a small space: tomorrow even this gap will have 
been closed. 


6. That in society all wages are equal 


The Saint-Simonians, the Fourierists, and in general all who in our 
day are involved in social economy and reform, inscribe upon their 
banner: 
“To each according to his capacity, to each capacity according 
to its results” (Saint-Simon), and 
“To each according to his capital, his labour, and his skill” 
(Fourier). 


By this they mean (although they do not say so in so many 
words) that the products of nature solicited by labour and industry 
are a reward, a palm, a crown offered to all sorts of preeminence 
and superiority. They regard the land as an immense arena in 
which prizes are contended for, no longer, it is true, with blows 
of the sword, by force and by treachery, but by acquired wealth 
they mean (and everyone agrees with them) that to the greatest 
capacity the greatest reward is due; and to use the merchants 
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way of speaking (which has, at least, the merit of being un- 
equivocal), that compensations must be apportioned according to 
capacity and results. 

‘The disciples of these two so-called reformers cannot deny that 
such is their thought; for otherwise they would contradict their 
official interpretations and destroy the unity of their systems. Fur- 
thermore, such a denial on their part is not to be feared, for the 
two sects glory in establishing as a principle the inequality of 
conditions, according to the analogy of nature, which (they say) 
intended the inequality of capacities. They boast only one thing, 
which is that their political system is so perfect that the social 
inequalities always correspond to natural inequalities. As for know- 
ing whether inequality of conditions, which is to say compensation, 
is possible, they care less about this than they do setting a standard 
of capacity." 

“To each according to his capacity, to each capacity according 
to its results.” 
“To each according to his capital, his labour, and his talent.” 


Since the death of Saint-Simon and the self-deification of Fourier, 
not one of their numerous disciples has attempted to give to the 
public a scientific demonstration of this great maxim, and I wager a 
hundred to one that no Fourierist even suspects that this dual aphor- 
ism is open to two different interpretations. 


“To each according to his capacity, to each capacity according 
to its results." 


“To each according to his capital, his labour, and his talent.” 


This proposition, taken, as they say, in sensu obvio, in the apparent 
and common sense, is false, absurd, unjust, contradictory, hostile to 
liberty, friendly to tyranny, anti-social, and unfortunately conceived 
under the specific influence of the proprietary prejudice. 

First, capital must be eliminated from the list of elements entitled 
to a reward. The Fourierists, as far as I have been able to learn from 
a few of their pamphlets, deny the right of occupation and recognise 
* According to Saint-Simon, the Saint-Simonian priest determines the capacity of each 

‘by his pontifical infallibility, in imitation of the Roman church; according to Fourier, 
‘the rankings and merit are decided by vot, in imitation ofthe constiutiona regime: 
obviously, the great man is mocking the reader and docs not want to tell his secret. 
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no basis of property except labour. On the basis of a similar premise, 
they would have understood, if they had reasoned about it, that capital 
profits its proprietor only by virtue of the right of occupation, and so 
this production is illegitimate. Indeed, if labour is the sole basis of 
property, I cease to be proprietor of my field as soon as I receive 
rent for it from another cultivator. This we have irrefutably demon- 
strated. Now, it is the same with all capital, so that to put capital in 
an enterprise is, by the letter of the law, to exchange it for an equiva- 
lent sum in products. I will not enter again upon this now useless 
discussion, since in the following chapter I propose to get to the 
bottom of what is called “production by capital.” 

‘Thus, capital can be exchanged, but it cannot be a source of 
income. 

What remains are Jabour and skill or, as St. Simon puts it, "results" 
and "capacities." These I will examine successively. 

‘Should salaries be distributed according to labour? In other words, 
is it just that he who does the most should get the most? I beg the 
reader to pay the closest attention to this point. There can be no 
doubt about the answer. 

God said to man, “In the sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread”; 
that is, you will produce your own bread; with more or less pleasure, 
according to your ability to manage and organise your efforts, you 
will labour. God did not say, “Thou shalt quarrel with thy neighbour 
for thy bread" but “Thou shalt labour by the side of thy neighbour, 
and both of you shall dwell together in harmony.” Let us develop 
the meaning of this law, the extreme simplicity of which renders it 
‘open to misconstruction. 

In labour it is necessary to distinguish two things, association and 
available material. 

In so far as labourers are associated, they are equal; and it is a 
contradiction to say that one should be paid more than another. For 
the product of one labourer can be paid for only in the product of 
another labourer; thus if the two products are unequal, the remain- 
der, or the difference by society and so, not being exchanged, will 
not affect the equality of wages. The result for the stronger worker 
will be, if you like, a natural inequality but not a social inequality, 
since no one has suffered for his strength and productive energy. In 
a word society exchanges only equal products; that it, it pays only for 
labour done for its benefit; and so it pays all workers equally. What 
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they produce outside of the sphere of society is of no more concern 
than the difference in their voices and their hair. 

It may seem that I have just posited the principle of inequality, but 
it is exactly the opposite. On any given piece of land the total amount 
of labour which can be expended for society, that is, of labour sus- 
ceptible of exchange, is proportionate to the number of labourers and 
to the size of the task assigned to each; and so it follows that natural 
inequality is neutralized to the extend that association increases and 
a larger quantity of consumable values is socially produced. Thus, in 
society the only thing which could restore the inequality of labour 
would be the right of occupation, the right of property. 

Now, suppose that this daily social task be either plowing, weeding, 
or reaping of two hundred square meters and that the average time 
required to accomplish it is seven hours: then one labourer will finish 
it in six hours, another only in eight, and the majority in seven. 
Nevertheless, provided each one furnishes the quantity of labour 
demanded of him, whatever time he takes, he has the right to equal 
wages. 

Should a labourer capable of finishing his task in six hours have 
the right, on grounds of superior strength and activity, to usurp the 
employment of the less skilful labourer and thus rob him of his labour 
and bread? Who dares maintain such a proposition? He who finishes 
before the others may rest, if he chooses, and devote himself to useful 
exercise and labours for the maintenance of his strength, the culture 
of his mind, and pleasures of his life. This he can do without injury 
to any one: but let him confine himself to services which affect him 
alone. Vigor, genius, diligence, and personal advantages which come 
from these are the work of nature and to a certain extent of the 
individual; society grants them the esteem they merit, but the wages 
it pays them is measured not by what they can do but what they 
produce. Now, the production of each is limited by the right of all 

If the soil were infinite and the available material were inexhaust- 
ible, even then we could not maintain this maxim, “To each according 
to his labour." Why is this? Because once again society, whatever the 
number of its members, must pay them all the same wages, since it 
pays them only in their own products. However, on the hypothesis 
just made, since the strong cannot be prevented from using all their 
advantages, we would seck the inconveniences of natural inequality 
being reborn in the midst of social equality. But the land, with regard 
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to the productive power of its inhabitants and their ability to multiply, 
is very limited; and further, by the immense variety of products and 
extreme division of labour, the social task is easy to fulfill. Now, 
through this limitation of producible things and through the facility 
of producing them, the law of absolute equality results. 

Yes, life is a struggle, but this struggle is not between man and 
man, it is between man and nature; and everyone must be part of it. 
If in the struggle the strong come to the aid of the weak, their kind- 
ness deserves praise and love; but their aid should be accepted as a 
free gift, not imposed by force or offered at sale. Everyone has the 
same course to run, which is neither too long nor too difficult: who- 
ever finishes it finds his reward at the end, and it is not necessary to 
get there first. 

In the printing business, where the labourers usually work by the 
job, the compositor receives so much per thousand letters set; the 
printer so much per thousand sheets printed. There, as elsewhere, 
‘one may find inequalities of talent and skill. When no one worries 
about calence, that is, stoppage, which sometimes occurs in printing 
and type-setting as in all other trades, everyone is free to work his 
hardest and exert his faculties to the utmost; then the one who does 
less gets less. But when business slows down, compositors and 
Printers divide up their labour, and all monopolists are detested as 
robbers or traitors. 

There is a philosophy in the conduct of these printers which nei- 
ther economists nor lawyers have ever attained. If our legislators had 
introduced into their codes the principle of distributive justice, which 
governs printing firms, and if they had observed the popular instincts 
not in order to imitate them servilely but in order to reform and 
generalise them, then this liberty and equality would long have been 
established on an indestructible basis, and we should not now be 
disputing about the right of property and the necessity of social 
distinctions. 

It has been calculated that if labour were equally shared by the 
whole number of able-bodied individuals, the average working day 
of each individual in France would not exceed five hours. If so, how 
can we dare to talk of the inequality of labourers? It is the labour of 
Robert Macaire" that causes inequality. 

The principle, “To each according to his labour,” interpreted to 
mean “Who works the most receives the most,” is based on two 
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‘obvious errors: one, an error of economics, that in the labour of 
society tasks are unequal, and the other, an error of physics, that the 
amount of producible things is limited. 

“But,” it will be said, “what if there are some people who want to 
perform only half of their task? … Would you not be embarrassed?” 
Probably they are satisfied with half of their salary. Paid according 
to the labour they had performed, what could they complain about, 
and what injury would they do to others? In this sense it is fair 10 
ipply the maxim, “To each according to his accomplishments”: this 
is the law of equality. 

Further, many difficulties, related to the police system and to the 
organisation of industry, might be raised here. I will answer them all 
with this one sentence, which is that they must all be resolved by the 
principle of equality. Thus, someone might observe, “Here is a task 
which cannot be delayed without detriment to production. Ought 
society to suffer from the negligence of a few, and will it not, out of 
respect for the right of labour, venture to assure with its own hands 
the product refused by them? In this case, to whom does the salary 
belong?” 

It belongs to society, which will be allowed to perform the labour 
either by itself or through its representatives, but always in such a 
way that the general equality should never be violated and that the 
idler shall be punished for his idleness. Further, if society may not 
use excessive severity towards its lazy members, it does have the right 
in the interests of its own survival to guard against abuses. 

“But every industry,” they will add, “needs leaders, instructors, 
superintendents, etc. Will these be engaged in this task?" No, since 
their task is to lead, to instruct, and to superintend. But they must 
be chosen from the labourers by the labourers themselves and must 
fulfil the conditions of eligibility. It is the same with all public func- 
tions, whether of administration or of instruction. 

"Thus, the first article of the universal constitution will be: the 
limited quantity of available material demonstrates the necessity of 
if labour according to the number of labourers. ‘The capacity, 
given to all, of accomplishing a social task, that is, an equal task, and 
the impossibility of paying one labourer except in the products of 
another, justify the equality of wages. 
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7. That the inequality of faculties is the necessary condition of equality 
of fortunes 


‘One may make the following objection — which constitutes the second 
part of the St. Simonian and the third part of the Fourierist maxims — 
All kinds of labour cannot be executed with equal facility. Some 
require great superiority of skill and intelligence, and this superi- 
ority adds to the price. The artist, the scholar, the poet, the 
statesman, are esteemed only because of their excellence; and 
this excellence destroys all parity between them and other men: 
before these summits of science and genius the law of equality 
disappears. Now, if equality is not absolute, it does not exist. 
From the poet we descend to the novelist, from the sculptor to 
the stonecutter, from the architect to the mason, and from the 
chemist to the cook, etc. Capacities are classified and subdivided 
into orders, genera, and species; the extremes of talent are con- 
nected by intermediate talents; humanity is a vast hierarchy in 
which the individual judges himself by comparison and fixes his 

price by the reputation he makes. 

This objection always has seemed formidable. It is the stum- 
bling-block of the economists as well as of egalitarians. It has led 
the former into enormous errors and has caused the latter to 
produce incredible platitudes. Gracchus Babeuf wished all superi- 
ority to be "severely repressed” and even “attacked as a plague.” 
In order to establish his communistic structure, he reduced all 
citizens to the lowest level. Ignorant electors have been known to 
object to the inequality of knowledge, and I should not be surprised 
to see others one day rebelling against the inequality of virtue. 
Aristotle was banished, Socrates drank the hemlock, Epaminondas 
was cited by some debauched and foolish demagogues for having 
proved superior in intelligence and virtue. Such follies will be 
repeated as long as the inequality of fortunes gives a populace, 
blinded and oppressed by the wealthy, reason to fear the rise of 
new tyrants t0 power. 

Nothing seems more unnatural than that which we examine too 
closely; often nothing seems less like the truth than the truth itself. 
On the other hand, according to J.-J. Rousseau, “it takes a great deal 
of philosophy to enable us to notice even once what we see every 
and according to [Jean] D'Alembert, “everyday truths make 
little impression on men, unless their attention is drawn to them.”"* 
‘The father of the school of economists, Say, from whom I borrow 
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these two quotations, might have profited by them, but he who laughs 
at the blind should wear spectacles, and he who notices him is 
near-sighted. 
Itis curious that what has frightened so 
not to equality but rather to its very possi 
Natural inequality as the condition of equality of fortunes! What a 
paradox! 
I repeat my assertion, so that no one may think I have mispoken: 
inequality of powers is the sine qua non of the equality of fortunes. 
‘ety: functions and 


minds is an objection 


1. Functions. Every labourer is supposed to be capable of the work 
to which he is assigned; or to use a common expression, “every 
‘workman must know his trade.” Since the workman is equal to his 
work, there is an equation between functionary and function. 

In society functions are not alike, and so there must be different 
capacities. Moreover, certain functions demand greater intelligence 
and powers, so that there are people of superior mind and talent. 
For a work to be accomplished requires a workman: the need pro- 
duces the idea, and the idea makes the producer. We only know what 
our senses make us desire and what our intelligence demands; we 
have no keen desire for things of which we cannot conceive; and the 
better we are able to conceive, the more we are able to produce, the 
greater our capabilities. 

‘Thus, since functions arise from needs, needs from desires, and 
desires from spontaneous perception and imagination, the same intel- 
ligence which imagines can also produce, and consequently, no 
labour is superior to the labourer. In short if the function draws the 
functionary, it is because the functionary exists before the function. 

Let us admire the economy of nature. In this multitude of needs 
which we are given and which by himself a single man cannot satisfy, 
nature has accorded to the species the power refused to the indi- 
vidual. From this comes the principle of the division of labour, a prin- 
ciple based on the specialization of vocations. 

Moreover, the satisfaction of certain needs demands of man con- 
tinuous creation, while others can, by the labour of a single individual, 
be satisfied for millions of men over thousands of centuries. For 
example, the need for clothing and food requires perpetual produc- 
tion, while a knowledge of the system of the universe may be acquired 
forever by two or three gifted men. Thus, the perpetual flowing of 
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rivers supports our commerce and runs our machines, but the sun, 
alone in the midst of space, gives light to the whole world. Nature, 
which is capable of creating as many Platos and Virgils, Newtons and 
Cuviers, as it creates workers and shepherds, prefers not to do so 
but rather to make the rarity of genius proportionate to the duration 
of its products and to balance the number of capacities by the 
adequacy of each of them. 

1 do not inquire here whether the distance which separates one 
‘man from another with respect to talent and intelligence arises 
from our unfortunate civilisation, nor whether what is today called 
“inequality of powers” would under better conditions be anything 
more than a “diversity of powers.” I take the worst view of the 
matter; and so that | may not be accused of quibbling and evading 
difficulties, 1 acknowledge all the inequalities that one could want." 
Certain philosophers, desirous of social levelling, maintain that all 
minds are equal and that all differences between them come from 
education. I am very far, 1 confess, from sharing this view, which, 
even if true, would lead to a result directly opposite to that desired. 
For if capacities are equal, whatever be the degree of their power 
(since no one can be coerced), there are functions deemed mean, 
low, and degrading, which should be better paid; and this is no 
less repugnant to equality than to the principle, “to each capacity 
according to its results.” If you give me, on the contrary, a society 
in which every kind of talent is in numerical agreement with the 
needs of the society, and in which each producer is made to 
produce only that which is required by his special function, 1 will, 
while preserving the hierarchy of functions, deduce the equality 
of fortunes. 

This is my second point. 

IL. Relations. In treating the element of labour, | have shown 
that, since in the same class of productive services the capacity to 
perform a social task is possessed by all, no inequality of individual 
powers can serve as a basis for inequality of individual rewards. 
Yet it is fair to say that certain capacities seem quite incapable of 
performing certain services, so that if human industry were entirely 
* I cannot imagine how anyone, in order to justify the inequality of conditions, dares 
to allege the base inclinations and character of certain men. From this arises the 


man and then reproaches him for being only dead wood, a sterile plant. 
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confined to one kind or product, numerous incapacities would 
arise and consequently the greatest social inequality. But everyone 
sees, without my saying it, that the variety of industries prevents 
this difficulty; this is a truth so obvious that I shall not stop to 
discuss it. The only remaining question, then, is to prove that 
functions are equal to each other, just as labourers who perform 
the same function are equal to each other. 

Some may be astonished that I refuse to genius, to knowledge, 
to courage, and in a word, to all the excellences admired by the 
world, the homage of dignities, the distinctions of power and 
wealth. But it is not I who refuse it; it is economy, it is justice, 
it is liberty. Liberty! For the first time in this debate | have 
invoked this name: let her rise in her own defence and achieve 
her victory. 

Every transaction aimed at an exchange of products or services 
may be designated as a commercial operation. 

Whoever says commerce says exchange of equal values, for if 
the values are not equal and the injured party perceives it, he will 
not consent to the exchange, and there will be no commerce. 

Commerce exists only among free men; there may be transac- 
tions carried on through violence or fraud, but there is no 
commerce. 

To be free means a man who enjoys the use of his reason and 
his faculties, who is not blinded by passion, constrained or driven 
by fear, or deceived by erroneous opinions. 

Thus, in every exchange there is a moral obligation that neither 
of the contracting parties shall gain at the expense of the other; 
that is, to be legitimate and true, commerce must be exempt from 
all inequality; this is the first condition of commerce. The second 
condition is that it be voluntary; that is, that the parties act freely 
and openly. 

1 define, then, commerce or exchange as a social act. The negro 
who sells his wife for a knife, his children for some bits of glass, and 
finally himself for a bottle of brandy, is not free. The flesh merchant 
with whom he negotiates is not his associate but his enemy. 

The civilised labourer who gives his best effort for a bit of bread, 
who builds a palace and sleeps in a stable, who weaves rich fabrics 
and dresses in rags, and who produces everything and does without 
everything, is not free. The employer for whom he works does not 
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become his comrade by the exchange of salaries and services which 
takes place between them but rather his enemy. 

The soldier who serves his country through fear instead of love is 
not free; his comrades, his officers, and the ministers or institutions 
of military justice, are all his enemies. 

‘The peasant who leases land, the manufacturer who borrows cap- 
ital, the taxpayer who pays tolls, duties, patent and license fees, per- 
sonal and property taxes, etc., and the deputy who reinforces them 
all act neither intelligently nor freely. Their enemies are the propri- 
etors, the capitalists, and the government. 

Give men liberty, enlighten their minds so that they know the 
meaning of their contracts, and you will see the most perfect equality 
prevailing in their exchanges without consideration for superiority of 
talent and knowledge. Then you will admit that in commercial mat- 
ters, that is, in the sphere of society, the word superiority is 
meaningless. 


Listening to Homer sing his verse, I, a simple shepherd, a humble 
farmer, am nothing in comparison to this sublime genius. Indeed, if 
creation is compared to creation, what are my cheeses and my beans 
worth next to an /liad? But if in return for his inimitable poem Homer 
wishes to take from me all that I possess and make me his slave, I 
will give up the pleasure of his song and dismiss him. I can do without 
his Iliad and wait, if necessary, for the Aeneid. Homer cannot live 
twenty-four hours without my products. Let him accept, then, the 
little time that I have to offer; and then his muse may instruct, 

., and console me. 

“What!” you will ask. Should this be the condition of one who 
sings of gods and men? [To be given] charity, with all its humiliation. 
and suffering? What barbarous generosity! Do not protest, I beg of 
you, that property makes either a Croesus or a beggar out of a poet, 
for only equality can honour and praise him. The problem is to 
regulate the right of the singer and the duty of the listener. Now, 
notice this point, essential for the solution of this question: both are 
free, the one to sell and the other to buy, from the moment that their 
respective pretensions count for nothing; and the opinion, fair or 
unfair, that the one has about his verse and the other has about his 
liberality, can have no influence upon the conditions of the contract. 
‘The motives of our arbitration should be based on considerations no 
longer of talent or products. 
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For the bard of Achilles to obtain due reward, he must first become 
accepted. Once this is done, the exchange of his verse for any sort 
of fee, since it is a free act, must at the same time be a just act; that 
is, the poet's fee must be equal to his product. Now, what is the 
value of this product? 

In the first place I assume that this Iliad, this masterpiece which 
is to be equitably rewarded, is really beyond all price and that one 
could not ask too much for it. If the public, which is free to acquire 
it, refuses to purchase it, clearly the intrinsic value of the poem, since 
it cannot be exchanged, will not be diminished; but its exchange 
value, or productive utility, will be reduced to zero, nothing at all. 
‘Then we must set the wages to be paid between infinity on the one 
hand and nothing on the other, at an equal distance from each, since 
all rights and liberties are entitled to equal respect. In other words, 
it is not the intrinsic value but the relative value of the thing sold 
that needs to be fixed. The question now grows simpler: what is this 
relative value? How should the author of a poem like the Jiad be 
rewarded? 

The first business of political economy, afier establishing its 
definitions, was the solution of this problem; yet not only has it not 
been solved, but it has been declared insoluble. According to the 
economists, the relative or exchange value of things cannot be deter- 
mined in an absolute manner; it varies in an essential way. 

“The value of a thing" says Say, "is a positive quantity, but 
only for a given moment. Its nature is to vary perpetually, to 
change from one place to another, Nothing can fix it invariably 
because it is based on needs and means of production, which 
vary with every moment. These variations complicate economic 
phenomena and often render them very difficult to observe and 
to resolve. I know no remedy for this; it is not in our power to 
change the nature of things." 

Elsewhere Say says and repeats that value is as variable as opinion, 
since it is based on utility and since utility depends entirely on our 
needs, whims, customs, etc. Now, political economy is the science of 
values, of this production, distribution, exchange, and consumption, 
so that if exchangeable value cannot be absolutely determined, how 
is political economy possible? How can it be a science? How can two 
economists look each other in the face without laughing? How dare 
they insult metaphysicians and psychologists? What! That fool of a 
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Descartes imagined that philosophy needed an unshakable base, an 
aliquid inconcussum, on which the edifice of science might be built; 
and he was simple enough to search for it! And the Hermes of 
economy, the Trismegistus Say, devoting half a volume to the ampli- 
fication of that solemn text, “political economy is a science,” has the 
courage to affirm immediately afterwards that this science cannot 
determine its object — which is equivalent to saying that it is without 
a principle or foundation! He does not know, then, this illustrious 
Say, the nature of science; or rather, he knows nothing of the subject. 
which he proposes to discuss. 

Says example has borne its fruits. Political economy, at the 
point to which it has now arrived, resembles ontology: discussing 
effects and causes, it knows nothing, explains nothing, concludes 
nothing. What people adorn with the name of economic laws are 
reduced to a few trifling generalities, to which the economists 
thought to give an appearance of depth by clothing them in fancy 
jargon. As for the attempts made by the economists to solve social 
problems, all that can be said of them is that if their lucubrations 
sometimes show good sense, they immediately fall back into 
absurdity. For twenty-five years political economy, like a heavy 
fog, has weighed upon France, hindering the efforts of the mind 
and repressing liberty. 

Has every creation of industry a venal, absolute, unchangeable, 
and consequently legitimate and true value? ~ Yes. 

Can every product of man be exchanged for some other product 
of man? — Yes, again. 

How many nails is a pair of shoes worth? If we can solve this 
appalling problem, we shall have the key to social system which 
humanity has Sought for six thousand years. Facing this problem, the 
economist is confused and retreats; the peasant who can neither read 
nor write replies without hesitation: “As many as can be made in the 
same time and with the same expense." 

‘The absolute value of a thing, then, is its cost in time and expense. 
How much is a diamond worth which needs only to be picked out 
of the sand? — Nothing; it is not a product of man. How much will 
it be worth when cut and mounted? — The time and expense which 
it has cost the labourer. Why, then, is it sold at so high a price? — 
Because men are not free. Society must regulate the exchange and 
distribution of the rarest things, as it does that of the most common 
ones, so that each may share in the enjoyment of them. What, then, 
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is the value which is based upon opinion? — Illusion, injustice, and 


According to this, itis easy to reconcile everyone. If the mean term 
we seek between an infinite value and zero value is expressed for 
every product Uv the total time and expense which the product costs, 
a poem costing its author thirty years of labour and 10,000 francs in 
expenses in jor neys, books, etc., must be paid for by the ordinary 
wages receive . by a labourer over thirty years, plus 10,000 francs of 
indemnity. Suppose the total to be 50,000; if the society which 
acquires the masterpiece includes a million men, my share of the 
debt is 5 centimes. 

This gives rise to several observations. 

1. — The same product, at different times and in different places, 
may cost more or less of time and expense; according to this 
view, itis true that value is a variable quantity. But this variation. 
is not that of the economists, who mix together, among the 
causes of the variation of values, taste, caprice, fashion, and 
opinion as well as the means of production. In short the true 
value of a thing is invariable in its algebraic expression, 
although it may vary in its monetary expression. 

2. Every product in demand should return its cost in time and 
expense, neither more nor less: every product not in demand 
is a loss to the producer, a commercial non-value. 

3+ The ignorance of the principle of evaluation and, in many cir- 
cumstances, the difficulty of applying it, is the source of com- 
mercial fraud and one of the potent causes of the inequality of 
fortunes. 

4. To pay for certain labours and certain products, a society is 
needed which corresponds in size to the rarity of its talents, the 
costliness of its products, and variety of its arts and sciences. If, 
for example, a society of so labourers can support a schoolmas- 
ter, it requires 100 for a shoemaker, 150 for a blacksmith, 200 
for a tailor, etc. If the number of farmers rises to 100, 10,000, 
100,000, etc., as fast as their number increases, that of the most 
essential functionaries must increase in the same proportion, so 
that the highest functions become possible only in the most 
powerful societies.* That is the distinctive nature of capacities: 


* How many citizens are needed to support a professor of philosophy? 35 million. How 
many for an economist? 2 billion. And for a literary man who is neither savant, nor 
artist, nor a philosopher, nor economist, and who writes popular novels? None. 
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the character of genius, the seal of its glory, is to arise and to 
be developed only in the bosom of a great nation. But this 
physiological condition of genius adds nothing to its social 
rights: far from it, the delay of its appearance proves that, in 
the economic and civil order, the loftiest intelligence must 
submit to the equality of possessions, an equality which is 
anterior to it and of which it forms the crown. 


This is difficult for our pride, but it is inexorable truth. Here 
psychology comes to the aid of social economy and leads us to under- 
stand that between talent and material recompense there is no 
common measure, that in this respect the condition of all producers 
is equal and consequently that all comparison between them and all 
distinction in fortunes are impossible. 

In fact every work coming from the hands of man, compared 
to the raw material of which it is composed, is beyond price. In 
this respect the distance is as great between a pair of wooden 
shoes and the trunk of a walnut tree as that between a statue by 
Scopas and a block of marble. The genius of the simplest mechanic 
exerts as much influence over the materials which he uses as does 
the mind of a Newton over the inert spheres whose distances, 
volumes, and revolutions he calculates. You ask for talent and 
genius a corresponding degree of honour and reward: judge for 
me the value of a wood-cutter's talent, and I will judge that of 
Homer. If anything can reward intelligence, it is intelligence itself. 
‘That is what happens when different kinds of producers pay to 
cach other a reciprocal tribute of admiration and praise. But what 
if this involves an exchange of products with a view to satisfying 
mutual needs? ‘Then this exchange can only be effected through 
a system of economy which is indifferent to considerations of 
talent and genius, and whose laws are deduced not from vague 
and meaningless admiration but from a just balance between debit 
and credit, in short, from commercial accounting. 

Now, so that no one should imagine that the liberty of buying and 
selling is the only basis for the equality of wages and that society's 
only refuge from superiority of talent lies in a certain force of inertia 
which has nothing in common with right, I shall explain why all 
capacities are entitled to the same reward and why a corresponding 
difference in wages is an injustice. 1 shall prove that the obligation 
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to bow to the social level is inherent in talent, and in this very superi- 
ority of genius I shall have found the equality of fortunes. I have just 
given the negative argument for rewarding all capacities alike; I shall 
now give the direct and positive argument. 

Listen, first, to the economist: it is always pleasant to see how he 
reasons and understands justice. Without him, moreover, without his 
amusing blunders and his marvelous arguments, we should learn 
nothing. Equality, so odious to the economist, owes everything to 
political economy. 

“When the parents of a doctor (the text says a "lawyer," which is 
not as good an example) have paid 40,000 francs for his education, 
this sum may be regarded as so much capital invested in his head. It 
is therefore permissible to consider it to yield an annual income of 
4000 francs. If the doctor earns 30,000, there remains an income of 
26,000 francs due to the personal talents given him by nature. This 
natural capital, then, if we assume 10 percent as the rate of interest, 
amounts to 260,000 francs, and the capital which his parents gave 
him to cover the costs of his, to 40,000 francs. The union of these 
two kinds of capital constitutes his fortune" (Say, Cours complet, etc.). 

Say divides the fortune of the doctor into two parts: one is com- 
posed of the capital which paid for his education; the other represents 
his personal talents. This division is just; it conforms to the nature 
of things; it is universally admitted; it serves as the major premises 
for the great argument for the inequality of capacities. | accept this 
premise without reservations; let us look at the consequences. 


1. Say allows to the credit of the doctor 40,000 francs for the 
cost of his education, but these 40,000 francs should be placed 
on the debit side of the account. For, although this expense 
was incurred for him, it was not incurred by him; and so, far 
from appropriating these 40,000 francs, the doctor should add 
them to the price of his product and reimburse those whom 
he owes. Notice, too, that Say speaks of "income" instead of 
“reimbursement,” reasoning on the false principle that capital 
is productive. Thus, the expense of educating a talent is a debt 
contracted by this talent. From the very fact of its existence, it 
becomes a debtor for a sum equal to the cost of its production. 
This is so true and so far from dispute that if the education of 
one child in a family cost double or triple that of its brothers, 
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the latter are entitled to a proportional amount of the heritage 
before its division. There is no difficulty about this in the case 
of guardianship, when the estate is administered in the name 
of the minors. 

What I have just said of the obligation incurred by talent of 
repaying the cost of its education does not embarrass the eco- 
nomist: as heir of his family, the man of talent inherits among 
other things a claim to the 40,000 francs his education costs, 
and so he becomes its proprietor. But this is to abandon the 
right of talent and to fall back on the right of occupancy, and 
then all the questions posed in chapter II reappear. What is 
the right of occupancy? What is inheritance? Is the right of 
succession a right of accumulation or only a right of choice? 
How did the doctor's father get his fortune? Was he a propri- 
etor or only a usufructuary? If he was rich, let him explain his 
wealth; if poor, how could he incur so large an expense? If he 
received aid, how could this aid result in a privilege against his 
benefactors? Etc. 

"There remains an income of 26,000 francs due to the per- 
sonal talents given him by nature" (Say, as cited above). On 
this basis Say concludes that our doctor's talent is equivalent 
to a capital of 260,000 francs. This skilful calculator mistakes 
a consequence for a principle: the talent must not be measured 
y the gain but the gain by the talent; for it may happen that 
with all his talent, the doctor in question will gain nothing at 
all. Must it be concluded that his talent or fortune is equivalent 
to zero? Such would be the obviously absurd consequence of 
Say's reasoning. 


Now, the evaluation of any talent whatsoever in terms of money is 
impossible because talent and money have no common measure. On 
what plausible ground can it be shown that a physician should be 
paid two, three, or a hundred times as much as a peasant? This is an 
unavoidable difficulty which has never been solved except by avarice, 
necessity, and oppression. The right of talent should not be deter- 
mined in this way, but how is it to be determined? 


I say, first, that the doctor must be treated as favourably as any 
other producer, that he must not be placed below the level of 
others. I will not stop to prove this, but I add that he must not 
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be lifted above that level either, because his talent is collective 
property for which he did not pay and for which he is forever 
in debt. 


Just as the creation of every instrument of production is the 
result of collective force, so also the talent and knowledge of a 
man are the product of universal intelligence and general know- 
ledge slowly accumulated by a number of masters and with the 
aid of many inferior industries. When the doctor has paid for his 
teachers, his books, his diplomas, and all his other needs, he has 
no more paid for his talent than the capitalist pays for his house 
and land when be gives his employees their wages. The man of. 
talent has contributed to the production in himself of a useful 
instrument. Thus he is a copossessor, not a proprietor. He is both 
a free labourer and an accumulated social capital. As a labourer, 
he is assigned the use of an instrument or the running of a 
machine, which is his proper capacity. As capital, he is not his 
own master; he does not work for himself but for others. 

Even if talent did not find in its own excellence a defense against 
objections to the sacrifices which it requires, it would still be easier 
to find reasons for lowering its rewards than for raising it above the 
common level. Every producer receives an education; every labourer 
is a talent, a capacity, that is, a piece of collective property; but all 
talents are not equally costly. It takes only a few teachers, a few years, 
and little study to make a farmer or a mechanic: the generative effort 
and (if I may use this language) the period of social gestation are 
proportionate to the loftiness of the capacity. But while the doctor, 
the poet, the artist, and the scholar produce little, and that slowly, 
the production of the farmer is much less uncertain and does not 
require so long a time. Whatever may be then the capacity of a man, 
‘once this capacity is created, it does not belong to him. Like the 
material fashioned by an industrious hand, it had the power of becom- 
ing, and society has given it being. Should the vase say to the potter, 
“I am what I am, and I owe nothing to you"? 

‘The artist, the scholar, and the poet find their just recompense 
simply in the fact that society permits them to devote themselves 
exclusively to science and to art, so that in reality they do not labour 
for themselves but for society, which creates them and requires of 
them no other duty. If necessary, society can do without prose and 
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verse, music and painting, and the knowledge of the movements of 
the moon and stars; but it cannot live a single day without food and 
shelter. 

Undoubtedly, man does not live by bread alone; he must also, 
according to the Gospel, “live by the word of God,” that is, he 
must love the good and do it, know and admire the beautiful, and 
study the marvels of nature. But in order to cultivate his mind he 
must first take care of his body; the latter duty is as necessary as 
former is noble. If it is glorious to charm and instruct men, 
also honourable to feed them. Thus when society, faithful to 
the principle of the division of labour, assigns a work of art or 
science to one of its members, allowing him to abandon ordinary 
labour, it owes him an indemnity for everything it prevents him 
from producing industrially; but it owes him nothing more. If he 
demands more, society should, by refusing his services, destroy 
his pretensions. Thus obliged for survival to devote himself to 
labour repugnant to his nature, the man of genius would feel 
weakness and lead the worst of lives. 

‘They tell of a celebrated singer who demanded of Empress Cather- 
ine II of Russia twenty thousand rubles for his services. 

“That is more than I give my field marshals,” said Catherine. 
“Your majesty,” replied the other, "has only to make singers of her 
field marshals.” 

If France, more powerful than Catherine II, should say to Made: 
moiselle Rachel, “You must act for 100 louis or else spin cotton, 
or to Monsieur Duprez, “You must sing for 2400 francs, or else 
work in the vineyard,” do you think that the actress Rachel, and the 
singer Duprez, would abandon the stage? If so, they would be the 
first to repent it." 

Mademoiselle Rachel receives, they say, 60,000 francs annually 
from the Comédie Francaise. For a talent like hers this is a small 
fee. Why not 100,000 or 200,000 francs? Why not a civil list? What 
meanness! Must we really bargain with an artist like Mademoiselle 
Rachel? 

It may be answered that the managers of the theatre cannot give 
more without a loss, that they admit the superior talent of their young 
associate, but that in fixing her salary, they also had to consider the 
receipts and expenditure of the company. 

This is just, but it only confirms what I have said, namely, that 
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an artist's talents may be infinite but that its mercenary claims are 
necessarily limited — on the one hand by its usefulness to the society 
which rewards it and on the other, by the resources of this society. 
In other words the demand of the seller is balanced by the right of 
the buyer. 

Mademoiselle Rachel, they say, brings to the Théâtre Français 
more than 60,000 francs. I still agree, but then I blame the theatre. 
From whom does the Théátre Francais take this money? From some 
curious people who are perfectly free. Yes, but the workers, the ten- 
ants, and the farmers who borrow by pawning their possessions from 
whom these curious people recover all that they paid to the theatre — 
are they free? And when the better part of their products are con- 
sumed by others at the play, do you assure me that their families will 
not be in want? Until the French people, reflecting on the salaries 
paid to all artists, scholars, and public functionaries, have clearly 
expressed their wish and judgement about the cause of this, the 
salaries of Mademoiselle Rache! and all her colleagues will be a 
forced contribution, extorted by violence, to reward pride and support 
libertinism. 

It is because we are neither free not sufficiently enlightened that 
we submit to being cheated, that the worker pays the duties levied 
by the prestige of power and by the selfishness of talent upon the 
curiosity of the idle, and that we are perpetually scandalized by these 
monstrous inequalities which are encouraged and applauded by 
public opinion. 

‘The whole nation, and the nation only, pays its authors, its 
scholars, its artists, its officials, and any others who receive salaries 
from it. On what basis should it pay them? On the basis of equality. 
1 have proved this by estimating the value of talent; 1 shall confirm 
it in the following chapter by proving the impossibility of all social 
inequality. 

‘What have we shown so far? Things so simple that they really seem 
silly: 

‘That, as the traveller does not appropriate the highway which he 
travels, so the farmer does not appropriate the field which he 
cultivates; 

That if, nonetheless, by reason of his industry, a labourer may 
appropriate the material which he exploits, every employer of material 
becomes, by the same title, a proprietor; 
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‘That all capital, whether material or mental, is the result of collect- 
ive labour and so is collective property; 

That the strong have no right to encroach on the labour of the 
weak nor the clever to take advantage of the good faith of the simple; 

Finally, that no one can be forced to buy that which he does not 
want, still less to pay for that which he has not bought, and con- 
sequently that, since the exchange value of a product is measured 
neither by the opinion of the buyer nor of the seller but by the amount 
of time and expense which it has cost, the property of each always 
remains the same. 

Are not these very simple truths? Well, reader, as simple as they 
seem, you shall see others that surpass them in obviousness and 
simplicity. For our course is the reverse of the geometricians’: for 
them, the further they advance, the more difficult their problems 
become; we, on the contrary, beginning with the most abstruse pro- 
positions, shall end with the axioms. 

But I must close this chapter with an exposition of one of those 
extraordinary truths which never have been dreamed of by jurists or 
economists. 


8. That, in terms of justice, labour destroys property 


This proposition is the logical consequence of the two preceding 
sections which we have just summed up. 

‘The individual man can supply but a very small portion of his 
needs; all his power lies in association and in the intelligent combina- 
tion of universal effort. The division and cooperation of labour multi- 
ply the quantity and the variety of products, and specialization 
improves their quality. 

‘There is not a man, then, who does not live off the products 
of several thousand industries; not a labourer who does not receive 
from society at large the things which he consumes and, with 
these, the means of reproducing. Who indeed, would dare to say, 
“I produce by my own effort all that 1 consume, and I need no 
one else”? The farmer, whom the early economists regarded as 
the only real producer — the farmer, housed, furnished, clothed, 
fed, and assisted by the mason, the carpenter, the tailor, the miller, 
the baker, the butcher, the grocer, the blacksmith, etc. - the 
farmer, | say, can he boast that he produces simply by his own 
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effort? Consumption is given to each by all, and for the same 
reason the production of each involves the production of all. 
One product cannot exist without another; an isolated industry is 
impossible. What would be the harvest of the farmer, if others 
did not manufacture for him barns, wagons, ploughs, clothes, etc.? 
What would the scholar do without the publisher, the printer 
without the type-setter and the machinist, and these in their turn 
without a multitude of other industries? Let us not prolong this 
list, so easy to extend, for fear that we should be accused of 
uttering commonplaces. All industries are united by mutual rela- 
tions in a single group; all productions perform reciprocal service 
as ends and means; all varieties of talent are but a series of 
metamorphoses from the inferior to the superior. 

Now, this incontestable and uncontested fact of the general 
participation in every kind of product makes all individual produc- 
tions common, so that every product made by the producer is 
mortgaged in advance by society. The producer himself has the 
right only to that portion of his product which is expressed by a 
fraction whose denominator is equal to the number of individuals 
of which society is composed. It is true that in return this producer 
has rights over all the products of others, so that he has a claim 
on all, just as all have a claim on him; but is it not clear that 
this reciprocity of mortgages, far from authorising property, des- 
troys even possession? The labourer is not even possessor of his 
product; scarcely has he finished it when society claims it. 

“But,” it will be answered, “even if that is the case, even if 
the product does not belong to the producer, since society gives 
each labourer an equivalent for his product, it is this equivalent, 
this salary, reward, or compensation, which becomes his property.” 
Do you deny that this property is legitimate? And if the labourer, 
instead of consuming his entire wages, chooses to economise, who 
dare question his right to do so? 

‘The labourer is not even proprietor of the price of his labour 
and cannot absolutely control its disposition. Let us not be blinded 
by a false justice: what is given the labourer in exchange for his 
product is given to him not as a reward for work done but as a 
basis for an advance on future labour. We consume before we 
produce. The labourer may say at the end of the day, “I have 
paid yesterday's expenses; tomorrow I shall pay those of today." 
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At every moment in life, the member of society is in debt; he 
dies with the debt unpaid: how is it possible for him to save? 

People speak of economy — it is the idiom of the proprietor. 
Under a system of equality, all economy which does not aim at 
subsequent reproduction or enjoyment is impossible. Why? Because 
the savings, since it cannot be converted into capital, has no 
purpose and no longer has a final cause. This will be explained 
‘more fully in the next chapter. 

To conclude: the labourer, in relation to society, is a debtor 
who of necessity dies insolvent. The proprietor is an unfaithful 
guardian who denies the receipt of the deposit given to his care 
and wishes to be paid for all the days, months, and years of his 
guardianship. 


Since the principles just set forth may appear too metaphysical 
to certain readers, 1 shall reproduce them in a more concrete 
form, intelligible to the dullest brains and filled with the most 
important consequences. 

Up to now I have considered property as a power of exclusion; 
hereafter, I shall examine it as a power of invasion, 
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That property is impossible 


The last resort of proprietors, the thundering argument whose invin- 
cible power reassures them is that, in their opinion, equality of condi- 
tions is impossible. “Equality of conditions is a chimera,” they cry 
with a knowing “distribute wealth equally today, and tomorrow 
this equality will have vanished.” 

To this banal objection, which they repeat everywhere with the 
most incredible assurance, they never fail to add the following com- 
mentary, as a sort of “Glory be to the Father”: 


“If all men were equal, nobody would work. 


This anthem is sung with a number of verses: "If all were masters, 
nobody would obey.” “If nobody were rich, who would employ the 
poor?” “And if nobody were poor, who would labour for the rich?” 
… But enough of these recriminations; we have better arguments to 
consider. 

If I show that property itself is impossible, that property is a 
contradiction, a chimera, a utopia, and if I show this no longer by 
metaphysics and jurisprudence but by numbers, equations and calcu- 
lations, imagine the fright of the astounded proprietor! And what do 
you, reader, think of the retort? 

Numbers rule the world, mundum regunt numeri. This proverb is 
as true for the moral and political as for the sidereal and molecular 
world. The elements of justice are the same as those of algebra; 
legislation and government are nothing else than the arts of making 
classifications and balancing powers; and all of jurisprudence is in 
the rules of arithmetic. This and the following chapter will serve to 
lay the foundations of this extraordinary doctrine. Then an immense 
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and novel career will be displayed to the reader’s vision; then shall 
we begin to see in numerical relations the synthetic unity of philo- 
sophy and the sciences; and filled with admiration and enthusiasm 
for this profound and majestic simplicity of nature, we shall cry with 
the apostle: “Yes, the Eternal has made all things by number, weight, 
and measure.” We shall understand not only that equality of condi- 
tions is possible but that all else is impossible, that this seeming 
impossibility which we attribute to it arises from the fact that we 
always think of it in terms either of property or of community of 
goods, political systems which are both contrary to the nature of man. 
We shall see finally that, unknown to us, equality is being realised 
every day, even at the very time we pronounce it to be unrealisable; 
that the time approaches when, without seeking or even wanting it, 
we shall see it established everywhere, and that the natural and true 
political order must be manifested with, in, and by this equality. 

It has been said, in speaking of the blindness and obstinacy of the 
passions, that if man had anything to gain by denying the truths of 
arithmetic, he would find some means of weakening their certainty: 
here is an opportunity to try this curious experiment. I attack property 
no longer by its own maxims but by arithmetic. Let the proprietors 
prepare to verify my calculations; for if, unfortunately for them, the 
figures prove accurate, the proprietors are lost. 

In proving the impossibility of property, 1 am able to prove its 
injustice. Thus: 

‘That which is just must be useful; that which is useful must be 
true; and that which is true must be possible; and therefore, every- 
thing which deviates from the possible deviates also from truth, ui 
and justice. In this way we may judge the justice of anything a priori 
by its possibility, so that if the thing were absolutely impossible, it 
would be absolutely unjust. 


Property is physically and mathematically impossible 
Demonstration 


Axiom: Property is the right of increase [aubaine] claimed by the propri- 
dtor over anything which he has marked as his omn. 

‘This proposition is purely an axiom, because 

1. It is not a definition, since it does not express everything 
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included in the right of property — the right to sell, to exchange, to 
give; the right to transform, to alter, to consume, to destroy, to use 
and abuse, etc. All these rights are so many different effects of prop- 
erty which may be considered separately but which we disregard here, 
so that we may devote all our attention to this single right of increase. 

2. This proposition is universally admitted. No one can deny it 
without denying the facts, without being instantly contradicted by 
universal practice. 

3. This proposition is self-evident, since the fact which it 
expresses always accompanies property, whether actually or poten- 
tially, and since it is through this fact that property everywhere mani- 
fests, establishes, and asserts itself. 

4. Finally, the denial of this proposition implies contradiction: the 
right of increase is really an inherent right and so essential a part of 
property that in its absence property is null and void. 

Observations. Increase receives different names according to the 
things which produce it: farm-rent [fermage] for lands, house-rent 
loyer] for houses and furniture, rent for life-investments, interest for 
money, benefice, gain, profit (three things which must not be con- 
fused with wages or the legitimate price of labour). 

Increase, a kind of royal prerogative, or tangible and consumable 
homage, is due to the proprietor because of his occupation, nominal 
and metaphysical. His seal is set on the thing, and this suffices to 
prevent anyone else from occupying this thing without his permission. 

This permission to use his things the proprietor may grant for 
nothing. Ordinarily, he sells it. This sale is really a fraud and an 
extortion; but by the legal fiction of property rights, this same sale, 
severely punished in other cases (for some unknown reason), 
becomes a source of profit and esteem to the proprietor. 

The amount demanded by the proprietor in payment for this per- 
mission is expressed either in monetary terms or by the natural worth 
of the supposed product. Thus, by the right of increase the proprietor 
reaps but does not toil; gathers but does not plant; consumes but 
does not produce, enjoys but does not labour. Very different from 
the idols of the Psalmist are the gods of property: the former have 
hands but do not feel; the latter, on the contrary, manus habent et 
palpabunt. 

In establishing the right of increase everything seems mysterious 
and supernatural. The inauguration of a proprictor is accompanied 
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by awful ceremonies like those of an ancient initiation. First comes 
the consecration of the thing, a consecration which makes it known to 
all that they must offer up a suitable sacrifice to the proprietor every 
time they desire, by his signed permission, to use the thing in 
question. 

Second comes the anathema, which by the aforesaid conditions 
prohibits everyone, even in the proprietor's absence, from touching 
the thing, and pronounces every violator of property sacrilegious, 
infamous, subject to penalty, and worthy of being handed over to the 
secular arm of government. 

Finally, the dedication, by which the proprietor or patron saint, the 
god-protector of the thing, inhabits it mentally, like a divinity in his 
sanctuary. By means of his dedication, the substance of the thing, so 
to speak, is converted into the person of the proprietor, who is 
regarded as present in every aspect of the thin, 

"This is exactly the doctrine of writers on jurisprudence. "Prop- 
erty,” says Toullier, “is a moral quality inherent in a thing, a real 
link which attaches it to the proprietor and which cannot be broken 
except by his act." Locke respectfully doubted whether God could 
make matter intelligent. Toullier asserts that the proprietor can make 
it moral. How far is he from being deified? Nor are these at all 
exaggerations. 

Property is the right of increase, that is, the power to produce 
without labour. Now, to produce without labour is to make something 
from nothing, in a word, to create. Surely it is no more difficult to 
do this than to moralize matter. The jurists are thus right to apply 


Property is the right of increase: to us this axiom shall be like the 
name of the beast in the Apocalypse, a name which contains the whole 
mystery of this beast. It was known that he who solved the mystery 
of this name would obtain a knowledge of the whole prophecy and 
would master the beast. Well, by the most probing interpretation of 
our axiom we shall kill the sphinx of property. Starting from this 
eminently characteristic fact, the right of increase, we shall follow 
the coils of the old serpent; we shall count the murderous entwinings 
of this frightful taenia, whose head, with its thousand suckers, is always 
hidden from the sword of its fiercest enemies, while abandoning to 
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them immense fragments of its body. Something more than courage 
is required to subdue this monster; it is written that it should not die 
until a proletarian, armed with a magic wand, had fought with it. 

Corollaries. 1. The amount of increase is proportionate to the thi 
increased. Whatever the interest rate, whether rising to 3, 5, or 10 
percent or falling to 4, 4, or fy, does not matter: the law of increase 
remains the same and is as follows: 

All capital quantitatively measured may be considered as a term in 
an arithmetical series which progresses in the ratio of 100, and the 
return on this capital as the corresponding term of another arithmet- 
ical series which progresses in a ratio equal to the rate of interest. 
‘Thus, a capital of 500 francs being the fifth term of the arithmetical 
progression whose ratio is 100, its revenue at 3 percent will be indic- 
ated by the fifth term of the arithmetical progression whose ratio 
is 3: 


100 . 200 . 300 . 400 . 500 . 
$6.9 122.35 

A familiarity with this sort of logarithm, which proprietors have 
precisely calculated to a very high degree, will give us the key to the 
most puzzling problems and produce surprise upon surprise. 

According to this logarithmic theory of the right of increase, a 
piece of property, with its income, may be defined as “a number 
whose logarithm equals the sum of its units multiplied by the rate of 
interest.” For instance, a house worth 100,000 francs and leased at 
5 percent brings a revenue of 5,000 francs, according to the formula 
100,000 X s/100 = 5,000. Reciprocally, land bringing in 3,000 
francs at 2} percent is worth 120,000 francs, according to this other 
formula: 3,000 X 100/2.5 = 120,000. In the first case the ratio of 
the progression which marks the increase of interest is 5, in the 
second it is al. 

Observation. The forms of increase known as farm-rent, rent, and 
interest are paid annually; house rent is paid by the week, month, or 
year; profits and gains are paid at the time of exchange. Thus, the 
amount of increase is proportional both to the time of increase and 
the thing increased, which is to say that usury grows like a cancer — 
 füenus serpit sicut cancer. 

2. The increase paid to the proprietor by the occupant is a los to the 
latter. For if the proprietor, in exchange for the increase which he 
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receives, owed more than the permission which he grants, his right 
of property would not be perfect — he would not possess jure optimo, 
jure perfecto; that is, he would not be in reality a proprietor. Thus, 
everything passing from the hands of the occupant to the proprietor 
in the name of increase and as the price of the permission to occupy, 
is acquired irrevocably by the latter and a total loss for the former, 
to whom none of it will return except in the forms of gifts, alms, 
wages paid for services, or the price of merchandise delivered by 
him. In a word, increase perishes as far as the borrower is concerned, 
or in the sharper Latin phrase, res perit solventi. 

3: The right of increase holds for both the proprietor and the stranger. 
The master of a thing, as its proprietor, imposes on himself as its 
possessor a tax for the use of his property equal to what he would 
receive from a third party, so that capital bears interest in the hands 
of the capitalist as well as in those of the borrower and the stock- 
owner. Indeed, if instead of renting my apartment for 500 francs I 
prefer to occupy and enjoy it, it is clear that I become a debtor to 
myself for a rent equal to what I deny myself. This principle is univer- 
sally practised in business and is regarded as axiomatic by the eco- 
nomists. Manufacturers also, who have the advantage of being propri- 
etors of their floating capital, although they owe interest to no one, 
only calculate their profits after subtracting not only their expenses 
and the wages of their employees but also the interest on their capital. 
For the same reason moneylenders keep in their own possession as 
le money as possible; for since all capital necessarily bears interest, 
if this interest is given by no one, it comes out of the capital, which 
is to that extent diminished. Thus, by the right of increase capital 
decreases itself. No doubt this is the idea that Papinian intended to 
convey in the phrase, as elegant as it is forcible, Faemus mordet 
solidum | beg pardon for using Latin so often in this matter: it is 
the homage which I pay to the most usurious nation that ever existed. 


First Proposition 
Property is impossible because it demands something from nothing 


‘The investigation of this proposition is the same as that of the origin 
of farm-rent, which is so much debated by economists. When I read 
the writings of most of these men, 1 cannot avoid a feeling of con- 
tempt mixed with anger, in view of this mass of nonsense, in which 
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the detestable competes with the absurd. It would amount to 
repeating the story of the elephant in the moon, were it not for the 
atrocity of the consequences. To seek a rational and legitimate origin 
of what is and must always be only theft, extortion, and plunder would 
be the height of the proprietor's folly, the last degree of delusion into 
which otherwise enlightened minds can be thrown by the perversity 
of selfishness, 

As J.-B.] Say says, 

A farmer is a wheat manufacturer who, among other tools which 
serve him in modifying the material from which he makes the 
wheat, employs one great tool, which we call a field. If he is not 
the proprietor of the field, if he is only a tenant, he pays the 
proprietor for the productive service of this tool. The tenant is 
reimbursed by the purchaser, the latter by another, until the 
product reaches the consumer, who reimburses the first payment 
and all the others by means of which the product has finally come 
to him.” 

Let us lay aside the subsequent payments by which the product 
reaches the consumer and for now attend only to the first rent, that 
paid to the proprietor by the tenant. The question is, on what ground 
is the proprietor entitled to this ren? 

According to [David] Ricardo, [J. R.] MacCulloch, and [James] 
Mill, farm-rent, properly speaking, is simply the excess of the pro- 
duce of the most fertile land over that of inferior land, so that farm- 
rent is not demanded for the former until the increase of population 
makes necessary the cultivation of the latter* 

It is difficult to see any sense in this. How can different qualities 
of land result in a right to the land? How can varieties of soil engender 
a principle of legislation and politics? To me this metaphysics is either 
so subtle or so stupid that the more 1 think of it, the more at a loss 
1 become. Assume two pieces of land of equal extent, one of them, 
A, capable of supporting 10,000 inhabitants, and the other, B, only 
9,000: when, through an increase in their number, the inhabitants of 
A are forced to cultivate B, the landed proprietors of A will exact 
from their tenants in A a rent in proportion of 10 to 9. I think this 
is what Ricardo, MacCulloch, and Mill say. But if A supports as 
many inhabitants as it can maintain, that is, if the inhabitants have, 
accrording to their numbers, just enough land to keep them alive, 
how can they pay farm-rent? 
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If they had said merely that the difference in land was the occasion 
instead of the cause of the farm-rent, this simple observation would 
have taught us a valuable lesson, which is that farm-rent arose from 
a desire for equality. Indeed, if all men have an equal right to the 
possession of good land, no one can be forced to cultivate bad land 
without indemnification, Farm-rent, according to Ricardo, MacCul- 
loch, and Mill would then have been a compensation for loss of profit 
and effort. This system of practical equality is a bad one, we must 
agree, but it was well-intended. What consequence can Ricardo, 
MacCulloch, and Mill deduce from this in favour of property? Their 
theory turns against them and strangles them. 

Malthus thinks that farm-rent has its source in the power of land 
to produce more subsistence than is necessary to support the men 
who cultivate it’ I would ask [Thomas] Malthus why successful 
labour should give the idle a right to participate in the products? 

But the Seigneur Malthus is mistaken about his facts. Yes, land 
has the power of producing more than is needed by those who 
cultivate it, if by “cultivators” is meant only tenants. The tailor 
also makes more clothes than he wears, and the cabinet-maker 
more furniture than he uses. But since the various 
imply and sustain one another, the result is that not only the 
farmer but the members of all the arts and trades, even the doctor 
and the schoolteacher, are and ought to be regarded as cultivators 
of the land. Malthus bases farm-rent on the principle of commerce. 
Now, since the fundamental law of commerce is equivalence of 
the products exchanged, anything that destroys this equivalence 
violates the law. It is the error in the evaluation which needs to 
be corrected. 

[David] Buchanan, a commentator on [Adam] Smith, regarded 
farm-rent as the result of a monopoly and claimed that labour 
alone is productive. Consequently, he thought that without this 
monopoly products would rise in price, and he found no basis for 
farm-rent except in the civil law. This opinion is a corollary of 
that which makes the civil law the basis of property. But why has 
the civil law, which is supposed to be “written reason,” authorized 
this monopoly? Whoever says monopoly, necessarily excludes just- 
ice; now, to say that farm-rent is a monopoly sanctioned by 
the law is to say that injustice is based on justice, which is a 
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Say responds to Buchanan that the proprietor is not a monopolist 
because a monopolist "is one who in no way adds to the utility of a 
product." 

How much utility do the products of the farmer receive from the. 
Proprietor? Has he plowed, sowed, reaped, mowed, winnowed, 
weeded? These are the processes by which the tenant and his helpers 
increase the utility of the material which they consume for purposes 
of reproduction. 

The landed proprietor increases the utility of products by 
means of his instrument, the land. This instrument receives the 
materials of which wheat is composed in one state and returns 
it in another. The action of the land is a chemical process which 
modifies the material in such a way that it multiplies it by des- 
troying it. The soil is thus a producer of utility, and when it (the 
soil?) requires its pay in the form of profit, or farm-rent, for 
its proprietor, this is not done without giving something to the 
consumer in exchange for whatever the consumer pays it. It gives 
him a produced utility, and itis the production of this utility that 
makes the land as well as labour productive.’ 

Let us clarify this. 

The blacksmith who makes farming equipment for the farmer, 
the wheelwright who makes him a cart, the mason who builds his 
barn, the carpenter, the basket-maker, etc., all of whom contribute 
to agricultural production by the tools they provide, are producers 
of utility; and to this extent they have a right to a part of the 
products. 

“Without any doubt,” Say says, “but the land is also an instrument 
whose service must be paid for, and so...” 

L agree that the land is an instrument, but who made it? The 
proprietor? Did he, by the efficacious virtue of the right of property, 
by this moral quality infused into the soil, endow it with vigour and 
fertility? The monopoly of the proprietor lies just in the fact that, 
though he did not make the implement, he requires payment for its 
use. When the Creator presents himself and claims farm-rent, we 
will be accountable to him, even when the proprietor, his pretended 
representative, shall show us his power of attorney? 

“I admit that the proprietor's service is easy,” adds Say — a frank 
confession. 

“But we cannot disregard it. Without property, one farmer would 
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contend with another to cultivate any field without a proprietor, and 
the field would lie fallow 

‘The role of the proprietor is thus to reconcile farmers by robbing 
them. O reason! O justice! O marvelous wisdom of the economists! 
According to them, the proprietor is like Perrin-Dandin who, when 
summoned by two travellers to settle a dispute about an oyster, 
opened it, devoured it, and said to them: “The Court awards you 
each a shell.” Could anything worse be said of property? 

Will Say tell us why the same farmers who, if there were no 
proprietors, would fight with each other for possession of the soil, 
do not fight with the proprietors for this possession today? Obvi- 
ously, because they think them legitimate possessors and because 
their respect for even an imaginary right exceeds their cupidity. 1 
proved in chapter II that possession, without property, is enough 
to maintain social order. Would it be more difficult, then, to 
reconcile possessors without masters than tenants controlled by 
proprietors? Would working men who, to their own cost, respect 
the pretended rights of the idler, violate the natural rights of the 
producer and the manufacturer? What! If the cultivator forfeited 
his right to the land as soon as he ceased to occupy it, would he 
become more grasping? Would the impossibility of demanding 
increase, of imposing a tax on the labour of another, be a source 
of quarrels and law suits? The logic of the economists is curious, 
but we are not yet through. Let us admit that the proprietor is 
the legitimate master of the land. “The land is an instrument of 
production,” they say, and this is true. But when, changing the 
noun into an adjective, they alter the phrase to say "The land is 
a productive instrument," they make a damnable mistake. 

According to [François] Quesnay and the early economists, all 
production comes from the land; Smith, Ricardo, and [Destutt] de 
‘Tracy, on the contrary, locate production in labour. Say and most of 
his successors teach that both labour and capital are productive, 
which is a sort of Eclecticism in political economy. The truth is that 
neither land nor labour nor capital is productive. Production results 
from the combination of all three of these equally necessary elements, 
which, taken separately, are equally sterile. 

Political economy indeed treats of the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth or values; but of what values? Of the values 
produced by human industry, that is, of the changes made in matter 
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in order to appropriate it for man's own use and not at all the spon- 
taneous productions of nature. Man's labour consists in a simple 
manual operation, and it has no value until he has taken this trouble. 
Until then the salt of the sea, the water of the springs, the grass of 
the fields, and the trees of the forest are to him as if they did not 
exist. Without the fisherman and his line the sea provides no fish; 
without the wood-cutter and his axe the forest furnishes neither fuel 
nor timber; without the mower the field yields neither a first nor a 
second growth of hay. Nature is a great mass of material for exploita- 
tion and production, but nature produces nothing for itself: in an 
economic sense its products, in their relation to man, are not yet 
products. 

Capital, tools, and machines are likewise unproductive. The 
hammer and the anvil, without the blacksmith and the iron, do not 
forge; the mill, without the miller and the grain, does not grind, etc. 
Put together tools and raw material; place a plough and some seed 
on fertile soil; enter a smithy, light the fire, and close the shop, and 
you will produce nothing. The following remark was made by an 
economist with more good sense than most of his colleagues. "Say 
gives to capital a larger role than it deserves by nature; left to itself, 
it is an inert instrument" (J. Droz, Economie politique). 

Finally, labour and capital together, but poorly combined, produce 
nothing. Plough a sandy desert, beat the water of the rivers, pass type 
through a sieve, and you will get neither wheat, nor fish, nor books. 
Your trouble will be as unproductive as the great labour of the army 
of Xerxes, who, according to Herodotus, had his three million sol- 
diers flog the Hellespont for twenty-four hours as a punishment for 
having broken and scattered the pontoon bridge which the great king 
had constructed. 

Tools and capital, land and labour, considered individually and 
abstractly, are productive only in a metaphorical sense. The propri- 
etor who asks to be rewarded for the use of a tool or for the productive 
power of his land makes a fundamentally false assumption, namely, 
that capital by itself produces something and that, in being paid for 
this imaginary product, he receives literally something for nothing. 

Objection. But if the blacksmith, wheelwright, and in short all man- 
ufacturers have a right to the products in return for the implements 
which they furnish; and if land is an instrument of production, why 
does this instrument not give its proprietor, real or imaginary, a right 
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to a portion of the products, as in the case of the manufacturers of 
ploughs and wagons? 

Reply. This is the heart of the question, the mystery of property, 
which we must clarify if we would understand anything of the strange 
effects of the right of increase. 

‘The worker who manufactures or repairs farm tools receives the 
Price once, either at the time of delivery or in several payments; and 
once this price is paid to the manufacturer, the tools which he has 
delivered belong to him no more. Never can he claim double payment 
for the same tool or the same job of repairs. If each year he shares 
in the products of the farmer, this is because each year he does 
something for the farmer. 

The proprietor, on the contrary, does not yield his instrument; he 
is paid for it eternally and keeps it eternally. 

In fact the rent received by the proprietor is not intended to cover 
the expense of maintaining and repairing the instrument; this expense 
is charged to the renter and concerns the proprietor only to the extent 
that he is interested in the preservation of the article. If he takes it 
upon himself to attend to this, he sees to it that the money which he 
‘expends for this purpose is repaid. 

This rent no longer represents the product of the instrument 
because by itself the instrument produces nothing; we have just seen 
and shall see it even more clearly by its consequences. 
inally, this rent does not represent the participation of the propri- 
etor in production, since this participation could only consist, like 
that of the blacksmith and the wheelwright, in the surrender of the 
whole or a part of his instrument, in which case he would cease to 
be its proprietor, which would contradict the idea of property. 

‘Thus, between the proprietor and his tenant there is no exchange 
either of values or services; thus, as our axiom says, farm-rent is real 
increase, an extortion based solely on fraud and violence on the one 
hand and weakness and ignorance on the other. Products, say eco- 
nomists, are only bought by products. This maxim is the condemna- 
tion of property. The proprietor, producing neither by himself nor 
by his instrument and receiving products in return for nothing, is 
either a parasite or a thief. Thus, if property can exist only as a right, 
it is impossible. 

Corollaries. 1. The republican constitution of 1793, which defined 
property as “the right to enjoy the fruit of one’s labour,” is grossly 
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mistaken. It should have said, “Property is the right to enjoy and 
dispose of at will the goods of another, the fruit of his industry and 
labour of another.” 

2. Every possessor of lands, houses, furniture, machinery, tools, 
money, etc., who lends a thing for a price exceeding the cost of 
repairs, which repairs are charged to the lender, and representing 
products which he exchanges for other products, is fraudulent and 
guilty of swindling and extortion. In short, all rent received, not as 
damages but as payment for a loan, is an act of property — of theft. 

Historical Commentary. The tribute which a victorious nation 
imposes on a conquered nation is actually farm-rent. The seigneurial 
rights abolished by the Revolution of 1789 — tithes, mortmain, statue- 
labour, etc. ~ were different forms of the rights of property; and they 
who under the titles of nobles, seigneurs, prebendaries, beneficiaries, 
etc. enjoyed these rights, were nothing else than proprietors. To 
defend property today is to condemn the Revolution. 


Second proposition 


Property is impossible because wherever it exists, production costs more 
than it is worth 


‘The preceding proposition was legislative in nature; this one is eco- 
nomic. It serves to prove that property, which has its origin in viol- 
ence, results in waste. 

Say writes: 


Production is exchange on a grand scale. To make exchange 
productive the value of the whole amount of service must be 
balanced by the value of the product. If this condition is not 
fulfilled, the exchange is unequal, and the producer gives more 
than he receives. 


Now, value being necessarily based on utility, the result is that 
every useless product is necessarily without value, that it cannot be 
exchanged and, consequently, that it cannot be given in payment for 

Thus, while production may equal consumption, it never can 
exceed it; for there is no real production except where there is a 
production of utility, and there is no utility except where there 
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is a possibility of consumption. Therefore, any product rendered 
inconsumable by excessive abundance becomes useless, valueless, 
unexchangeable, and so unfit to be given in payment for anything 
whatever; it is no longer a product. 

Consumption, on the other hand, to be legitimate, to be true con- 
sumption, must be reproductive of utility; for if it is unproductive, 
the products which it destroys are canceled values, things produced 
at a pure loss, a circumstance which causes products to depreciate 
in value. Man has the power to destroy, but he consumes only what 
he produces. In a just economy there is thus an equation between 
production and consumption. 

Having established these, let us suppose a community of one thou- 
sand families enclosed in a territory of a certain size and deprived of 
foreign commerce. This community might represent the human race, 
which, scattered over the face of the earth, is truly isolated. In fact 
since the difference between a community and the human race being 
only numerical, the economic results will be absolutely the same in 
each case. 

Suppose, then, that these thousand families, devoting themselves. 
exclusively to wheat-culture, are obliged to pay to one hundred indi- 
viduals, chosen from the community, an annual revenue of 10 percent 
of their product. It is clear that here the right of increase is equivalent 
to a tax levied in advance on social production. What is the use of 
this tax? 

It cannot be for the provisioning of the community, for this provi- 
sioning has nothing in common with farm-rent, nor for paying for 
services and products, for the proprietors, labouring along with the 
others, have laboured only for themselves. Finally, this tax is of no 
use to its recipients who, having harvested wheat enough for their 
‘own consumption, being in a society without commerce and manufac- 
tures, and not being able to procure anything else in exchange for it, 
thereby lose the advantage of their income. 

In such a society, since one tenth of the product is inconsumable, 
one tenth of the labour is left unpaid, and production costs more 
than it is worth. 

Now, transform 300 of our wheat-producers into artisans of all 
kinds: 100 gardeners and wine-growers, 60 shoemakers and tailors, 
50 carpenters and blacksmiths, 8o of various professions, and, that 
nothing may be lacking, 7 schoolmasters, 1 mayor, 1 judge, and 1 
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priest; each industry then furnishes the whole community with its 
special product. Now, since the total production is 1,000, the con- 
sumption of each labourer is 1; namely, wheat, meat, and grain, 0.7; 
wine and vegetables, 0.1; shoes and clothing, 0.06; iron-work and 
furniture, 0.05; sundries, 0.08; instruction, 0.07; administration, 
0.002; mass, 0.0001: total 1. 

But the community owes a revenue of 10 percent; and as we have 
seen, it matters little whether the farmers alone or all the labourers 
together pay it; the result is the same. The farmer raises the price of 
his products in proportion to what he owes, and the other labourers 
follow his example. Then, after some fluctuations, equilibrium is 
established, and all pay nearly the same amount of the revenue. It 
would be a grave error to believe that in a nation none but farmers 
pay farm-rent; in fact it is the whole nation that pays it. 

I say, then, that by this tax of 10 percent each labourer's consump- 
tion is reduced as follows: wheat, 0.63; wine and vegetables, 0.09; 
clothing and shoes, 0.054; furniture and iron-work, 0.045; other 
products, 0.072; schooling, 0.0063; administration, 0.0018; mass, 
0.0009: Total 0.9. 

The labourer has produced 1, but he consumes only 0.9. He loses, 
then, a tenth of the price of his labour, and his production still costs 
‘more than it is worth. One the other hand, the tenth received by the 
proprietors is no less a waste; for since they are labourers themselves, 
they, like the others, have the wherewithal to live on the nine-tenths 
of their product; they want for nothing. Why should they want their 
proportion of bread, wine, meat, clothes, shelter, etc., to be doubled, 
if they can neither consume nor exchange them? The farm-rent, for 
them as for the rest of the labourers, remains a waste and perishes 
in their hands. Extend the hypothesis, increase the number and vari- 
ety of the products, and you still have the same result. 

Up to now we have considered the proprietor as taking part in 
production not only (as Say says) by the use of his instrument but in 
an effective manner and by the labour of his hands. Now, it is easy 
to see that, under such conditions, property will never exist. How 
does this happen? 

The proprietor, who is an essentially libidinous animal, without 
virtue or shame, is not satisfied with a life of order and discipline. 
He loves property because it enables him to do at leisure what he 
wants and whenever he wants. Having obtained the means of living, 
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he abandons himself to frivolity and indolence; he enjoys himself, he 
indulges in various follies, he seeks curiosities and novel sensations. 
in order to enjoy itself, has to renounce ordinary life and 
busy itself in luxurious occupations and filthy enjoyments. 

Instead of giving up a farm-rent, which is perishing in their hands 
and thus lightening the labour of the community, our hundred propri- 
etors prefer to rest. Because of this withdrawal absolute production 
is diminished by one hundred and consumption remains the same, 
so that production and consumption seem to balance. But in the first 
place, since the proprietors no longer labour, their consumption is, 
according to economical principles, unproductive; consequently, the 
‘community now has not the labour of one hundred being rewarded by 
no products but rather the products of one hundred being consumed 
without labour. The deficit is always the same, no matter which 
column of the account shows it. Either the maxims of political 


Economists, regarding all unproductive consumption as evil, as a 
theft of the human race, never fail to exhort proprictors to modera- 
tion, labour, and economy; they preach to them the necessity of 
making themselves useful, of restoring to production whatever they 
receive from it; they fulminate against luxury and laziness. This is a 
fine morality, surely; a pity that it lacks common sense. The propri- 
ctor who labours, or, as the economists say, “who makes himself 
useful," is paid for this labour and utility: is he, therefore, any less 
idle with regard to the property which he does not use, and from 
which he receives his income? His condition, whatever he may do, is 
unproductive and felonious; he ceases to waste and to destroy only 
by ceasing to be a proprietor. 

But this is the least of the evils which property creates. It is well 
understood that society has to maintain some idle people. It will 
always have the blind, the maimed, the insane, and the mentally 
deficient. It can easily support a few idle persons. This is where 
impossibilities become complicated and accumulate. 
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Third proposition 
Property is impossible because with a given capital production is 
proportional to labour, not to property 


To pay a farm-rent of 100 at 10 percent of the product, the product 
must be 1000, and for the product to be 1000 a force of 1000 
labourers is needed. From this it follows that in just now laying off 
our labourer-proprietors, all of whom had an equal right to lead the 
life of men of income, we have made it impossible for us to pay their 
revenues. In fact, since the productive power, which at first was 1000, 
is now reduced to 900, the production is also reduced to 900, one 
tenth of which is go. Thus, either 10 proprietors out of the 100 
cannot be paid (if the other go want all of their farm-rent), or else 
all must agree to a decrease of 10 percent. For it is not for the 
labourer ~ who has not failed in his functions and who has produced 
as in the past — to suffer by the withdrawal of the proprietor; itis the 
latter who must take the consequences of his own idleness. But then 
the proprietor becomes poorer for the same reason that he wishes to 
enjoy; by exercising his right he loses it, so that property seems to 
decrease and disappear to the extent that we try to grasp it: the more 
we pursue it, the more it eludes us. What sort of a right is it that 
varies according to numbers and that arithmetical calculation can 
destroy? 

The labourer-proprietor received, first, as labourer, 0.9 wages; 
second, as proprietor, 1 in farm-rent. He said to himself, “My farm- 
rent is sufficient; I have enough and do not have to work for more.” 
So it is that the income which he counted on is diminished by one- 
tenth, without his even imagining how this diminution came about. 
By taking part in the production, he was himself the creator of this 
tenth which has vanished; and while he thought that he was working 
only for himself, without knowing it he suffered a loss by exchanging 
his product, a loss which made him pay to himself a tenth of his own 
farm-rent. Like every one else, he produced 1 and received only 0.9. 

If instead of goo labourers there had been only 500, the whole 
amount of farm-rent would have been reduced to 50; if there had 
been only 100, it would have been reduced to 10. We may thus 
posit the following axiom as a law of proprietary economy: Increase 
diminishes as the number of the idle is augmented. 

This first result will lead us to another more surprising stil. Its 
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effect is to deliver us at once from all the evils of property, without 
abolishing it, without wronging proprietors, and by a completely con- 
servative process. 

We have just proved that, if the farm-rent in a community of 1,000. 
labourers is 100, that of goo would be go, that of 800 would be 8o, 
that of 100 would be 10, etc., so that in a community where there 
was only 1 labourer, the farm-rent would be only 0.1, whatever the 
extent and value of the land appropriated. Therefore, with a given 
landed capital, production is in proportion to labour, not to property. 

According to this principle, let us seek the maximum increase for 
any property. 

What, in essence, is a farm-lease? It is a contract by which the 
proprietor concedes possession of his land to a tenant in return for 
a portion of what is returned to him as proprietor. If through an 
increase in his family the tenant becomes ten times as strong as the 
proprietor, he will produce ten times as much: is this reason for the 
Proprietor to raise the farm-rent tenfold? His right is not “the more 
you produce, the more | demand” but "the more I sacrifice, the 
more I demand.” The increase in the tenant’s family, the number of 
hands at his disposal, which are the causes of the increase in his 
production, are all irrelevant to the proprietor. His claims should be 
measured by his own productive capacity, not that of others. Property 
is the right of increase, not a poll-tax. How can a man, barely capable 
of cultivating a few acres by himself, demand of a community, because 
its property is 10,000 acres, 10,000 times as much as he is capable 
of producing from one acre? Why should the price of a loan be 
governed by the skill and strength of the borrower rather than by the 
utility sacrificed by the proprietor? We must recognise, then, this 
second economic law: Increase is measured by a fraction of the production 
of the proprietor. 

Now, what is this production? In other words, what can the lord 
and master of a piece of land justly claim to be sacrificing in lending 
it to a tenant? 

Since the productive capacity of a proprietor, like that of any 
labourer, is 1, the product which he gives up in surrendering his land 
is also 1. If, then, the rate of increase is 10 percent, the maximum 
increase is 0.1. 

But we have seen that whenever a proprietor withdraws from pro- 
duction, the amount of products is lessened by 1. Then since the 
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increase which accrues to him is equal to 0.1 while he remains among 
the labourers, it will be equal to 0.9 after his withdrawal, according 
to the law of the decrease of farm-rent. Thus we come to this final 
formula: The maximum income of a proprietor is equal to the square root 
Of the production of one labourer (this product being expressed by some 
conventional number); the diminution which this income suffers, if the 
proprietor is idle is equal to a fraction whose numerator is onc and whose 
denominator is the number which served to express the production. 

‘Thus the maximum income of an idle proprietor, or of one who 
labours on his own behalf outside the community, estimated at 10 
percent on an average production of 1000 francs per labourer, would 
be go francs. If, then, there are in France 1 million proprietors with 
an income of 1000 francs each, which they consume unproductively, 
instead of the 1 billion which are paid to them annually, they are 
entitled, by the most rigorous justice and the most accurate calcula- 
tion, to only go million. 

To take gro million from the burdens that weigh so heavily on the 
labouring class is a considerable reduction. Even so, the accounting 
is not finished, and the labourer is still ignorant of the full extent of 
his rights. 

What is the right of increase when confined (as we have just done) 
to its proper limits for a property? A recognition of the right of occu- 
pancy. But since the right of occupancy is equal for all, every man is 
by the same title a proprietor. Every man has a right to an income 
‘equal to a fraction of his production. If, then, the labourer is obliged 
by the right of property to pay a rent to the proprietor, the proprietor 
is obliged by the same right to pay the same amount of rent to the 
labourer; and, since their rights are in balance, the difference 
between them is zero. 

Scholia. If farm-rent is legally only a fraction of the supposed pro- 
duction of the proprietor, whatever the amount and value of the 
property, the same is true in the case of a large number of small 
individual proprietors. For although one man may use the property 
of each separately, he cannot use the property of all at the same time. 

To sum up, the right of increase, which can exist only within very 
narrow limits defined by the laws of production, is annihilated by the 
right of occupancy. Now, without the right of increase there is no 
Property; therefore, property is impossible. 
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Fourth proposition 
Property is impossible because it is homicide 

If the right of increase could be subjected to the laws of reason and 
justice, it would be reduced to an indemnity or reward whose max- 
imum could never exceed, for a single labourer, a certain fraction of 
that which he is capable of producing. ‘This we have just shown. But 
why should the right of increase — let us not be afraid to call it by 
its right name, the right of theft — be governed by reason, with which 
it has nothing in common? The proprietor is not content with the 
increase assigned him by good sense and the nature of things; he 
wants to be paid ten times, a hundred times, a thousand times, a 
million times as much. By himself his property would bring him 
a product equal only to one, and he demands of society no longer a 
right proportional to his productive capacity as proprietor, but a per 
capita tax. He takes his fellows in proportion to their strength, their 
number, and their industry. A son is born to a farmer: “Good,” 
says the proprietor; “one more chance for increase.” How has this 
‘metamorphosis from farm-rent into a poll-tax been accomplished? 
How have our jurists and our theologians — these wily doctors — failed 
to prevent the extension of the right of increase? 

The proprietor, calculating from his own productive capacity how 
many labourers his property will accommodate, divides it into the 
same number of portions and says: “Each one will pay me income.” 
To increase his income, he has only to divide his property. Instead 
of estimating the interest due him on his labour, he estimates it on 
his capital; and by this substitution the same property which in the 
hands of its owner produces only one, is worth to him ten, a hundred, 
a thousand, a million. After that the has only to keep himself ready 
to register the names of the labourers who apply to him, and his task 
consists only in drafting leases and receipts. 

Not satisfied with the lightness of his duties, the proprietor does 
not intend to bear even the deficit resulting from his inaction; he 
shifts it to the shoulders of the producer, of whom he always demands 
the same reward. When the farm-rent of a piece of land is raised to 
its highest point, the proprietor never lowers it; high prices, scarcity 
of labour, seasonal difficulties, and even death have no effect upon 
him. Why should he suffer from hard times when he does not labour? 

Here begins a new series of phenomena. 
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Say, who reasons marvelously well whenever he attacks taxation but 
who will never understand that the proprietor, like the tax-collector, 
similarly despoils the tenant, says in his second letter to Malthus: 


If the collector of taxes and those who employ him consume a 
sixth of the products, they thereby compel the producers to feed, 
clothe, and support themselves on five-sixths of what they pro- 
duce. They admit this but at the same time say that it is possible 
for each one to live on five-sixths of what he produces. This I 
admit, if they wish; but I then ask if they believe that the producer 
would live as well if they demanded of him not one-sixth but 
two-sixths or one-third of their products? No, but they would 
live nonetheless. Then 1 ask whether he would still live, if they 
rob him of his two-thirds, and then three- quarters? But I hear 
no response." 


If the master of the French economists had been less blinded by his 
proprietary prejudices, he would have scen that this is precisely the 
effect produced by farm-rent. 

Take a peasant family of six persons — father, mother, and four 
children ~ living in the country and cultivating a small piece of land. 
Let us suppose that by labouring hard they manage, as the saying 
goes, to make ends meet and that, after lodging, warming, clothing 
and feeding themselves, they are clear of debt but have saved nothing. 
Through good years and bad they survive; if the year is good, the 
father drinks a little more wine, the daughters buy a dress, the sons 
a hat; they eat a little cheese and sometimes meat. I say that these 
people are on the road to decline and ruin. 

For according to the third corollary of our axiom, they owe to 
themselves the interest on their own capital. Estimating this capital 
only 8000 francs at 2} percent, an interest of 200 francs must be 
paid each year. If, then, these 200 francs are consumed instead of 
being subtracted from the gross product to be saved and capitalised, 
there is an annual deficit of 200 francs in the family assets, so that 
at the end of forty years these good people, without suspecting it, 
will have eaten up their property and become bankrupt. 

This result seems ridiculous, but it is a sad reality. 

Conscription comes . . What is conscription? An act of property 
exercised over families by the government without warning, a robbery 
of men and money. The peasants do not like to part with their sons, 
and in this I do not think them wrong. It is hard for a young man of 
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twenty to gain anything by life in the barracks; if he is not corrupted 
by it, he detests it. You can generally tell a soldier's morality by his 
hatred of his uniform; unfortunate or worthless scamps, this is the 
condition of the French army. This should not be the case, but it is. 
Ask a hundred thousand men, and not one will call me a liar. 

To redeem his conscripted son, our peasant expends 4,000 francs, 
which he borrows for that purpose at an interest of s percent, which 
is the 200 francs referred to above. If up to this time the production 
of the family, constantly balanced by its consumption, has been 1,200 
hundred francs, or 200 francs per person, in order to pay this interest 
either the six labourers must produce as much as seven or consume 
as little as five. If they cannot reduce consumption, how can they 
escape necessity? To produce more is impossible, since they can work 
neither harder nor longer. Will they take a middle course and con- 
sume five and a half while producing six and a half? If so, they would 
soon learn that with the stomach there is no compromise, that beyond 
a certain degree of abstinence it is impossible to go, that strict neces- 
sity cannot be decreased very much without injury to the health; and 
as for increasing the product, a storm, a drought, or an outbreak of 
epizootic disease will dash all the hopes of the farmer. In short, the 
rent will not be paid, the interest will accumulate, the farm will be 
seized, and the possessor ejected. 

‘Thus a family which lived in prosperity as long as it did not exercise 
its right of property falls into poverty as soon as the exercise of this 
right becomes a necessity. Property requires that the cultivator have the 
double power of ordering his land to be enlarged and fertilized. As a 
simple possessor of the land, a man takes subsistence from it; but when 
he pretends to proprietorship, it no longer suffices him. Being able to 
produce only what he consumes, he has only the fruit of his labour as 
recompense for his trouble, and nothing is left for the instrument. 

Having to pay what he cannot produce — this is the condition of 
the tenant after the proprietor has retired from social production in 
order to speculate upon the labour of others by new practices. 

Let us now return to our first hypothesis. ‘The nine hundred 
labourers, sure of producing as much as they did in the past, are quite 
surprised, after paying their farm-rent, to find themselves poorer by 
one-tenth than the year before. In fact this tenth, which was formerly 
produced and paid by the proprietor-labourer, who then took part in 
the production, and paid part of the public expenses, now has not 
been produced and has been paid. It must then have been taken from 
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the consumption of the producer. To make up for this inexplicable 
deficit, the labourer takes a loan, confident of being able to return 
it, a confidence which is shaken the following year by a new loan 
increased by the interest on the first. From whom does he borrow? 
From the propuietor. The proprietor lends his surplus to the labourer; 
and this surplus, which he ought to return, gives him a new profit in 
the form of inte est. Then debts increase indefinitely; the proprietor 
makes advanc 5 to the producer who never returns them; and the 
latter, continually robbed and continually borrowing from the rob- 
bers, ends in bankruptcy, defrauded of all he had. 

Suppose that the proprietor, who needs his tenant to obtain his 
income, then releases him from his debts. He will thus do a very 
benevolent deed for which he will be recommended in the local 
priest’s prayers, while the poor tenant, confused by this incessant 
charity, and taught by his catechism to pray for his benefactors, will 
Promise to redouble his efforts and suffer new hardships in order to 
discharge his debt to so worthy a master. 

This time he takes precautionary measures; he raises the price of 
grains, and the manufacturer does the same with his products. The 
reaction comes, and after some fluctuation the farm-rent, which the 
tenant thought to shift to the manufacturer, is nearly balanced, so 
that, while he is congratulating himself on his success, he finds him- 
self again impoverished, but to a bit smaller extent than before. For 
since the rise is general, the proprietor is also affected, so that the 
labourers, instead of being poorer by a tenth, lose only nine- 
hundredths. But this is always a debt which requires a loan, the 
payment of interest, saving, and fasting. Fasting for the nine- 
hundredths which one should not pay but which in fact one pays; 
fasting to pay the interest on them. If the crop fails, the fasting 
becomes starvation. They say, “It is necessary to work more, but 
obviously this means that it is necessary to produce more.” By what 
conditions is production accomplished? By the combined action of 
labour, capital, and land. The tenant undertakes to furnish the labour, 
but capital is formed only by saving. Now, if the tenant could accumu- 
late anything, he could pay his debts. But admitting that he has the 
capital, what use would it be to him if the extent of the land that he 
cultivates always remained the same? He needs to enlarge his farm. 

Will it be said, finally, that he must work harder and more product- 
ively? But out calculation of farm-rent has assumed the highest pos- 
sible average of production. If it were not the highest, the proprietor 
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would increase the farm-rent. Is this not the way the great landed 
proprietors have gradually raised their rents as fast the increase in 
population and the development of industry has shown them how 
much society can produce from their property? The proprietor is a 
foreigner to society, but like the vulture watching his prey, he keeps 
ready to pounce on and devour it. 

The facts which we have observed in a community of a thousand 
persons are reproduced on a large scale in every nation and wherever 
people live, but with infinite variations and in different forms, which 
it is not part of my intention to describe. 

In sum, property, after having robbed the labourer by usury, mu:- 
ders him slowly by starvation. Now, without robbery and murder, 
property cannot exist; with robbery and murder, it soon dies for want 
of support. Therefore it is impossible. 


Fifth proposition 
Property is impossible because with it society devours itself 
When the mule is too heavily loaded, it lies down, but man always 
advances. On this well-known courage the proprietor bases the hopes 
for his speculation. The free labourer produces ro, thinks the propri- 
etor; for me he will produce 12. 

Indeed, before consenting to the confiscation of his fields, before 
bidding farewell to the paternal roof, the peasant whose story we have 
just told makes a desperate effort and leases new land; he will sow a 
third more; and since half of this new product belongs to him, he 
will harvest an additional sixth and thereby pay his rent. What an 
evill To add a sixth to his production the farmer must add not one 
but two sixths to his labour. At such a price, he pays a farm-rent 
which in the eyes of God he does not owe. 

What the tenant did the manufacturer docs in his turn. The former 
tills more land and dispossesses his neighbours; the latter lowers the 
price of his merchandise and tries to monopolize its manufacture and 
sale and to crush his competitors. To satisfy property, the labourer 
must first produce beyond his needs; then he must produce beyond 
his strength; for by the withdrawal of labourers who become propri- 
etors, the one results from the other. But producing beyond his 
strength and needs means that he takes over the production of 
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another and consequently diminishes the number of producers. Thus 
the proprietor, after having decreased production by moving outside 
it, decreases it still further by encouraging the monopoly of labour. 
Let us calculate this. 

The deficit of the labourer after paying his rent being, as we have 
seen, one tenth, he tries to increase his production by this amount. He 
sees no other way of doing this except by increasing his labour, and this 
he also does. The discontent of proprietors who have not received the 
full amount of their rent, the advantageous offers and promises made 
to them by other farmers, whom they suppose more diligent, more 
industrious, and more reliable, the secret plots and intrigues ~all these 
give rise to a movement for the redivision of labour and the elimination. 
of a certain number of producers. Out of 900, 9o will be expelled in 
order to add a tenth to the production of the others. But will the total 
product be increased? Not at all: there will be 810 labourers producing 
as 900, although they need to produce as 1000. Now, since farm-rent 
has been shown to be proportionate to the landed capital, not to labour, 
and never to diminish, the debts must continue as in the past, although 
efforts have increased. Here, then, we have a society which is continu- 
ally decimating itself and which would be destroyed if it were not that 
failures, bankruptcies, and political and economic catastrophes period- 
ically reestablish equilibrium and distract attention from the real causes 
of the universal distress. 

From the monopoly of land and capital come economic processes 
that also result in the elimination of labourers from production. Since 
interest follows the farmer and the manufacturer everywhere, each 
of them say, “I would have the means to pay my rent and interest if 
1 did not have to pay so many hands.” Then those admirable inven- 
tions, designed to make labour easy and rapid, become so many 
infernal machines which kill labourers by the thousands. 

“A few years ago, the Countess of Strafford ejected from her estate 
15,000 persons, who as tenants increased its value. This act of private 
administration was repeated in 1820 by another great Scottish propri- 
etor, towards 600 tenants and their families" (Tissot, On Suicide and 
Revolt. 

The author whom I quote and who has written eloquent pages 
about the spirit of revolt that agitates modern societies does not say 
whether he would have disapproved of a revolt on the part of these 
exiles. For myself, I declare boldly that in my eyes it would have been 
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the first of rights and most sacred of duties; and all I desire today is 
that my profession of faith be understood. 

Society devours itself: (1) by the violent and periodic sacrifice of 
labourers, as we have just seen and shall see again, and (2) by the 
elimination of the producer’s consumption caused by property. These 
two modes of suicide are at first simultaneous, but soon the first is 
intensified by the second, famine joining with usury to render labour 
at once more necessary and more scarce. 

According to the principles of commerce and political economy, 
for an industrial enterprise to be successful its product must be equal 
to (1) the interest on the capital, (2) the preservation of this capital, 
and (3) the wages of all the workers and contractors; and furthermore, 
as large a profit as possible must be realised. 

Let us acknowledge the financial shrewdness and rapacity of 
property. For every name that increase takes, the proprietor makes 
a claim on it: (1) in the form of interest and (2) in the form of 
profit. For, he says, the interest on capital is part of the income 
derived from manufacture. If 100,000 francs are invested in a 
manufacturing enterprise and if in a year's time 5,000 francs have 
been received from it in addition to expenses, there has been no 
profit but only interest on the capital. Now, the proprietor is not 
a man to labour for nothing: like the lion in the fable, he gets 
paid in each of his capacities, so that after he has been served, 
nothing is left for his associates. 

Ego primum tollo, nominor quia leo: 

Secundum quia sum fortis tribuetis mihi: 

Tum quia plus valeo, me sequetur tertia: 

Malo adficietur, si quis quartam tetigerit." 
I know nothing prettier than this fable. 


1 am the contractor, I take the first share: 
Lam the labourer, I take the second: 
1 am the capitalist, I take the third: 
Lam the proprietor, I take the whole. 
In four lines Phaedrus has summed up all the forms of property. 
I say that this interest, even more than this profit, is impossible. 
What are labourers in relation to each other? They are members 
of a great industrial society, each one charged with a certain part of. 
the general production according to the principle of the division of 
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labour and functions. Suppose, first, that this society is composed of 
but three individuals, a cattle-raiser, a tanner, and a shoemaker. The 
social industry, then, is shoe-making. If 1 should ask what should be 
each producer’s share of the social product, any schoolboy would 
answer, by a rule of commerce and association, that it should be a 
third of the production. But it is not a question here of balancing the 
rights of labourers conventionally associated; it is necessary to prove 
that, whether associated or not, our three workers are obliged to act 
as if they were and that, whether they want to or not, they are associ- 
ated by the force of things and by mathematical necessity. 

‘Three processes are required in the manufacture of shoes, the 
rearing of cattle, the preparation of their hides, and the processes of 
cutting and sewing. If the hide on leaving the farmers's stable is 
worth 1, it is worth 2 on leaving the tanner’s pit, and 3 on leaving 
the shoemaker’s shop. Each labourer has produced part of the utility, 
so that by adding together these parts, we arrive at the value of this 
article, each producer must therefore pay first for his own labour, 
and second for the labour of the other producers. Thus, shoes corres- 
ponding to 10 hides, the farmer will give 30 raw hides, and the tanner 
20 tanned hides. For the shoes made from 10 hides are worth 30 
raw hides because of the two extra operations performed on them, 
just as 20 tanned hides are worth 30 hides because of the tanner's 
labour. But if the shoemaker demands 33 of the farmer's product, 
or 22 of the tanner's for 10 of his own, there will be no exchange; 
for otherwise, the farmer and the tanner, after paying the shoemaker 
10 for his labour, would have to pay 11 for that which they had 
themselves sold for 10, which is impossible. 

Well, this is just what happens whenever a benefit of any kind — 
whether called revenue, farm-rent, interest, or profit — is realised by 
a manufacturer. In the little community which we are considering, if 
the shoemaker, in order to procure tools, buy his material, and sup- 
port himself until he receives a return on his investment, borrows 
money at interest, it is clear that to pay this interest he will have to 
make a profit from the tanner and the farmer. But since this profit is 
impossible without fraud, the interest will fall back on the unfortunate 
shoemaker and ruin him. 

T take my example from a case of unnatural simplicity, for there is 
no human society reduced to merely three functions. The least civil- 
ized society assumes numerous industries; today the number of 
industrial functions (that is, all useful functions) may total more than 
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a thousand. But however numerous the occupations, the economic 
law remains the same: For the producer to survive, his wages must be 
enough to repurchase his product. 

Economists cannot be ignorant of this rudimentary principle of their 
so-called science. Why, then, do they so obstinately defend property, 
the inequality of wages, the legitimacy of usury, and the honesty of 
profit, which all contradict economic law and make exchange imposs- 
ible? A contractor pays 100,000 francs for raw material and 50,000 
francs in wages, and then wants to receive a product worth 200,000 
francs — that is, wants to make a profit on both the material and the 
labour of his workers; but if the one who furnished the material and 
those who work on it cannot, with their combined wages, repurchase 
what they have produced for the contractor, how can they live? I shall 
develop my question, for here details become necessary. 

If a worker receives for his labour an average of 3 francs per 
day, the bourgeois who employs him (in order to gain anything 
beyond his own salary, if only interest on his capital) must sell 
the day's labour of his employee in the form of merchandise, for 
more than 3 francs. The worker cannot, then, repurchase that 
which he has produced for his master. And so it is with all trades 
without exception. The tailor, the hatter, the cabinet-maker, the 
blacksmith, the tanner, the mason, the jeweller, the printer, the 
clerk, etc, etc, even to the farmer and wine-grower, cannot 
repurchase their products; for since they produce for a master 
who in one form or another makes a profit, they must pay more 
for their own labour than they get for it. 

In France 20 million labourers, engaged in all the branches of 
science, art, and industry, produce everything which is useful to man. 
Hypothetically, their annual wages amount to 20 billion; but because 
of the right of property and the many forms of increase, premiums, 
tithes, interests, fines, profits, farm-rents, house-rents, revenues, and 
benefits of every kind and color, their products are estimated by the 
proprietors and employers at 25 billion. What does this mean? That 
the labourers, who are obliged to repurchase these products to sur- 
vive, must either pay 5 for that which they produced for 4, or else 
fast one out five days. 

If there is an economist in France able to show that this calculation. 
is false, I ask him to appear, and I promise to retract all that is 
erroneous and wicked in my attacks on property. 
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Let us now look at the results of this profit. 

If the wages of the workers in all trades were the same, the deficit 
caused by the proprietor's tax would be felt equally everywhere, but 
the cause of the evil would also be so apparent that it would soon be 
perceived and suppressed. But since among wage-earners (from that 
of street-sweepers to that of the minister of state) there is the same 
inequality of wages as there is among proprietors, robbery continually 
rebounds from the stronger to the weaker, so that the labourer experi- 
ences more deprivation the further down he is in the social scale, 
and the lowest class of people are literally stripped naked and eaten 
alive by the others. 

Laboring people cannot buy the cloth they weave, the furniture 
they manufacture, the metal they forge, the jewels they cut, or the 
prints they engrave, nor procure the wheat they plant, the wine they 
produce, or the flesh of the animals they raise. They are not allowed 
to dwell in the houses they build, to attend the plays their labour 
supports, or to enjoy the rest their body requires. Why is this? 
Because the right of increase does not permit these things to be sold 
at the cost-price, which is all that labourers can afford to pay. On 
the signs of the magnificent warehouses which he in his poverty 
admires the worker reads in large letters: THIS IS YOUR WORK; 
YOU SHALL NOT HAVE IT: Sic vas no vobis! 

Every manufacturer who employs 1,000 labourers and gains one 
sou per day from each of them is a man who is bringing distress to 
1,000 workers; every profiteer has a pact with famine. Nor do the 
people even have the labour by which they are being starved by 
proper. Why is this? Because the inadequacy of wages forces 
workers to monopolize their labour and, before being destroyed by 
scarcity, to destroy each other by competition. Let’s pursue this truth 
no further. 

Ifthe worker's wages will not purchase his product, it follows that 
the product is not made for the producer. For whom, then, is it 
meant? For the richer consumer, that is, for only a fraction of society. 
But when the whole society labours, it produces for the whole society; 
and so if only a part of society consumes, sooner or later a part of 
society will be idle. Now, idleness is death for the worker as well for 
the proprietor: this conclusion is inescapable. 

‘The most distressing spectacle imaginable is to see producers res- 
isting and struggling against this mathematical necessity, this power 
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power of numbers which their prejudices prevent them from seeing. 

If 10,000 thousand printers can furnish reading matter enough for 
34 million men and if the price of books is within the reach of only 
a third of that number, it is evident that these 100,000 printers will 
produce three times as much as the book-sellers can sell. So that 
the products of the labourers will never exceed the demands of the 
consumers, the labourers must either rest two days out of three or, 
separating into three groups, relieve each other three times a week, 
month, or quarter ~ which is to say that for two thirds of their lives 
they must not live. But industry, under the influence of property, 
does not proceed with this regularity. Its nature is to produce much 
in a short time, because the greater the amount and the shorter the 
time of production, the less each item will cost. At the first sign of a 
shortage, the factories fill up and everybody returns to work. Then 
business is good, and both governors and governed are happy. But 
the more they work today, the more idle they will be afterwards; the 
more they laugh now, the more they will weep later. Under the regime 
of property, the flowers of industry serve only as funeral wreaths, and 
by his labour the worker digs his own grave. 

The factory may stop running, but the interest on capital does not. 
‘The manufacturer then tries to continue production by lessening 
expenses. Next comes the lowering of wages, the introduction of 
machinery, the employment of women and children to do the work 
of men, decline in skill, and poor quality work. They still produce 
because the decreased cost creates a larger market, but they do not 
produce for long because cheapness is the result of the quantity and 
rapidity of production, and so the productive power tends more than 
ever to surpass consumption. It is when production is carried on by 
labourers whose wages are bare enough to support them from day to 
day that the consequences of the principle of property become most 
frightful. They cannot economise, make savings, or accumulate cap- 
ital to support them even one day more. Today the factory is closed; 
tomorrow the people starve in the streets; the day after tomorrow 
they will either die in the hospital or eat in the jail 

Then new misfortunes come to complicate this terrible situation. 
Because of the glut of merchandise and the sharp fall in prices, the 
‘manufacturer finds it impossible to pay the interest on his borrowed 
capital, so that his alarmed creditors hasten to withdraw their funds, 
production is suspended, and labour comes to a standstill. Then 
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people are astonished to see capital desert commerce and transfer to 
the stock market; and | once heard Monsieur Blanqui bitterly 
lamenting the ignorance and irrationality of capitalists. The cause of 
this movement of capital is very simple; but for that reason an eco- 
nomist could not perceive it, or rather must not explain it. This cause 
lies entirely in competition. 

By competition I mean not only the rivalry between two businesses 
of the same kind but the general and simultaneous effort of all kinds 
of business to get ahead of each other. This effort is today so strong, 
that the price of merchandise hardly covers the cost of production 
and distribution, so that, since the wages of all labourers are 
deducted, nothing remains, not even profit for the capitalists. 

The primary cause of commercial and industrial stagnations is thus 
interest on capital, that interest which all earlier generations agreed 
in naming usury (whenever it was paid for the use of money) but 
which they did not dare to condemn in the forms of house-rent, 
farm-rent, or profit — as if the nature of the thing lent could ever 
justify a charge for the lending, which is theft. 

Whatever the increase received by the capitalist is, such will be the 
frequency and intensity of commercial crises: once the first is given, 
we always can determine the two others and vice versa. Do you want 
to know the regulator of a society? Find the amount of active capital, 
that is, capital bearing interest, and the legal rate of this interest. The 
course of events will be a series of collapses, whose number and 
violence will be proportionate to the activity of capital. 

In 1839 the number of failures in Paris alone was 1,064. This rate 
was maintained in the early months of 1840; and as I write these 
lines, the crisis is not yet ended. It is said, moreover, that the number 
of houses which have been liquidated is greater than the number 
of declared failures. By this flood we may judge the power of the 
waterspout. 

The decimation of society is sometimes imperceptible and per- 
manent, sometimes periodic and violent; it depends on the diverse 
movements of property. In a country of divided holdings and small 
business, the rights and claims of each being balanced by those of 
others, the invasive power [of property] is destroyed. There, it may 
be truly said, property does not exist, since the right of increase is 
hardly exercised at all. The condition of the labourers in terms of 
security of life is almost the same as if absolute equality prevailed 
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among them. They are deprived of all the advantages of full and free 
association, but their existence is not endangered in the least. Aside 
from a few isolated victims of the right of property, of this misfortune 
whose primary cause no one perceives, society seems to rest calmly 
in the bosom of this sort of equality. But be careful; it is balanced 
on the edge of a sword, and at the slightest shock it will fall and be 
cut to death. 

Ordinarily, the turbulence of property is localized. On the one 
hand, farm-rent stops at a certain point; on the other, because of 
competition and overproduction, the price of manufactured goods 
does not rise, so that the condition of the peasant remains the same, 
depending mainly on the seasons. It is thus on business that the 
devouring action of property is based, and from this arise what we 
commonly call “commercial crises” rather than “agricultural crises,” 
because while the farmer is slowly being eaten up by the right of 
increase, the manufacturer is swallowed at a single mouthful. From 
this come the closing of factories, the destruction of fortunes, and 
the inactivity of the working class, a part of which regularly dies on 
the highways, and in the hospitals, prisons, and galleys. 

To sum up this proposition: Property sells products to the labourer 
for more than it pays him for them; therefore it is impossible. 


Appendix to the fifth proposition 


Certain reformers and even most of the publicists who, though 
belonging to no particular school, devote themselves to devising 
means for the amelioration of the lot of the poorer and more numer- 
ous class, lay much emphasis these days on a better organisation of 
labour. The disciples of Fourier, especially, repeatedly cry, “On to 
the Phalanstery! while at the same time declaiming against the 
foolishness and absurdity of other sects. They consist of a half-dozen 
incomparable geniuses who have discovered that five and four make 
nine, minus zero leaves nine and who weep over the blindness of 
France because she refuses to believe in this astonishing arithmetic." 
* Pomier, bering w meii swine ueber by nc. never loh hey a 

than the multiplicand. He "under his 


intelligent 
Phalansterian what he thought of such physics. "I do not know,” he answered, “but 
T believe.” And yet the same man did not believe in the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
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On the one hand in fact, the Fourierists announce themselves 
defenders of property, of the right of increase, which they have thus 
formulated in this way: “To each according to his capital, his labour, 
and his skill.” On the other hand they want the workman to come 
into the enjoyment of all the wealth of society, that is (to shorten the 
expression), into the integral enjoyment of his own product. Is not 
this like saying to the workman, “Labour, you will have 3 francs per 
day, you will live on 55 sous, you will give the rest to the proprietor, 
and thus you will consumer three francs”? 

If this is not an exact summary of Charles Fourier's system, I will 
subscribe to all the Phalansterian follies in my own blood. 

Of what use is it to reform industry and agriculture, of what use 
to labour at all, in short, if property is maintained and labour can 
never meet the expense? Without the abolition of property the organ- 
isation of labour is only one more delusion. If production should be 
quadrupled, a thing which does not seem to me at all impossible, it 
would be labour lost: if the additional product were not consumed, 
it would be of no value, and the proprietor would decline to receive 
it as interest; if it was consumed, all the disadvantages of property 
would reappear. It must be admitted that the theory of passional 
attraction is gravely at fault here and that Fourier, when he tried to 
harmonize the passion for property (a bad passion, whatever he may 
say to the contrary), threw a stick into the spokes of his own wheels. 

‘The absurdity of the Phalansterian economy is so gross that many 
people suspect Fourier, in spite of all his apparent reverence towards 
proprietors, of having been a secret enemy of property. This opinion 
might be defended by plausible arguments, but it is not mine. Char- 
latanism is too important a role for such a man to play, and that of 
good faith too slight. I would rather regard Fourier as ignorant 
(admitted by some) than duplicitous. As for his disciples, before they 
can formulate any opinion of their own, they must declare once and 
for all, unequivocally and without mental reservation, whether or not 
they mean to maintain property, and what they mean by their famous 
motto, “To each according to his capital, his labour, and his skill." 

But some half-converted proprietor may observe, “Would it not 
be possible, by suppressing the bank, incomes, farm-rent, house-rent, 
usury of all kinds, and finally property itself, to distribute products 
in proportion to capacities? That was Saint-Simon's idea; it was also 
Fourier's it is the desire of the human conscience; and no one could 
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decently require that a minister of state should live no better than a 
t. 

O Midas! What long ears you have! What! Will you never under- 
stand that inequality of wages and the right of increase are the same 
thing? Certainly, it was not the least of the mistakes of St. Simon, 
Fourier, and their slavish followers to have attempted to unite, 
respectively, inequality and communism and inequality and property; 
but you, a man of figures, a man of economy, you who know by heart 
your table of logarithms, how can you make such a mistake? Do you 
not recall that from the point of view of political economy the produc- 
tion of a man, whatever his individual capacity, is never worth more 
than his labour and that a man’s labour is worth no more than his 
consumption? You remind me of that great constitution-maker, poor 
[Silvestre] Pinheiro-Ferreira, the Sieyés of the nineteenth century, 
who, dividing the citizens of a nation into twelve classes, of it you 
prefer, into twelve grades, assigned to some a salary of 100,000 francs 
each; to others 80,000; then 25,000, 15,000, 10,000, etc., down to 
1,500 and 1,000 francs, the minimum allowance of a citizen.'^ 
Pinheiro loved distinctions and could no more conceive of a state 
without great dignitaries than an army without drum-majors; and as 
he also loved, or thought he loved, liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
he combined the good and the evil of our old society in an eclectic 
philosophy which he embodied in a constitution. Admirable Pinheiro! 
Liberty even in passive obedience, fraternity even in identity of lan- 
guage, equality even in the jury and the guillotine — such was his 
ideal republic. Unappreciated genius, of whom this century is not 
worthy, but whom posterity will avenge! 

Listen, proprietor. Inequality of talent exists in fact; in right it is 
not admissible, it is not recognised, it is not assured. One Newton 
in a century is the equal of 30 million men; the psychologist admires 
the rarity of such a genius, the legislator sees only the rarity of the 
function. Now, rarity of function does not create a privilege for the 
functionary, and this for many reasons, all of them decisive. 

1. Rarity of genius was not, according to the intentions of the 
Creator, a motive to compel society to fall on its knees before the 
man of superior talents but a providential means for each function 
to be fulfilled to the greatest advantage of all. 

2. Talent is a creation of society rather than a gift of nature; it is 
an accumulated capital of which the recipient is only the guardian. 
Without society, without the education and powerful assistance which 
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it gives, the finest nature would be inferior to the most ordinary 
capacities even in the areas where it ought to shine. The more extens- 
ive a person’s knowledge, the more fertile his imagination, and the 
more versatile his talent, the more costly has his education been, 
the more brilliant and numerous his teachers and his models, and 
the greater his debt. The labourer produces from the time he leaves 
his cradle until he enters his grave, but the fruits of art and science 
are late and rare, so that often the tree dies before the fruit ripens. 
Society, in cultivating talent, makes a sacrifice to hope. 

3. There is no measure for comparing capacities: since the condi- 
tions of development are equal, inequality of talent is simply speciality 
of talent. 

4. Inequality of wages, like the right of increase, is economically 
impossible. Assume the most favourable case, that where each 
labourer has furnished his maximum production: for there to be an 
equitable distribution of products, the share of each must be equal 
to the quotient of the total production divided by the number of 
labourers. This accomplished, what is there left to pay the higher 
wages? Absolutely nothing. 

Will it be said that all labourers should be taxed? But then, their 
consumption will not be equal to their production, their wages will 
not pay for their productive service, they will not be able to repur- 
chase their product, and we shall once more fall into all the poverty 
caused by property. | do not speak of the injustice done to the 
despoiled labourer, of rivalry, excited ambition, and ignited hatreds; 
these may all be important considerations, but they do not go straight 
to the point. 

On the one hand, since each labourer's task is short and easy and 
since the means for its successful accomplishment is equal in all 
cases, how could there by large and small producers? On the other 
hand, since all functions are equal either because of the actual equi- 
valence of talents and capacities or because of social cooperation, 
how could a functionary claim a salary proportional to the worth of 
his genius? 

But what have I said? In equality wages are always proportionate 
to talents. What are the wages according to economics? They are 
what make up the reproductive consumption of the labourer. The 
very act by which the labourer produces thus constitutes this con- 
sumption, exactly equal to his production, is what we have been 
seeking. When the astronomer produces observations, the poet 
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verses, or the scientist experiments, they consume instruments, 
books, travels, etc., etc.; now, if society supplies this consumption, 
what more can the astronomer, the scientist, or the poet demand? 
Thus we conclude that in equality and only in equality may be found. 
the complete and full application of the adage of St. Simon: “To each 
according to his capacity, to each capacity according to is results." 


the presence of pauperism without seeing itself as the main cause, 
Moreover, nothing is more curious than the diversity of the ways 
proposed to extinguish it. Atrocity and absurdity compete for the 


prize. 

‘The abandonment of children was a common practice of the 
ancients. The individual and collective extermination of slaves, civil 
and foreign wars, also contributed to this. In Rome, where property 
was entrenched, these three means were employed for so long and 
so effectively that finally the empire found itself without inhabitants. 
When the barbarians arrived, they found nobody, the fields were no 
longer cultivated, and grass grew in the streets of the Italian cities. 

In China, from time immemorial, it is famine that has been 
assigned the task of sweeping away the poor. Rice is almost the whole 
subsistence of the poor people, so that if an accident causes the crop 
to fail, hunger can kill large numbers of inhabitants in a few days; 
and the Mandarin historian records in the annals of the empire that 
in such a year of such an emperor starvation killed 2, 30, 50, 100 
thousand inhabitants. ‘Then they bury the dead and begin again the 
procreation of children until another famine leads to the same result. 
Such appears to have been the Confucian economy in all ages. 

1 borrow the following details from a modern economist: 


From the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries England has been 
consumed by pauperism. At that time beggars were punished by 
law. (Yet its population was one-fourth as large as today.) 

Edward prohibits alms-giving, on pain of imprisonment . . 
"The laws of 1547 and 1656 prescribe a similar punishment for 
a second offence. Elizabeth orders that each parish shall care for 
its own paupers. But what is a pauper? Charles II decides that a 
non-contested residence of 40 constitutes settlement in a parish, 
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but if disputed, the newcomer is forced to leave. James II modi- 
fies this decision, which is again modified by William. In the 


‘The poor tax in 1774 exceeded 40 million francs; in 1783, 
1784, 1785 it averaged 53 million; in 1813 more than 187} 
million francs; in 1816 250 million; and in 1817 it is estimated 
at 317 million. 

In 1821 the number of paupers registered in the parishes was 
estimated at 4 million, between a third and a quarter of the 
population. 

France. In 1544 Francis | established a tax on behalf of the 
poor. In 1566 and 1586 the same principle was applied to the 
whole kingdom, 

Under Louis XIV 40,000 paupers infested the capital 
(proportionately as many as today). Severe laws were passed con- 
cerning mendicancy. In 1740 the Parlement of Paris reestab- 
lished within its own jurisdiction the compulsory assessment. 

‘The Constituent Assembly, frightened at the extent of the evil 
and the difficulty of remedying it, ordered the status quo. 

‘The Convention proclaimed assistance of the poor to be a 
national debt. This law remained unexecuted. 

Napoleon also wished to remedy the idea was impris- 
onment. “In that way,” he said, “I shall protect the rich from 
the importunity of beggars and shall relieve them of the disgust- 
ing sight of abject poverty." What a great man! 


From these facts, which I might multiply still further, two things 
result: one is that pauperism is independent of population and the 
other that all attempts made at its extermination remain without 
effect. 

Catholicism founds hospitals and convents and commands charity, 
that is, encourages mendicancy. Its awareness, expressed by the 
Priests, goes no further. 

‘The secular power of Christian nations sometimes orders taxes on 
the rich and sometimes banishment and imprisonment for the poor; 
that is, on the one hand, violation of the right of property and, on 
the other, civil death and murder. 

Modern economists, imagining that pauperism is caused by the 
excess of population, have devoted themselves mainly to devising 
checks. Some wish to prohibit the poor from marrying; thus, having 
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denounced religious celibacy, they propose a compulsory celibacy, 
which will inevitably become a licentious celibacy. 

Others do not approve this method, which they think too violent 
and which, they say, deprives the poor man of the only pleasure that 
he knows in this world. They wold simply recommend prudence. 
"This is the opinion of Malthus, Sismondi, Say, Droz, [Parent-] 
Duchitelet, etc. But if the poor must be prudent, the rich must set 
an example. Why should the marriageable age be fixed at 18 years 
for one and 3o for the other? 

Again, it wold be necessary to explain exactly what they mean by 
this matrimonial prudence which they recommend so readily to the 
labourer; for here unpleasant equivocations are especially to be 
feared, and I suspect that the economists are not well understood. 
“Some ill-informed ecclesiastics are alarmed when they hear pru- 
dence being advised in marriage, fearing that the divine injunction 
to increase and multiply will be rejected. To be logical, they must 
anathematize batchelors” (J. Droz. Political Economy)."* 

Monsieur Droz is too honest a man and too little a theologian to 
see why these casuists are so alarmed, and this chaste ignorance is 
the best testimony to the purity of his heart. Religion has never 
encouraged early marriages, and the kind prudence which it con- 
demns is that expressed in the Latin of Sanchez: An licet ob metum 
liberorum semen extra vas gjicere?” 

Destutt de Tracy seems not to like either kind of prudence. He 
says: "I confess that I no more share the desire of the moralists to 
diminish and restrain our pleasures than that of the politicians to 
increase our procreative powers and to accelerate reproduction.” His 
opinion is thus that we should make love and marry when we please. 
But that the consequences of love and marriage are to increase pov- 
erty do not bother our philosopher. Faithful to the dogma of the 
necessity of evil, it is to evil that he looks for the solution of all 
problems. And he adds: “Since the multiplication of men continues 
in all classes of society, the surplus of the upper classes is supported 
by the lower classes, and that of the latter is destroyed by poverty.” 
This philosophy has few avowed partisans, but over every other it 
has the indisputable advantage of being demonstrated in practice. 
Recently France has heard it advocated in the Chamber of Deputies 
during the discussion about electoral reform: The poor will always 
be with us. That is the political aphorism with which the minister of 
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state crushed the arguments of Monsieur [D.-F.] Arago. “The poor 
will always be with us!” Yes, and property along with it. 

The Fourierists, inventors of so many marvels, could not, in this 
field, change their habits. They invented four means of preventing 
at will the increase of population: 

1. The vigour of women. On this point they are contradicted by 
experience; for although vigorous women may not be the most likely 
to conceive, they at least give birth to the healthiest children, so that 
in maternity they have the advantage. 

2. Integral exercise, or the equal development of all the physical 
faculties. If this development is equal, how is the power of reproduc- 
tion lessened? 

3. The gastrosophic regime, or in plain language, the philosophy of 
the belly. The Fourierists say that rich and abundant food renders 
‘women sterile, just as too much sap, while enhancing the beauty of 
flowers, makes them barren. But the analogy is false. Flowers become 
sterile when the stamens, or male organ, are changed into petals, as 
may be seen by inspecting a rose, and when through excessive damp- 
ness the pollen loses it fertilizing power. In order for the gastrosophic 
regime to produce the results claimed for it, not only must the females 
be fattened but the males must be rendered impotent. 

4. Phanerogamic morality, or public concubinage. 1 do not know why 
the Phalansterians use Greek words to convey ideas which can be 
rendered so clearly in French. This method, like the preceding one, 
is copied from civilised customs. Fourier himself cites the example 
of prostitutes as a proof, but there is still great uncertainty about the 
facts which he alleges. So states Parent-Duchitelet in his work On 
prostitution. * 

From all the information I have been able to gather all the remedie 
for pauperism and for fertility indicated by universal practice, philo- 
sophy, political economy, and the most recent reformers, may be 
summed up in the following list: masturbation, onanism,* sodomy, 


masturbation, 
a person alone, while the other is done reciprocally by male and female. Moreover, 
husbands have the nasty pleasure of onanism as the most agreeable of all marital 
amusements) 
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pederasty, polyandry," prostitution, castration, continence, abortion, 
and infanticide.” 

Since all these methods have been proved inadequate, there 
remains proscription. 

Unfortunately, proscription, while decreasing the number of the 
poor, increases their proportion. If the interest charged by the propri- 
etor on the product is equal only to one twentieth of the product 
(according to law it is equal to one twentieth of the capital), it follows 
that 20 labourers produce for only 19, because there is one among 
them, called the proprietor, who eats the share of two. Supposing 
that the 20th labourer, the poor one, is killed, the production of the 
next year will be diminished by one twentieth, and consequently the 
19th will have to give up his promotion and perish. For since it is 
not the 2oth of the product of 19 which must be paid to the proprietor 
but one zoth of the product of 20 (see third proposition), each surviv- 
ing labourer must sacrifice one 20th plus one 400th of his product; 
in other words, one man out of 19 must be killed. Therefore, with 
property, the more poor people who are killed, the more, proportion- 
ately, will be born. 

Malthus, who proved so clearly that population increases in geo- 
metrical progression, while production increases only in arithmetical 
progression, did not notice this pauperising effect of property. Except 
for this neglect, he would have understood that before trying to check 
reproduction, the right of increase should be abolished, because 
wherever that right is tolerated, there are always too many inhabitants, 
whatever the extent or fertility of the soil. 

It will be asked, perhaps, how I propose to maintain a balance 
between population and production, for sooner or later this prob- 
lem must be solved. The reader will pardon me if I do not give 
my solution here. For in my opinion it is useless to say a thing 
unless we prove it, and to explain my method fully would require 
nothing less than a formal treatise. It is something so simple and 
* Polyandey, a plurality of husbands. 


* Infanticide has just been publicly advocated in England in a pamphlet writen by a 
disciple of Malthus. He proposes an “annual massacre of the innocents” in all families 


to dream of the happiness of these lle angels and, quite comforted, would rerurn 
to give birth to others, to be buried in their run. 
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yet so grand, so common and so noble, so true and so misunder- 
stood, so sacred and so profane, that to name it without developing 
and proving it would serve only to arouse contempt and incredulity. 
One thing at a time: let us establish equality, and this remedy 
will soon appear; for truths follow each other, just as crimes and 
errors do. 


Sixth proposition 
Property is impossible because it is the mother of tyranny 
What is government? Government is public economy, the supreme 
administration of public works and national wealth. 

Now, the nation is like a vast society in which all the citizens are 
stockholders. Each one has a deliberative voice in the assembly and, 
if the shares are equal, has one vote at his disposal. But under the 
regime of property there is great inequality between the shares of the 
stockholders, so that one may have several hundred votes, while 
another has only one. If, for example, 1 enjoy an income of one 
million, tha am the proprietor of a fortune of 30 or 40 million 
well invested and if this fortune constitutes by itself one 30,000th of 
national capital, itis clear that the public administration of my prop- 
erty would form one 30,000th part of the government, and if the 
nation had a population of 34 millions, that I should have as many 
votes as 1,333 simple stockholders. 

Thus, when Monsieur Arago demands suffrage for all members 
of the National Guard, he is perfectly right, since every citizen is 
registered for at least one national share, which gives him the right 
to one vote. But the illustrious orator should at the same time demand 
that each elector shall have as many votes as he has shares, as is the 
case in commercial associations. For to do otherwise is to pretend 
that the nation has a right to dispose of the property of individuals 
without consulting them, which is contrary to the right of property. 
In a country where property exists, equality of electoral rights is a 
violation of property. 

Now, if the sovereignty of each citizen can and should be propor- 
tional only to his property, it follows that the small stockholders are 
at the mercy of the larger ones, who will, as soon as they choose, 
make slaves of the former, marry them at pleasure, take their wives, 
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turn their sons into eunuchs, prostitute their daughters, throw the 
aged to the sharks, and finally they will be forced to serve themselves 
in the same way, unless they prefer to tax themselves for the support 
of their servants. In such a condition is Great Britain today. Little 
concern with liberty, equality, or dignity, John Bull prefers to serve 
and to beg. But what about you, bonhomme Jacques? 

Property is incompatible with political and civil equality, and so 
property is impossible. 

Historical Commentary. 1. When the vote of the third estate was 
doubled by the Estates-General of 1789, a great violation was com- 
mitted. The nobility and the clergy possessed by themselves three 
quarters of the soil of France; they should have controlled three 
quarters of the votes in the national representation. To double the 
vote of the third estate was just, it is said, since the people paid 
almost all the taxes. This argument would be valid if there were 
nothing to be voted upon but taxes, but it was also a question then 
of reforming the government and the constitution; thus, the doubling 
of the vote of the third estate was a usurpation and an attack on 


Property. 

2. If the current representatives of the radical opposition should 
come into power, they would work reform by which every member 
of the National Guard would be an elector and every elector eligible 
for office — an attack of property. 

They would lower the rate of interest on public funds — an attack 
on property. 

They would, in the public interest, pass laws to regulate the 
exportation of cattle and wheat — an attack on property. 

They would change the assessment of taxes — an attack on 
property. 

They would expand free public education among the people — a 
conspiracy against property. 

‘They would organise labour; that is, they would guarantee labour 
to the workingman and give him a share in the profits — the abolition 
of property. 

Now, these same radicals are zealous defenders of property, a 
radical proof that they know neither what they are doing nor what 
they want. 

3. Since property is the great cause of privilege and despotism, the 
form of the republican oath should be changed. Instead of saying, 
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“I swear hatred to royalty.” an applicant to a secret society should 
henceforth say, “I swear hatred to property.” 


Seventh proposition 


Property is impossible because, in consuming what it receives, it loses it, 
because in saving it mullifies it, and because in using it as capital it turns 
it against production 
1. If, with the economists, we consider the labourer to be a living 
machine, we must regard the wages allotted to him as the amount 
necessary for the maintenance and upkeep of this machine. The head 
of a manufacturing firm who employs labourers at 3, 5, 10, and 15 
francs per day and who keeps 20 francs for his superintendence does 
not regard his disbursements as losses because he knows they will 
return to him in the form of products. Thus, labour and reproductive 

consumption are the same thing. 

What is the proprietor? He is a machine that does not work, or 
which, working for its own pleasure according to its whims, produces 
nothing. 

What is it to consume as proprietor? It is to consume without 
working, to consume without reproducing. For once more, what the 
proprietor consumes as a labourer is returned to him; he does not 
give his labour in exchange for his property, since if he did, he would 
thereby cease to be a proprietor. In consuming as a labourer, the 
proprietor gains, or at least does not lose, because he recovers it to 
himself; in consuming as a proprietor, he impoverishes himself. To 
enjoy property it is thus necessary to destroy it; to be a real proprietor, 
it is necessary to cease to be a proprietor. 

‘The labourer who consumes his wages is a machine that destroys 
and reproduces; the proprietor who consumes his income is a 
bottomless pit, sand which we water, a stone which we sow. This 
is all so true that the proprietor, neither wanting nor knowing how 
to produce and perceiving that as fast as he uses his property, he 
destroys it forever, has taken the precaution of making someone 
produce in his place. Concerning this, political economy, speaking 
for eternal justice, says: “producing by one’s capital is producing 
by one’s tools.” This is what ought to be called “producing by a 
slave, by a thief and a tyrant.” He, the proprietor, produce? . 
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A robber might as well say, “I produce.” 
Proprietary consumption has been called luxury in contrast to 
useful consumption. From what has just been said, we 

great luxury can prevail in a nation which is not ri 
that the more poverty there is, the more luxury 
economists (t must be said to their credit) have inspired such 
horror of luxury, that today a very large number if not all propri- 


etors, ashamed of their idleness, themselves labour, economise, 
and capitalise, They have jumped from the frying-pan into the 
fire. 

I cannot repeat it too often: the proprietor who thinks he 
deserves his income by working and who receives wages for his 
labour is a functionary who gets paid twice; this is the only 
difference between an idle proprietor and a labouring proprietor. 


By his labour the proprietor produces only his 
income. And since his condition offers an immense 
pursuing the most lucrative pursuits, it may be 
proprictor's labour does more harm than good to society. Whatever 
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mortuum, the smoke. If we had some means of transportation to the 
moon and if the proprietors should suddenly want to carry their 
savings there, at the end of a certain time our terraqueous planet 
would be transported by them to its satellite 

The proprietor who saves us products will neither allow others to 
enjoy them nor enjoy them himself; for him there is neither posses- 
sion nor property. Like the miser, he broods over his treasures; he 
does not use them. He may feast his eyes on them, he may lie with 
them; he may sleep with them in his arms: all very fine, but coins do 
not breed coins. No real property without enjoyment; no enjoyment 
such is the inflexible necessity to which the judgement of God has 
subjected the proprietor. A curse on property! 

IIL. The proprietor who, instead of consuming his income, uses it 
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as capital, turns it against production and thereby makes the exercise 
of his right impossible. For the more he increases the amount of 
interest to be paid on it, the more he is compelled to diminish wages; 
and the more he diminishes wages, that is, the less he devotes to the 
maintenance and repair of the machines, the more he diminishes the 
quantity of labour, with the quantity of labour the quantity of product, 
and with the quantity of product the very source of his income. This 
is clear from the following example. 

‘Take an estate consisting or arable land, meadows, and vineyards, 
containing the houses of the owner and the tenant, and worth, 
together with the farming implements, 100,000 francs, the rate of 
interest being 3 per cent. If instead of consuming his revenue, the 
proprietor uses it not in enlarging but in improving his estate, can 
he demand of his tenant an additional go francs a year because of 
the 3,000 francs which he has added to his capital? Obviously not; 
for on such conditions the tenant, though producing no more than 
before, would soon have to labour for nothing, or should I say actually 
to suffer loss in order to hold his lease. 

In fact revenue can increase only through the increase of its pro- 
ductive base: it is useless to build walls of marble and to work with 
plows of gold. But since it is impossible to keep acquiring forever, 
to add estate to estate, or to continue "acquiring possession,” as the 
Latins used to say, and since, moreover, the proprietor always has 
means of capitalising, it follows that the exercise of his right finally 
becomes altogether impossible. 

Well, in spite of this impossibility, property capitalises and in cap- 
italising increases its revenue; and without stopping to look at the 
particular cases which occur in commerce, industry, and banking, I 
will cite a more serious fact, one which directly affects all citizens. I 
mean the endless increase of the budget. 

Taxes increase every year. It would be difficult to tell in which 
department of public administration the expenses increase; for who 
can boast of knowing anything about the budget? Every day we see 
the ablest financiers continually disagreeing about this. What can we 
think about the science of government, I wonder, when its professors 
cannot understand one another's figures? Whatever may be the 
immediate causes of this growth of the budget, taxes continue to 
grow at a rate which causes everybody to despair. Everybody sees it, 
‘everybody acknowledges it, but no one seems to perceive the primary 
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cause." Now, I say that this cannot be otherwise, that it is necessary 

A nation is the tenant of a rich proprietor called the government, 
to whom it pays, for the use of the soil, a farm-rent called a tax. 
‘Whenever the government makes war, loses or wins a battle, changes 
the material of its army, erects a monument, digs a canal, opens a 
road, or builds a railway, it borrows money on which the taxpayers 
pay interest; that is, the government, without adding to its production 
base, increases its active capital and, in a word, capitalises in the 
same way as was done by the proprietor of whom I have just spoken. 

Now, when a government loan is once contracted and the interest 
stipulated, the budget cannot be reduced. For to accomplish that 
would require either that the capitalists should give up their interest, 
which would be to abandon property; or that the government should 
go into bankruptcy, which would be a fraudulent denial of the political 
principle; or that it should pay the debt, which would require another 
loan; or that it should reduce expenses, which is impossible, since 
the loan was contracted because the ordinary receipts were insuffi- 
cient; or that the money expended by the government should be 
reproductive, which requires an increase of productive capacity (a 
condition excluded by our hypothesis); or finally that the taxpayers. 
should submit to a new tax in order to pay the debt, which is imposs- 
ible, for if this new tax were levied upon all citizens alike, half or 
even more of the citizens would be unable to pay it, and if the rich 
had to bear the whole, it would be a forced contribution, which is a 
violation of property. Long financial experience has shown that the 
method of loans, though exceedingly dangerous, is still the most con- 
venient, the surest, and the least costly; and so the government 
incessantly borrows, that is, goes on capitalising, and increases the 
budget. 


* The financial position of the English government was revealed in the session of the 
House of Lords held on January 23, and it is not an encouraging one. For several 
years expenses have exceeded receipts, and the prime minister has been able 10 
reestablish the balance only through loans renewed annually. The deficit for 1838- 
1839 amounted to 47,500.00 francs. In 1840 the excess of expenses over receipts is 
recul 1 be 22500000 fonce Lond Riga ia de one sh mind hese gee, 

Lord Melbourne responded, “The noble ear! unhappily was right in declaring 
St pue cpu tonne to ae sad wih m | marre ta here 
no room for hope that these expenses can be diminished or met in and way” (National, 
26 January 1840). 
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‘Thus, a budget, far from diminishing, must necessarily and con- 
tinually increase. It is astonishing that the economists, with all their 
learning, have not perceived this. And if they have perceived it, why 
have they not denounced it? 

Historical Comment. There is much concern today about a financial 
operation which, it is hoped, will result in a reduction of the budget. 
‘The proposal is to convert the present bonds yielding s percent. 
Leaving aside the political-legal question and looking only at the 
financial question, is it not true that, when 5 percent is changed to 
4 percent, it will then be necessary for the same reasons to change 
4 to 3, then 3 to 2, then 2 to 1, and finally to abolish all increase? 
But that would be in effect to decree the equality of conditions and 
the abolition of property. Now it seems to me, that an intelligent 
nation should meet an inevitable revolution half way instead of suf- 
fering itself to be dragged along by inflexible necessity. 


Eighth proposition 


Property is impossible because its power of accumulation is infinite, while 
it is exercised only over finite quantities 


If men, constituted in equality, should grant to one of their number 
the exclusive right of property and this sole proprietor should lend 
100 francs to the human race at compound interest, payable to his 
descendants to the twenty-fourth generation, after six hundred years 
this sum of 100 francs, invested at s percent, would amount to 
107,854,010,777,600 francs, which is equal to a sum 2696 and a 
third times the capital of France, supposing this capital to be 40 
billion. This is more than twenty times the value of the terrestrial 
globe, including movable and immovable possessions. 

Consider a man who, in the reign of St. Louis, had borrowed 100 
francs and had — he and his heirs after him — refused to return it. 
Even though it were known that these heirs were possessors in bad 
faith and that prescription had always been interrupted in good time, 
nevertheless, according to our laws, the last heir would be obliged to 
return the 100 france with interest, and interest on the interest, 
which, as we have just seen, would mean a reimbursement of almost 
108 trillion. 

Everyday fortunes can be seen growing at a rate much more rapid 
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than this. The preceding example supposed the interest equal to a 
twentieth of the capital, but it often equals a tenth, a fifth, a half, 
and sometimes all of the capital. 

The Fourierists, irreconcilable enemies of equality, whose par- 
tisans they regard as “sharks”, hope by quadrupling production to 
satisfy all the demands of capital, labour, and talent. But if production 
were multiplied four-, ten-, or even a hundred-fold, property would 
soon by its power of accumulation and the effects of capitalization 
absorb products, capital, land, and even labourers. Is the Phalanstery 
10 be prevented from capitalising and lending at interest? Let us 
explain, then, what it means by property. 

1 will carry no further these calculations, which are capable of 
infinite variation and which it would be puerile for me to insist on. I 
ask only what rule judges apply in fixing interest in a suit for posses- 
sion? And pushing the question further, 1 ask: 

Did the legislator, in introducing into the Republic the principle 
of property, weigh all the consequences? Did he know the law of the 
possible; and if so, why is it not mentioned in the Code? Why is this 
frightening latitude allowed to the proprietor in accumulating prop- 
erty and charging interest, to the judge in recognising and fixing the 
domain of property, and to the state in its power to levy new taxes 
continually? Beyond what limits is the nation justified in rejecting the 
budget, the tenant his farm-rent, and the manufacturer the interest 
on his capital? Up to what point may the idler take advantage of the 
labourer? Where does the right of spoliation begin, and where does 
it end? When may the producer say to the proprietor, “I owe you 
nothing more"? When is property satisfied? When it is no longer 
permissible to steal? 

If the legislator knew the law of the possible and disregarded it, 
what should we think of his justice? If he did not know it, what should 
we think of his wisdom? Whether wicked or foolish, how can we 
recognise his authority? 

If our charters and our codes are based upon an absurd hypothesis, 
what is taught in the law schools? What about a judgement of the 
court of appeals? About what do our Chambers deliberate? What is 
politics? Who is it that we call a statesman? What does jurisprudence 
mean? Should we not rather say jurisignorance? 

If all our institutions are based on an error in calculation, does it 
not follow that these institutions are so many deceptions? And if the 
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whole social structure is built on this absolute impossibility of prop- 
erty, is it not true that the government under which we live is a 
chimera and our present society a utopia? 


Ninth proposition 

Property is impossible because it is powerless against property 
1. According to the third corollary of our axiom, interest runs against 
the proprietor as well as the foreigner. This principle of economics 
is universally admitted. Nothing simpler at first sight; yet nothing 
more absurd, more contradictory in terms or more absolutely 
impossible. 

‘The manufacturer, it is said, pays himself the rent on his house 
and capital. He pays himself; that is, he gets paid by the public who 
buy his products. Supposing that the manufacturer, who seems to 
make this profit on his property, wants also to make it on his mer- 
chandise, can he then pay himself 1 franc for that which cost him 90 
centimes and make money by the operation? No; such a transaction 
would transfer the merchant's money from his right hand to his left 
but without any profit whatever to him. 

Now, what is true of a single individual trading with himself is true 
also of the whole world of business. Form a chain of ten, fifteen, 
twenty producers, or as many as you want: if producer A makes a 
profit out of producer B, according to the principles of economics, 
B must be reimbursed by C, C by D, and so on down to Z. 

But by whom will Z be reimbursed for the loss caused him by 
the profit charged by A in the beginning? By the consumer, replies 
Say. What a contemptible hypocrite! Is this consumer any other, 
then, than A, B, C, D, etc., or Z? By whom will Z be reimbursed? 
If he is reimbursed by A, no one makes a profit, and consequently 
there is no property. If on the contrary Z bears the burden 
himself, he ceases to be a member of society, since it refuses him 
the right of property and profit which it grants to the other 
associates. 

Since a nation then, like universal humanity, is a vast industrial 
association which cannot act outside of itself, it is clear that no 
man can enrich himself without impoverishing another. For in 
order that the right of property, the right of increase, may be 
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respected in the case of A, it must be denied to Z; and so we 
see how equality of rights, separated from equality of conditions, 
may be a truth. The iniquity of political economy in this respect 
is flagrant. “When I, a manufacturer, purchase the labour of a 
worker, I do not include his wages in the net product of my 
business; on the contrary, I deduct them; but the worker includes 
them in his net product ... “ (Say, Economie politique). 

‘This means that everything the worker gains is net production, but 
only that part of the manufacturer's gains is net product which 
remains after deducting his wages. But why is the manufacturer the 
only one to have the right of profit? Why is this right, which is at 
bottom the right of property itself, denied to the worker? In the terms. 
of economic science, the worker is capital. Now all capital, beyond 
the cost of its maintenance and repair, must bear interest. This the 
proprietor takes care to obtain both for his capital and for himself. 
Why is the worker not permitted to charge a similar interest for his 
capital, which is himself? 

Property is thus inequality of rights; for if it were not inequality of 
rights, it would be equally of goods and so would not exist. Now, the 
constitutional Charter guarantees to all equality of rights, and so by 
the charter property is impossible. 

II. Is A, the proprietor of an estate, entitled simply because he is 
the proprietor of the estate to take possession of the field belonging 
to B, his neighbour? — "No," reply the proprietors, but what has that 
to do with the right of property? This I shall show you by a series of 
similar propositions. 

Does manufacturer C, who makes hats have the right to force D, 
his neighbour and also a hatter, to close his shop and cease his 
business — not at all. 

But C wishes to make a profit of 1 franc on every hat, while D is 
content with 50 centimes. It is evident that the moderation for D is 
injurious to the claims of C. Has the latter a right to prevent D from 
selling? Certainly not. 

Since D is free to sell his 50 centimes cheaper than C if he 
chooses, C in his turn is free to reduce his price by 1 franc. 
Now, D is poor, while C is rich, so that at the end of two or 
three years D is ruined by this intolerable competition, and C is 
in complete control of the market. Does proprietor D have any 
recourse against proprietor C? Can he bring suit against him to 
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recover his business and his property? No; for D could have done 
the same thing if he had been the richer of the two,. 

On the same ground the large proprietor A may say to the 
small proprietor B: “Sell me your field, or you shall not sell your 
wheat,” and this without doing him the least harm or giving cause 
for complaint. So that if he wants to do so, A can devour B 
simply because A is stronger than B. Thus it is not by the right 
of property that A and C can despoil B and D but by the right 
of might. By the right of property neither the two neighbours A 
and B nor the two merchants C and D could be anything to each 
other. They could neither dispossess nor destroy one another nor 
gain at one another's expense. It is the law of the strongest that 
has brought about this invasion. 

But it is by the law of the strongest, too, that the manufacturer. 
reduces wages and the rich merchant and the well-stocked proprietor 
sell their products for what they please. The manufacturer says to 
the labourer, “You are as free to go elsewhere with your services as 
Lam to receive them. I offer you so much.” The merchant says to 
the customer, “Take it or leave it; you are master of your money as. 
Tam of my goods. 1 want so much." Who will give way? The weaker. 

Therefore, without force, property is powerless against property, 
since without force it has no power to increase; therefore, without 
force, property is null and void. 

Historical Comment. The question of colonial and native sugars 
furnishes us a striking example of this impossibility of property. Leave 
these two industries to themselves, and the native manufacturer will 
be ruined by the colonist. To maintain the beetroot, the cane must 
be taxed: to protect the property of the one, it is necessary to injure 
the property of the other. What is most remarkable about this busi- 
ness is precisely what has attracted the least attention, namely, that, 
in one way or another, property has to be violated. Impose on each 
industry a proportional tax in order to preserve a balance in the 
market, and you create a maximum price and strike a double blow 
at property. On the one hand your tax interferes with the liberty of 
trade, and on the other it does not recognise equality of proprietors. 
Indemnify the beetroot, you violate the property of the taxpayer. Cul- 
tivate the two varieties of sugar at the nation's expense, just as differ- 
ent varieties of tobacco are cultivated, and you abolish one species 
of property. This last course would be the simpler and better one, 
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but to lead the nation to accept it requires such a cooperation of able 
minds and generous wills that it is impossible to realise today. 

Competition, sometimes called liberty of trade - in a word, prop- 
erty in exchange — will for a long time be the basis of our commercial 
legislation, which includes, from an economic point of view, all civil 
laws and all government. What is competition? A duel in a closed 
field, where right is decided by arms. 

"Who is the liar, the accused or the accuser?" asked our barbarian 
ancestors. “Let them fight it out,” replied the still more barbarous 
judge; “the stronger will gain the right." 

Which of us two shall sell spices to our neighbour? “Let each offer 
them for sale,” cries the economist. “The sharper or the more cun- 
ning is the more honest man and the better merchant.” 

‘This is just the spirit of the Napoleonic Code. 


Tenth proposition 
Property is impossible because it is the negation of equality 


‘The development of this proposition will be the résumé of the pre- 
ceding ones. 


1. I is a principle of economic justice that products are bought only 
by products. Property, being capable of defence only as productive 
of utility, is, since it produces nothing, henceforth condemned. 

2. t is an economic law, that labour must be balanced by production. It 
is a fact that with property, production costs more than it is 
worth. 

3. Another economic law: Capital being given, production is measured 
not by the amount of capital but by productive capacity. Property, 
requiring income to be always proportional to capital without 
regard to labour, does not recognise this relation of equality as 
that between effect and cause. 

4 and 5. Like the insect that spins its silk, the labourer never 
produces for himself alone. Property, demanding a double prod- 
uct and unable to obtain it, robs the labourer and kills him. 

6. Nature has given to every man but one mind, one heart, one 
will. Property, granting to one individual a plurality of votes, 
assumes him to have a plurality of minds. 
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All consumption not reproductive of utility is destruction. Prop- 
erty, whether it consumes, hoards, or capitalises, is productive 
of inutility, the cause of sterility and death. 

Every satisfaction of a natural right is an equation; in other 
words, the right to a thing is necessarily fulfilled by the posses- 
sion of the thing. Thus, between the right to liberty and the 
condition of a free man there is a balance, an equation; there 
are equations between the right to be a father and paternity 
and between the right to security and the social guarantee. But 
between the right of increase and the realisation of this increase ` 
there is never an equation, for to the extent that a new increase 
is realised it gives a right to another, the latter to a third, and 
so on endlessly. Since property is never able to accomplish its 
object, it is a right against nature and against reason. 

Finally, property does not exist by itself. In order to produce 
and to act it requires an extraneous cause, which is force or 
fraud. In other words, property is not equal to property: it is a 
negation, a delusion, NOTHING. 


FIVE 


Psychological exposition of the idea of the just and the 
unjust and a determination of the principle of 
government and right 


Property is impossible; equality does not exist. The former is odious 
to us, but we want to possess it; the latter dominates all our thoughts, 
but we do not know how to realise it. Who will explain this profound 
antagonism between our conscience and our will? Who will point out 
the causes of this pernicious error which has become the most sacred 
principle of justice and society? I am bold enough to undertake the 
task, and I hope to succeed. 

But before explaining how man has violated justice, it is necessary 
to determine what justice is. 


First part 
1. Of the moral sense in man and in animals 


‘The philosophers have debated the question of the precise line separ- 
ating the intelligence of man from that of animals, and their habit 
has been to offer much foolishness before coming down to the only 
course open to them, observation. It was reserved to a modest scholar, 
who perhaps did not pride himself on his philosophy, to put an end 
to the interminable controversy by one of those simple but luminous 
distinctions which are worth more than systems. Frédéric Cuvier 
separated instinct from intelligence." 

But as yet no one has proposed this question: 

Is the difference between moral sense in man and that in the beast 
one of kind or only of degree? 

If anyone had until now dared to maintain the latter alternative, 
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his thesis would have seemed scandalous, blasphemous, and offensive 
to morality and religion. The ecclesiastical and secular tribunals 
would have condemned him unanimously, and they would have 
denounced the immoral paradox in characteristic style. “Con- 
science,” they would have cried, “conscience, the glory of man, was 
given to him exclusively; the notion of the just and the unjust, or 
merit and dem cit, in his noble privilege; to man alone, the lord of 
creation, belo’ gs the sublime power to resist his worldly tendencies, 
to choose between good and evil, and to bring himself more and 
more into the likeness of God through liberty and justice ... No; 
the holy image of virtue was graven only on the heart of man." These. 
are words full of feeling but without meaning. 

Man is a rational and social animal (zoon logikon kai politikon), said 
Aristotle? This definition is worth more than all those given since. 1 
do not except even the celebrated definition of Monsieur (L.-G.-A.] 
de Bonald: “man is an intelligence served by [physical] organs,” a 
definition which has the double fault of explaining the known by the 
unknown, that is, the living being by intelligence, and of neglecting 
the essential quality of man, his animality." 

Man is then an animal living in society; and by society is meant 
the sum total of relationships, in a word, system. Now, all systems 
exist only under certain conditions. What, then, are the conditions, 
the laws, of human society? 

What are the rights of men with respect to each other; what is 
justice? 

It amounts to nothing to say, with the philosophers of various 
schools, “It is a divine instinct, an immortal and heavenly voice, a 
guide given us by nature, a light revealed unto every man coming 
into the world, a law engraved upon our hearts; it is the voice of 
conscience, the dictamen of reason, the inspiration of sentiment, the 
inclination of feeling; it is the love of self in others; it is enlightened 
self-interest; or it is an innate idea, the categorical imperative of 
practical reason, which has its source in the ideas of pure reason; it 
is a passional attraction,” etc., etc. This may be as true as it seems 
beautiful, but it is all utterly meaningless. Though we should prolong 
this litany through ten pages (it has been filtered through a thousand 
volumes), the question would be no nearer solution. 

“Justice is public utility," says Aristotle. That is true, but it is a 
tautology. “The principle that the public welfare ought to be the 
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object of the legislator,” says Monsieur Ch. Comte in his Treatise on 
Legislation, "cannot be denied with good reason; but in announcing 
and demonstrating it, legislation itself has been no more advanced 
than is medicine when it is said that it is the business of physicians 
to cure the sick.” 

Let us take another course. Right is the sum total of the principles 
which govern society; and justice, in man, is the respect and observa- 
tion of these principles. To practice justice is to obey the social 
instinct; to do an act of justice is to do a social act. Thus, if we watch 
the conduct of men towards each other under different circum- 
stances, it will be easy to recognise when they are in society and when 
they are not and from the rest we may inductively determine the 
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mother who protects her son at the peril of her life and sacrifices 
everything to support him is in society with him; she is a good mother. 
One, on the contrary, who abandons her child is unfaithful to the 
social instinct, of which maternal love is one of the many forms; she 
is an unnatural mother. 

If 1 plunge into the water to rescue a drowning man, | am his 
brother, his associate; but if instead of helping him I let him drown, 
I am his enemy, his murderer. 

Whoever bestows alms treats the poor man as his associate; not a 
complete associate, it is true, but as associate to the extent of the 
amount which he shares with him. Whoever takes by force or cunning 
what is not the product of his labour, destroys his sociability; he is a 
brigand. 

The Samaritan who relieves the traveller lying by the wayside, 
dresses his wounds, comforts him, and gives him money, thereby 
declares himself his associate, his neighbour; the priest who passes 
by without turning remains unassociated and is his enemy. 

In all these cases man is moved by an internal attraction towards 
his fellow, by a secret sympathy which causes him to love, interact, 
and sympathise, so that, to resist this attraction, he must pit his will 
against his nature. 

But none of this establishes any decided difference between man 
and animals. With them, as long as the weakness of their young 
'endears them to their mothers, in a word, associates them with their 
mothers, the latter will be found protecting the former, at the peril 
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of their lives, with a courage that reminds us of our heroes dying for 
their country. Certain species unite for hunting purposes, seek each 
other, call each other (a poet would say invite each other) to share 
their prey; in danger they can be seen aiding, protecting, and warning 
each other. The elephant knows how to help his companion out of 
the ditch into which the latter has fallen; cows form a circle, with 
their horns outward and their calves in the center, in order to repel 
the attacks of wolves; horses and pigs, respond to a cry of distress 
from one of their number. What description I might give of their 
marriages, the tenderness of the males towards the females, and the 
fidelity of their loves! Let us add, however, to be entirely just, that 
these touching demonstrations of society, fraternity, and love of 
neighbour do not prevent the animals from quarrelling, fighting, and 
tearing with their teeth to obtain their nourishment and their gallant- 
ries: the resemblance between them and ourselves is perfect. 

‘The social instinct, in man and beast, exists to a greater or lesser 
degree, but its nature is the same. Man has the greater need of 
association and employs it more, while the animal is better prepared 
for isolation. In man social needs are more imperative and complex; 
in the beast, they seem less profound, less varied, less anxious. In a 
word society aims, in the case of man, at the preservation of the race 
and the individual; with the animals much more at the preservation 
of the race. 

As yet we have met with no claim which man can make for himself 
alone. The social instinct and the moral sense is common to him and 
the beast; and when he thinks to become godlike by a few acts of 
charity, justice, and devotion, he does not perceive that in so acting 
he simply obeys an animal instinct. As we are good, loving, tender, 
and just, so we are angry, greedy, lustful, and vindictive; that is, we 
are like the beasts. Our highest virtues are reduced, in the last ana- 
lysis, to blind impulses of instinct. What subjects for canonisation 
and apotheosis! 

There is, however, a difference between us two-handed bipeds 
and other living creatures. What is it? 

A student of philosophy would hasten to reply: “This difference 
lies in the fact that we are conscious of our sociability, while the 
animals are unconscious of theirs, and that we reflect and reason on 
the operation of our social instinct, while the animals do nothing of 
the sort.” 
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I will go further. It is by our reflective and reasoning powers with 
which we seem to be exclusively endowed that we know that it is 
injurious, first to others and then to ourselves, to resist the social 
instinct which governs us and which we call justice. Our reason 
teaches us that the selfish man, the robber, the murderer, and in a 
word, the traitor to society, sins against nature and is guilty with 
respect to others and himself, when he does wrong consciously. 
Finally, it is our social instinct on the one hand and our reason on 
the other hand which make us think that beings like us should take 
responsibility for their acts. Such is the principle of remorse, of 
revenge, and of penal justice. 

But all this proves only a diversity of intelligence between the 
animals and man and not one of affection; for while we reason about 
our relations with our fellows, we likewise reason about our most 
trivial actions, such as drinking, eating, choosing a wife, or a place 
to live. We reason about things earthly and things heavenly; there is 
nothing to which our reasoning powers are not applied. Now just as 
the knowledge of external phenomena which we acquire exercises no 
influence on their causes and laws, so reflection, by illuminating our 
instinct, enlightens us about our sentient nature but does not alter 
it tells us what our morality is but neither changes 
nor modifies it. The dissatisfaction we feel after doing wrong, the 
indignation we feel at the sight of injustice, the idea of deserved 
punishment and compensation due, are results of reflection and not 
immediate effects of instinct and emotion. Our appreciation (I do not 
say exclusive appreciation, for the animals also realise they have done 
wrong and are indignant when one of their number is attacked, but, 
the infinitely superior appreciation we have of our social duties), our 
knowledge of good and evil, does not establish, in terms of morality, 
any essential difference between man and beasts. 


2. Of the first and second degrees of sociability 


1 insist upon the fact which I have just pointed out as one of the 
most important facts of anthropology. 

The sympathetic attraction which causes us to associate is because 
of its blind, unruly nature, always governed by a momentary impulse 
without regard to higher rights and without distinction of merit or 
priority. The bastard dog follows indifferently all who call it; the 
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nursing child regards every man as its father and every woman as its 
nurse; every living creature, when deprived of the society of animals 
of its species, seeks companionship in its solitude. This fundamental 
characteristic of the social instinct renders intolerable and even hate- 
ful the friendship of frivolous persons, who are liable to be infatuated 
with every new face and obliging to all whether good or bad and 
ready to sacrifice, for a passing liaison, the oldest and most honour- 
able affections. The fault of such beings is not in the heart but in 
the judgement. Sociability, in this degree, is a sort of magnetism 
which is awakened in us by the contemplation of a being similar to 
ourselves but which never goes beyond the person who feels it and 
which it may be reciprocated but not communicated. Love, benevol- 
ence, pity, sympathy, or whatever it is called, possesses nothing that 
deserves esteem, nothing that lifts man above the beast. 

‘The second degree of sociability is justice, which may be defined 
as “the recognition of the equality between the personality of another 
and our own." With regard to sentiment this is something common 
to us and animals; with regard to intellect we alone can form an exact 
idea of the just”; but, as I have said before, the essence of morality 
is not changed by having an idea of it. We shall soon see how man 
rises to a third degree of sociability which the animals are incapable 
of reaching. But first 1 must prove metaphysically that society, justice, 
and equality are three equivalent terms, three expressions which mean 
the same thing and whose mutual conversion is always legitimate. 

If in the confusion of a shipwreck, having escaped in a boat with 
some provisions. I see a man struggling with the waves, am I bound 
to go to his assistance? Yes, | am bound under penalty of being 
adjudged guilty of murder and treason against society. 

But am I also bound to share my provisions with him? 

To answer this question we must change the terms. If society is 
binding on the boat, is it also binding on the provisions? Undoubtedly; 
the duty of an associate is absolute. The occupancy of things by man 
comes after his social nature and is subordinate to it; possession 
cannot become exclusive until the moment that equal permission to 
occupy is given to all. What in this instance obscures our duty is our 
foresight, which causes us to fear an eventual danger, impels us to 
usurpation and makes us thieves and murderers. Animals do not 
calculate the duty of instinct any more than the disadvantages to 
themselves. It would be strange if the intellect of man, the most 
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sociable of animals, should lead him to disobey the law. He betrays 


“What!” you will say, "must I share my bread, the bread which 1 
have earned and which is mine, with the stranger whom I do not 
know, whom I may never see again, and who, perhaps, will reward 
me with ingratitude? If at least we had earned this bread together, if 
this man had done something to obtain it, he might demand his share, 
since his cooperation would entitle him to it; but as it is, what claim 
has he on me? We have not produced together; we shall not eat 
together.” 

‘The error of this reasoning lies in the false supposition that every 
producer is not necessarily associated with every other producer. 
When a society has been authentically formed between two or more 
individuals, when the contracts have been agreed on, written down, 
and signed, there is no further difficulty from then on. Everybody 
knows that when two men associate, for instance, in order to fish, if 
one of them catches no fish, he is nevertheless entitled to those 
caught by his associate. If two merchants form a partnership, as long 
as the partnership lasts the profits and losses are shared by them; 
since each produces not for himself but for the society, when the 
time comes for division, it is not the producer who is considered but 
the associate. This is why the slave to whom the planter gives straw 
and rice and the civilised labourer to whom the capitalist pays a salary 
(always too small), since they are not associated with their employers 
but only producing with them, are disregarded when the product is 
divided. Thus, the horse who draws our coaches and the ox who 
draws our carts produce with us but are not associated with us; we 
take their produce but do not share it with them. The animals and 
labourers we employ have the same relation to us. Whatever we do 
for them we do not from a sense of justice but rather from pure 
benevolence.* 

But is it possible that we, we men, are not all associated? Let us 
* To perform an act of benevolence towards one's neighbour means in Hebrew to do 
justice, in Greek to take compassion of pity [miséricond] (déemosinen, from which is 
derived the French aumône), in Latin to perform an act of love or charity, in French 
to ive alms. The degradation of this principle can be seen in these various expres- 
sions: the first designates duty; the second, only sympathy; the third, affection, a 
mater of choice, not an obligation; the fourth, at one's pleasure 
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recall what was said in the last two chapters, that even though we do 
not want to be associated, the force of things, the necessity of our 
consumption, the laws of production, and the mathematical principle 
of exchange combine to associate us. There is only one exception to 
this rule, that of the proprietor, who, producing by his right of 
increase, is not associated with anyone and consequently is not 
obliged to share his product with anyone, just as no one else has to 
share with him. Except for the proprietor, we labour for each other; 
we can do nothing by ourselves without the assistance of others, and 
we continually exchange products and services with each other. What 
are these if not social acts? 

Now, neither a commercial not an industrial nor an agricultural 
association can be conceived of without equality; equality is its neces- 
sary condition of existence, so that in all matters which concern this 
association, to violate society is to violate justice and equality. Apply 
this principle to humanity at large, and after what has been said, I 
assume that the reader has sufficient insight to go further without 
my help. 

By this principle, the man who takes possession of a field and says, 
“This field is mine,” will not be unjust so long as everyone else has 
the same right of possession; nor will he be unjust if, wishing to 
change his location, he exchanges this field for an equivalent. But if, 
putting another in his place, he says to him, “Work for me while I 
rest," he then becomes unjust, unassociated, and unequal: he is a 
proprietor. 

Reciprocally, the idler or the rogue who, without performing any 
social task, enjoys like the others (and often more than the others) 
the products of society, should be charged as a thief and a parasite. 
We owe it to ourselves to give him nothing but, since he must live, 
to put him under surveillance and to make him work. 

Sociability is the attraction felt by sentient beings for each other; 
justice is the same attraction, accompanied by reflection and know- 
ledge. But under what general idea, in what category of understand- 
ing, is justice placed? In the category of equal quantities, whence the 
ancient definition of justice: justum aequale est, injustum inaequale. 

What is it, then, to practice justice? It is to give each an equal 
share in wealth under equal conditions of labour; itis to act socially. 
Our selfishness may complain, but there is no escape from evidence 
and necessity. 
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What is the right of occupation? It is a natural method of dividing 
the earth among labourers as fast as they appear. This right disap- 
pears if in conflict with the public interest, which, being the social 
interest, is also that of the occupant. 

What is the right of labour? It is the right to be permitted to obtain 
‘one’s share of wealth by fulfilling the required conditions. It is the 
right of society, the right of equality. 

Justice, produced by the union of an idea and an instinct, manifests 
itself in man as soon as he is capable of feeling and of having ideas. 
Consequently, it has been regarded as an innate and original senti- 
ment, but this opinion is logically and chronologically false. But just- 
ice, by its composition hybrid (if 1 may use the term), justice, born 
of an affective and an intellectual faculty, seems to me one of the 
strongest proofs of the unity and simplicity of the ego, the organism 
by itself being no more capable of producing such a mixture than are 
the combined senses of hearing and sight of forming a binary sense, 
half auditory and half visual. 

‘This double nature of justice gives us the definitive proof of all 
the demonstrations in chapters 2, 3, and 4. On the one hand, since 
the idea of justice is identical with that of society and since society 
necessarily implies equality, equality must underlie all the sophisms 
invented to defend property; for since property can be defended only 
as something just and social and since property is inequality, in order 
to prove that property is in conformity with society, it must be shown 
that the unjust is just and that inequality is equality, a contradiction 
in terms. On the other hand, since the idea of equality, the second 
element of justice, arises from the mathematical proportion of things 
and since property, or the unequal distribution of wealth among 
labourers, destroys the necessary balancing among labour, produc- 
tion, and consumption, property must be impossible. 

All men, then, are associated; all are owed the same justice; all are 
equal. Does it follow that the preferences of love and friendship are 
unjust? 

‘This requires explanation. 

Earlier 1 supposed the case of a man in danger whom I was in a 
position to help; now I suppose myself being appealed to at the same 
time by two men exposed to peril. Am I not allowed or even com- 
manded to rush first to the aid of him who is closest to me by ties 
of blood, friendship, acquaintance, or esteem, at the risk of leaving 
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the other to perish? Yes. And why? Because within universal society 
there exist for each of us as many particular societies as there are 
individuals and because by the principle of sociability itself we are 
bound to fulfill the obligations which these impose upon us according 
to their proximity. Therefore we must prefer our father, mother, 
children, friends, relatives, etc., above all others. But in what consists 
this preference? 

If a judge has to decide a suit between his friend and his enemy, 
should he, in this case, prefer his close associate to his distant associ- 
ate and decide the case in favour of his friend in spite of evidence 
to the contrary? No; for if he should favour the injustice of his friend, 
he would become his accomplice in violating the social compact; he 
would form with him a sort of conspiracy against the body of social 
beings. Preference only applies to personal matters such as love, 
‘esteem, confidence, or intimacy, and these cannot all be considered 
at once. Thus, in case of fire, a father would save his own child 
before thinking of his neighbour's; but since the recognition of a 
right is not an optional matter for a judge, he is not at liberty to 
favour one person to the prejudice of another. 

This theory of particular societies, which are formed concentric- 
ally, so to speak, by each of us inside the larger society, gives the key 
to all the problems which arise from the opposition and conflict of 
the different varieties of social duty, problems on which the ancient 
tragedies are based. 

‘The justice practiced among animals is in a certain way negative. 
Except for protecting their young, hunting and plundering in 
groups, uniting for common defence and sometimes for individual 
assistance, it consists less in action than in prevention. A sick 
animal which cannot arise from the ground, or an imprudent one 


its life is in danger: it will not be cared for in bed or fed in a 
prison. The unconcern of animals for their fellows arises as much 
from the weakness of their intellect as from their lack of resources. 
Still, the degrees of proximity which men observe among them- 
selves are not unknown to the animals. They have friendships of 
habit and of neighbourly and parental feelings, and other prefer- 
ences. Compared to us, their memory is feeble, their feelings dull, 
and their intelligence almost nothing; but these faculties do exist 
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to some extent, and our superiority in this regard comes entirely 
from our understanding. 

It is our strength of memory and penetration of judgement which 
enable us to multiply and combine the acts that are inspired by our 
social instinct and that teach us how to render them more effective 
and how to distribute them according to the degree and priority of 
rights. The beasts which live in society practice justice, but they do 
not understand or reason about it; they obey their instinct without 
speculation or philosophy. Their egos cannot join sentiment to the 
notion of equality which they do not possess because this notion is 
abstract. We, on the contrary, starting with the principle that society 
implies equal sharing, can by our reasoning faculty understand and 
agree with each other in the regulation of our rights; we have even 
pushed our judgement this far. But in all this our conscience plays 
a small part, as is proved by the fact that the idea of right, of which 
we catch a glimpse in certain animals the closest to us in intelligence, 
seems to rise from the low level of savagery to the great lofty heights 
it reaches in a Plato or a Franklin. If we trace the development of 
the moral sense in individuals and the progress of laws in nations, 
we shall be convinced that the ideas of justice and legislative perfec- 
tion are everywhere in direct proportion to intelligence. The notion 
of the just, which philosophers have thought to be simple, is thus in 
reality, complex. It is produced by the social instinct on the one hand 
and the idea of equality of merit on the other, just as the notion of 
guilt is produced by the feeling that justice has been violated and by 
the idea of free choice. 

In conclusion, instinct is not modified by knowledge of its nature; 
and the facts of society which we have thus far observed are sociability 
on the level of animals. We know what justice, or sociability conceived 
in terms of equality, is; but we still have found nothing that separates 
us from the animals. 


3. Of the third degree of sociability 
‘The reader has perhaps not forgotten what I said in the third chapter 
about the division of labour and the speciality of talents. The sum 
total of the talents and capacities of the race is always the same, and 
their nature is always similar. We are all born poets, mathematicians, 
philosophers, artists, artisans, or farmers, but we are not born equally 
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endowed; and between one man and another in society, or between 
one faculty and another in the same individual, the difference is 
infinite. This difference of degree in the same faculties, this predom- 
inance of talent for certain tasks is, as we have said, the very founda- 
tion of our society. Intelligence and natural genius have been distrib- 
uted by nature so economically and yet so abundantly that the social 
organism never has to fear either a surplus or a scarcity of special 
talents, and that each labourer, by devoting himself to his function, 
may always acquire the degree of proficiency necessary for him to 
benefit by the labours and discoveries of his associates. Because of 
this simple and wise precaution of nature, the labourer is not isolated 
in his task; he is in communication with his fellows by means of 
thought before he is united with them in heart, so that for him love 
is born of intelligence. 

It is not the same with societies of animals. In every species the 
aptitudes of individuals, though very limited, are equal in number 
and, when not the result of instinct, in intensity. Each one can do 
what the others do, and do it as well, to find food, avoid enemies, 
burrow in the earth, build a nest, etc. None of them, when free and 
healthy, expects or requires the aid of its neighbour, which, for its 
part, gets along equally well by itself. 

Associated animals live side by side without any intellectual inter- 
course or intimate communication, all doing the same things and 
having nothing to learn or to remember; they see, feel, and come 
in contact with each other but never understand each other. Man 
continually exchanges with man ideas and feelings, products and ser- 
vices. Everything learned and performed in society is necessary to 
him; but of this immense quantity of products and ideas, what each 
has to produce and acquire for himself is but an atom in the sun. 
Man is man only through society, which is supported, for its part, by 
the balance and harmony of the powers which compose it. 

Society, among animals, is a simple mode; with man it is a complex 
mode. Man is associated with man by the same instinct which associ- 
ates animal with animal, but man is associated differently from the 
animal, and it is this difference in association which produces the 
whole difference in morality. 

I have proved, at too great length perhaps, both by the spirit of 
the law, which assumes property to be the basis of society, and by 
political economy that inequality of conditions is justified neither by 
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priority of occupation nor by superiority of talent, service, industry, 
and capacity. But if equality of conditions is a necessary consequence 
of natural right, of liberty, of the laws of production, of the capacity 
of physical nature, and of the very principle of society, it does not 


‘The social sentiment then takes on a new character, which varies 
with different persons. In the strong it is the pleasure of generosity; 
among equals, frank and cordial friendship; in the weak, the pleasure 
of admiration and gratitude. 

The man who is superior in strength, skill, or courage knows 


does the lowest of its members, society has discharged its duty 
towards him. But at the same time he does not underrate his 
; he cannot be unaware of his power and greatness; it is 
this voluntary reverence which he pays to humanity, this avowal 
that he is only an instrument of nature, which is alone worthy of 
glory and worship — it is, 1 say, this simultaneous confession of 
heart and mind, this genuine adoration of the Great Being, that 
distinguishes and elevates man and lifts him to a degree of social 
morality which is not given to the beast. Hercules destroying the 
monsters and punishing brigands for the safety of Greece, Orpheus 
teaching the rough and wild Pelasgians, and neither of them 
putting a price on their services — here we see the noblest creations 
of poetry, the highest expression of justice and virtue. 
‘The joys of self-sacrifice are ineffable. 
If L were to compare human society to the old Greek tragedies, I 


Gratitude is followed by adoration and enthusiasm. But equality 
delights my heart. Benevolence degenerates into tyranny and admira- 
tion into servility; friendship is the daughter of equality. O my friends! 
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Let me live among you without emulation and without glory; let 
equality bring us together and fate assign us our places. Let me die 
without knowing to whom among you I owe the most esteem! 

Friendship is precious to the hearts of the children of men. Generos- 
ity, gratitude (I mean here only that gratitude which is born of admira- 
tion of a superior power), and friendship are three distinct shades of a 
single sentiment which I will call "equity" or “social proportionality.” 
Equity does not change justice; but always taking equity as the base, it 
adds to it esteem and thereby forms in man a third degree of sociability. 
Equality makes it at once our duty and our pleasure to aid the weak who 
need us and to make them our equals; to pay to the strong a just tribute 
of gratitude and honour without making ourselves slaves to them; to 
cherish our neighbours, friends, and equals for what we receive from 
them, even by right of exchange. Equity is sociability raised to its ideal 
through reason and justice; its most usual manifestation is urbanity or 
politeness, which among certain nations sums up in a single word 
almost all the social duties. 

Now, this feeling is unknown among the beasts, which love and 
make contact with each other and show certain preferences but which 
cannot conceive of esteem, and which display neither generosity, 
admiration, nor politeness. 

This feeling does not spring from intelligence, which by itself cal- 
culates, computes, and balances but does not love, and which sees 
‘but does not feel. As justice is the product of social instinct and 
reflection combined, so equity is a product of justice and taste com- 
bined, that is, of our faculties of judging and of idealizing. 

This product, the third and last degree of human sociability, is 
determined by our complex mode of association, in which inequality, 
or rather the divergence of faculties and the speciality of functions 
which by themselves tend to isolate labourers, demand a more active 
sociability. 

"This is why force which oppresses while protecting is execrable, 
why the foolish ignorance which views with the same eye the marvels 
of art and the products of the crudest industry, excites unspeakable 
contempt, and why proud mediocrity, which glories in saying, “I have 
paid you, I owe you nothing,” is especially hateful. 


* By “equity” | mean here what the Latin called humanitas, that is, the kind of sociabil- 
ity which is proper to man. Humanity, gende and courteous to all, can distinguish 
ranks, virtues, and capacities without injury to any; itis the distributive justice of 
social sympathy and universal love. 
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 Sociability, justice, equality — such, in triple degree, is the exact 
definition of the instinct which leads us to seek community with our 
fellows and whose physical manifestation is expressed in the formula: 
Equality in the products of nature and of labour. 

‘These three degrees of sociability support and imply each other. 
Equity cannot exist without justice; society without justice makes no 
sense. If in order to reward talent I take from one to give to another, 
1 do not, in unjustly stripping the first, pay the respect to his talent 
which I owe; if in society I award more to myself than to my associate, 
we are not really associated. Justice is sociability and manifested in 
the division of material things, judged by weight and measure; equity 
is justice accompanied by admiration and esteem, things which 
cannot be measured. 

From this several inferences may be drawn. 

1. Though we are free to grant our esteem to one rather than to 
another and in all imaginable degrees, yet we should give no one 
more than his proportion of the common wealth, because the duty 
of justice, which is imposed upon us before that of equity, must 
always have priority over it. The woman honoured by the ancients, 
who, when forced by a tyrant to choose between the death of her 
brother and that of her husband, sacrificed the latter on the ground 
that she could find another husband but not another brother, this 
woman, I say, in obeying her sense of equity, failed in point of justice 
and did a bad deed, because conjugal association is a closer relation 
than fraternal association and because the life of our neighbour is 
not something that belongs to us. 

By the same principle, inequality of wages cannot be admitted by 
law on the ground of inequality of talents, because the distribution 
of wealth according to justice is the function of economy, not of 
enthusiasm. 

Finally, with regard to donations, wills, and inheritance, society, 
solicitous both of the personal affections and its own rights, should 
never permit love and partiality to destroy justice. It may be pleasant 
to think that the son who has been long associated with his father in 
business is more capable than any one else of carrying it on, and that. 
the citizen who is surprised in the midst of his task by death is best 
fitted, because of his natural taste and predilection for his occupation, 
to designate his successor, at the same time leaving to this heir the 
right choice in case of several inheritances. Yet society can tolerate 
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no concentration of capital and industry for the benefit of a single 
man, no monopoly of labour, no encroachment." 

2. Equity, justice, and society, can exist only between individuals 
of the same species. They cannot exist between different races, for 
instance, between the wolf and the goat, between the goat and man, 
between man and God, still less between God and man. The attribu- 
tion of justice, equity, and love to the Supreme Being is pure anthro- 
pomorphism; and the epithets just, merciful, pitiful, and others which 
we give to God should be stricken from our litanies. God can be 
regarded as just, equitable, and good only to another God. Now, 
God is unique and solitary, and he cannot experience social affections 
such as goodness, equity, and justice. Is the shepherd said to be just 
to his sheep and his dogs? No; and if he saw fit to shear as much 
wool from a lamb six months old as from a ram of two years, or if 
he required as much work from a young dog as from an old one, it 
would not be said that he was unjust but that he was mad, because 
between man and beast there is no society, though there may be 
affection. Man loves animals as things, as sentient things if you will, 
but not as persons. Philosophy, after having eliminated from the idea 
* Justice and equity have never have been understood. 

“Suppose that some spoils taken from the enemy amounting to 12 are to be divided 
between Achilles and Ajax. If the two persons are equal, their shares should also be 
eee ek: Mille vend Nive 6 ead Net b Gad Eve imd cory ont i 

‘arithmetical equality, Thersites should have as much as Achilles, which would be wholly 
unjust. To avoid this injustice, the worth of the persons should be compared and the 
spoils decided accordingly. Suppose that the worth of Achilles is double that of Ajax: 
the former's share would be 8 and the lame 4. The equality is not arithmetical but 
proportional. It s this comparison of merits, rame, that Aristotle calls distributive 
justice. It is a geometrical proposition” (Toullier, Droit français selon l'ordre du Code (1, 
D. 

Pre Achilles and Ajax associated or not? Thil the whole question. If Achilles and 
Ajax, instead of being associated, are themselves in the service of Agamemnon, who 
pays them, there is no objection to Aristotle's rule. The master who controls his slaves 


purveyor, or butler; if he is good for nothing, put him in the hospital; but in no case 
wrong him or impose laws upon him. 
Man must live in one of two states: either in or outside of society. In society, condi- 
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of God the passions attributed to him by superstition, will then be 
forced to eliminate also the virtues which our liberal piety bestows 
on him* 

If God should descend to earth and come to live among us, we 
could not love him unless he became like us or give him anything 
unless he produced something or listen to him unless he proved us 
mistaken or worship him unless he manifested his power. All the laws 
of our nature, affective, economic, and intellectual, would prevent us 
from treating him as we treat other men, that is, according to reason, 
justice, and equity. From this I infer that if God ever put himself 
into immediate communication with man, he would have to become 
a man. 

Now if kings are images of God, and executors of his will, they 
cannot receive love, wealth, obedience, and glory from us unless they 
labour and associate with us, produce as much as they consume, 
reason with their subjects, and do great things by themselves. Still 
more, if (as some pretend) kings are public functionaries, the love 
which is due them is measured by their personal amiability, our 
obligation to obey them by the wisdom of their orders, and their civil 
list by the total social production divided by the number of citizens. 

‘Thus, jurisprudence, political economy, and psychology all agree 
in giving us the law of equality. Right and duty, the due reward of 
talent and labour, the outbursts of love and enthusiasm — all are 
regulated in advance by an inflexible measure; all depend on number 
and balance. Equality of condition is the principle of society, and 
universal solidarity is the sanction of this law. 

Equality of condition has never been realised, thanks to our pas- 
sions and our ignorance; but our opposition to this law has made it 
all the more a necessity. To this fact history bears perpetual testi- 
mony, and the course of events reveals it to us. Society advances from 
equation to equation. To the eyes of the economist the revolutions of 
empires seem now like the reduction of algebraic quantities deducible 
from each other, now like the discovery of an unknown produced by 
+ Between woman and man there may exist love, passion, ties of custom, and the like, 
but there is no true society. Man and woman are not companions. The difference of 


woman, I should incline rather, if it came to this extreme, to exclude her from society. 
| The rights of woman and her relations with man are yet to be determined. Matrimo- 
mial legion, Be ci legslason, br someting slo be complet 
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the inevitable influence of time. Numbers are the providence of his- 
tory. Undoubtedly the progress of humanity has other elements, but 
in the multitude of hidden causes which agitate peoples there is 
none more powerful, more regular, or more misunderstood, than the 
periodic explosions of the proletariat against property. Property, 
‘acting by exclusion and encroachment at the same time as population 
increases, has been the generative principle and determining cause 
of all revolutions. Wars of religion and conquest, when they have 
stopped short of the extermination of races, have been only accidental 
disturbances, soon repaired by the mathematical progression of the 
life of peoples. Such is the power of accumulation and property, such 
the law of the downfall and death of societies. 

Look at these examples: in the middle ages Florence — a republic 
of merchants and brokers, always torn by its well-known factions, the 
Guelphs and Ghibellines, who were, after all, only the little people 
and the proprietary aristocracy fighting against each other - Florence, 
ruled by bankers, and succumbing at last to the weight of debts;* in 
ancient times Rome, devoured by usury but flourishing nevertheless 
as long as the known world furnished labour to its terrible prolet- 
arians, stained with blood by civil war in every interval of [interna- 
tional] peace, and dying of exhaustion when the people lost, along 
with their former energy, their last spark of moral sense; Carthage, 
a commercial and financial city, continually divided by internal com- 
petition; Tyre, Sidon, Jerusalem, Nineveh, Babylon, ruined in turn 
by commercial rivalry and, as we say today, by panics in the market. 
Do not these famous examples show clearly enough the fate which 
awaits modern nations, unless the people, unless France, with a 
sudden burst of her powerful voice, proclaims with cries of rebuke 
the abolition of the proprietary regime. Here my task should end. 1 
have proved the right of the poor, I have shown the usurpation of 
the rich. I demand justice: the execution of the sentence is not my 
business. If, in order to prolong for a few years all illegitimate privil- 
ege, it should be argued that it is not enough to demonstrate equality, 
that it is necessary also to organise it and above all to establish it 
peacefully, I would be right in replying: the welfare of the oppressed 
is of more importance than possible embarrassment to administrators. 
Equality of conditions is a primordial law upon which public economy 
* “The strong-box of Cosmo de’ Medici was the tomb of Florentine liberty," said M. 

Michelet at the Collège de France. 
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and jurisprudence are based. The right to labour and equal distribu- 
tion of wealth cannot give way to the anxieties of power. It is not for 
the proletarian to reconcile the contradictions of the codes, still less 
to suffer for the errors of the government; on the contrary it is for 
the civil and administrative power to reform itself on the basis of 
political equality. A known evil should be condemned and destroyed: 
the legislator cannot plead ignorance as an excuse to act in favour of 
patent iniquity. Restitution should not be delayed. Justice, justice; 
recognition of right; rehabilitation of the proletarian ~ after this is 
done, judges and consuls, you may attend to your police and provide 
government for the Republic. 

For the rest, I do not think that a single one of my readers re- 
proaches me with knowing how to destroy but not knowing how to 
build. In demonstrating the principle of equality, I have laid the first 
stone in the social structure. | have done more; 1 have given an 
example of the road to follow in the solution of political and legislative 
problems. Of this science itself, 1 confess that I know nothing more 
than its principle, and I know of no one at present who can boast of 
having penetrated deeper. Many people cry, "Come to me, and I will 
teach you the truth!” These people mistake for the truth their cher- 
ished opinion and ardent conviction, which is usually not to be con- 
fused with the truth. The science of society, like all human sciences, 
will be forever incomplete. The depth and variety of the questions 
which it embraces are infinite. We hardly know the ABCs of this 
science, as is proved by the fact that we have not yet emerged from 
the period of systems and have not ceased to put the authority of the 
majority in the place of facts. A certain philological society decided 
linguistic questions by a plurality of votes. Our parliamentary debates, 
if their results were less pernicious, would be even more ridiculous. 
‘The task of the true publicist, in the age in which we live, is to 
impose silence on quacks and charlatans and to teach the public to 
accept only demonstrations, not symbols and programs. Before talk- 
ing of this science, it is necessary to determine its object and to 
discover its method and principle; it is necessary to remove the preju- 
dices which encumber it. Such is the mission of the nineteenth 
century. 

For my part, I have sworn fidelity to my work of demolition, and 
1 will not cease to pursue the truth through the ruins and rubbish. I 
hate a work half done; and one may believe, without any assurance 
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of mine, that, if I have dared to raise my hand against the Holy Ark, 
I shall not be content with just removing its cover. The mysteries of 
the sanctuary of iniquity must be unveiled, the tables of the old 
alliance broken, and all the objects of the ancient faith thrown in a 
heap to the swine. A charter has been given to us, a resumé of 
Political science, the symbol of twenty legislatures. A code has been 
written, the pride of a conqueror, and the summary of ancient 
wisdom. Well, of this charter and this code not one article shall be 
left standing upon another. Starting now, the wise must choose their 
course and prepare for reconstruction. 

However, since a destroyed error necessarily implies a counter- 
truth, I will not finish this memoir without solving the first problem 
of political science, the one that today preoccupies all minds. 

When property is abolished, what will be the form of society? Will 
it be communism? 


Second part 
1. Of the causes of our errors. The origin of property 


Determining the true form of human society first requires the solu- 
tion of the following question: 

Since property is not our natural condition, how was it established? 
Why has the social instinct, so sure among the animals, failed in 
man? Why is man, who was born for society, still not associated? 

I have said that man is associated in a complex mode. Although 
this expression is not accurate, the fact to which it refers is nonethe- 
less true, namely, the organisation of talents and capacities. But who 
does not see that these talents and capacities, because of their infinite 
variety, give rise in turn to an infinite variety of wills, and that the 
character, the inclinations, and (if I may say) the form of the ego are 
necessarily changed, so that in the order of liberty, as in the order 
of intelligence, there are as many types as individuals, as many ori- 
ginals as heads, whose tastes, fancies, and propensities, modified by 
dissimilar ideas, must necessarily conflict? Man, by his nature and 
his instinct, is predestined to society; but his personality, ever incon- 
stant and multiform, is opposed to it 

In societies of animals all the members do exactly the same things. 
‘The same genius directs them; the same will animates them. A society 
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of beasts is a collection of atoms, round, hooked, cubical, or triangu- 
lar, but always perfectly identical. Their personalities are all unanim- 
‘ous and governed, one might say, by a single ego. The labours that 
animals perform, whether alone or in society, reproduce their charac- 
ter, trait by trait, just as the swarm of bees is composed of single 
bees alike in nature and equal in value, so the honeycomb is formed 
of individual cells constantly and invariably repeated. 

But the intelligence of man, designed at once for his social destiny 
and his personal needs, is of a very different character and that 
what, in ways easy to understand, makes the human will so prodigi- 
ously divergent. In the bee, the will is constant and uniform, because 
the instinct which guides it is inflexible and because this unique 
instinct creates the whole life, pleasure, and being of the animal. In 
man talent varies and reason is indecisive, so that his will is multiform 
and vague. He seeks society but avoids constraint and monotony; he 
is an imitator but fond of his own ideas and obsessed with his works. 

If, like the bees, every man were born with mature talent, 
perfect understanding of certain kinds and, in a word, an innate 
knowledge of the functions he has to perform but deprived of the 
faculties of reflection and reasoning, society would organise itself. 
One man would be seen plowing a field, another building houses, 
one forging metals, another cutting clothes, and still other storing 
the products and controlling their distribution. Each one, without 
asking about the reason for his labour and without worrying about 
the extent of his task, would obey orders, bring his product, receive 
his salary, and then rest for a time, and all this without keeping 
accounts, being envious of anyone, or complaining about the dis- 
tributor, who never would commit an injustice. Kings would govern 
but not reign; for to reign is to be a proprietor of the highest 
order, as Bonaparte said; and having no commands to give, since 
all would be at their posts, they would serve as rallying centers 
rather than as authorities or counsellors. It would be a mechanical 
communism [communauté engrenée| but not a society deliberately 
and freely accepted. 

But man becomes skillful only by observation and experiment. He 
reflects, then, because to observe and experiment is to reflect; he 
reasons, because he cannot help reasoning; and in reflecting, he 
becomes deluded; in reasoning, he errs and yet, thinking himself 
right, persists in his error. He trusts his opinions, esteems himself, 
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and despises others. Thus he isolates himself, for he could not submit 
to the majority without renouncing his will and his reason, that is, 
without denying himself, which is impossible. And this isolation, this 
intellectual egoism, this individualism of opinion, lasts until the truth 
is demonstrated to him by observation and experience. 

A final illustration will make these facts still clearer. 

If suddenly, to the blind but convergent and harmonious instincts 
of a swarm of bees, reflection and judgement should be added, the 
little society could not long exist. In the first place the bees would 
not fail to try some new industrial process, for example to make their 
cells round or square. The result would be a series of systems and 
inventibns until long experience, aided by geometry, had shown them 
that the hexagon was the best shape. Then there would be insurrec- 
tions. The drones would be told to provide for themselves and the 
queens to labour; jealousy would spread among the labourers, discord 
would break out; soon each one would want to produce on his own 
account; and finally the hive would be abandoned, and the bees would 
perish. Like a serpent among the flowers, evil would be introduced 
into the honey-producing republic by the very power that ought to 
constitute its glory. 

‘Thus, moral evil, that is (in the question concerning us), disorder 
in society, is naturally explained by our power of reflection. The 
mother of poverty, crime, revolts, and war was inequality of condition, 
which was the daughter of property, which was born of selfishness, 
which was created by private opinion, which descended in a direct 
line from the autocracy of reason. Man begins neither with crime 
nor with savagery but with infancy, ignorance, and inexperience. 
Endowed with imperious instincts placed under the control of his 
reasoning faculty, he at first reflects but little, and reasons poorly; 
then, through his mistakes, his ideas are corrected and his reason is 
perfected. To begin with it is the savage sacrificing everything for a 
trinket, and then repenting and weeping; it is Esau selling his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage and afterwards wanting to annul the bar- 
gain; it is the civilised worker labouring in insecurity and continually 
demanding an increase in his wages because neither he nor his 
employer understands that without equality, wages are always insuf- 
ficient. Then it is Naboth dying to defend his inheritance, Cato tear- 
ing out his entrails rather than be a slave, Socrates defending liberty 
of thought to the bitter end, it is the third estate of 1789 reclaiming 
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its liberty — and soon it will be the people demanding equality in the 
means of production and in their wages. 

Man is born a sociable being, that is, he seeks equality and justice 
in all his relations; but he loves independence and praise. The diffi- 
culty of satisfying these different needs at the same time is the prim- 
ary cause of the despotism of the will and the appropriation which 
results from it. On the other hand man always needs to exchange his 
products; incapable of estimating values of different kinds, he is con- 
tent to judge by approximation, according to his passion and caprice; 
and he gives himself over to dishonest commerce, which always 
results in wealth and poverty. Thus, the greatest evils of humanity 
arise from man's misuse of his sociability, of this same justice of 
which he is so proud and which he applies with such deplorable 
ignorance. The practice of justice is a science whose discovery and 
propagation will sooner or later put an end to social disorder by 
teaching us our rights and duties. 

This progressive and painful education of our instincts, this slow 
and imperceptible transformation of our spontancous perceptions 
into reflective knowledge, cannot be found among the animals, whose 
instincts remain fixed and are never enlightened. 

According to Frédéric Cuvier, who has so clearly distinguished 
between instinct and intelligence in animals, 

Instinct is a natural and inherent force, such as feeling, irritabil- 


remains of its dinner, the bee that constructs its cell, and the 
bird that builds its nest act only from instinct. Instinct does exist 
in man - it is a special instinct, for example, which leads the 
new-born child to nurse. But in man almost everything is 
accomplished by intelligence, and ‘supplements 
instinct, while the opposite is true of animals, their instinct having 
been given them as a supplement to their intelligence. (Flourens, 
Résumé analytique des observations de F. Cuvier [15]) 


One can form a clever idea of instinct only by admitting that 


Sensations commonly do. It is a sort or dream, or vision that 
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always follows them, and in all that relates to instinct they may 
be regarded as somnambulists. (F. [i.e., G.] Cuvier, Introduction 
au règne animal) 

Since intelligence and instinct are thus common to animals and 
men, though in different degrees, what is it that distinguishes the 
latter? According to F. Cuvier, it is reflection, or “the faculty of 
considering intellectually, by a review of ourselves, our own 
modification.” 

This lacks clearness, and requires an explanation. If we grant intel- 
ligence to animals, we must also grant them some degree of 
reflection; for the first cannot exist without the second, as F. Cuvier 
himself has proved by many examples. But notice that the learned 
observer defines the kind of reflection distinguishing us from the 
animals as “the power of considering our own modifications.” This 
I shall try to make clear by interpreting as best I can the laconic 
formulation of the natural philosopher. The intelligence acquired by 
animals never leads them to modify the operations which they per- 
form by instinct: it is given them only as a provision against unexpec- 
ted accidents that might disturb these operations. In man, on the 
contrary, instinctive action is continually being changed into deliber- 
ate action. Thus, man is social by instinct and is every day becoming 
social by reflection and choice. At first he created words by instinct, 
he was a poet by inspiration; today he makes grammar a science and 
poetry an art. He believes in God and a future life through a spontan- 
cous notion which I dare to call instinctive; and this notion he has 

* Tir problem of the origin af language ia rsa by th dnlacion made by Perc 


Cuvier between. and intelligence. Language is not a 
te comentond inventon, nor iit communicad er revesed ur by Ond. Langue 
is an instinctive ‘creation of man, as the hive is of the bee. In this 


regarded with contempt, and seeming to avoid applause as much as others seek it 
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expressed in forms that are, by turns, monstrous, bizarre, elegant, 
consoling and terrible. All these different cults, which the frivolous 
of the eighteenth century mocked, are languages spoken by 
religious sentiment; and one day man will explain to himself this God 
sought by his thought and what he may expect in that other world to 
which his soul aspires. 

All that he does from instinct man dismisses and despises; or if 
he admires it, it is not as his own but as nature's work ~ whence the 
obscurity surrounding the names of early inventors, whence also our 
indifference to religious matters and the ridicule into which religious 
customs have fallen. Man esteems only the products of reflection and 
of reason. In his eyes the most wonderful works of instinct are a 
lucky godsend, and he reserves the name discoveries — 1 had almost 
said creations — for the works of intelligence. It is instinct which 
produces passion and enthusiasm; itis intelligence that creates crime 
and virtue. 

In developing his intelligence, man profits not only from his own. 
observations but also from those of others. He keeps an account of 
his experience and preserves the record, so that there is progress of 
intelligence in the race as well as in the individual. Among animals. 
there is no such transmission of knowledge; the memories of each 
individual perishes with it. 

It is not enough to say, then, that what distinguishes us from 
animals is reflection, unless we mean by that “the constant tendency 
of our instinct to become intelligence." As long as man is governed 
by instinct, he is unconscious of his actions. He never would deceive 
himself or be troubled by errors, evils, and disorder if, like the 
animals, he had only instinct as his guide. But the Creator has 
endowed us with reflection so that out instinct might become intelli- 
gence; and since this reflection and resulting knowledge pass through 
various stages, it happens that in the beginning our instinct is opposed 
rather than guided by reflection, and consequently, that our faculty of 
thinking leads us to act contrary to our nature and our end. Deceiving 
ourselves, we do and suffer evil, until instinct, which points us 
towards good, and reflection, which makes us stumble into evil, are 
replaced by the science of good and evil, which makes us surely seek 
the one and avoid the other. 

Thus, evil - that is, error and its consequences — is the first-born 
son of the union of two antagonistic faculties, instinct and reflection; 
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and good, or truth, must be the second child. Or, to continue the 
metaphor, evil is the product of incest between two opposing forces, 
and good will sooner or later be the legitimate child of their holy and 
mysterious union. 

Property, born of the reasoning faculty, seeks reinforcement in 
comparisons. But just as reflection and reason are subsequent to 
spontaneity, observation to sensation, and experience to instinct, so 
property is subsequent to communism. Communism [la communauté], 
or association in a simple mode, is the necessary goal and original 
aspiration of sociability, the spontaneous movement by which it mani- 
fests and establishes itself. For man it is the first phase of civilisation. 
In this state of society, which the jurists have called negative com- 
‘munity, man draws near to man and shares with him the fruits of the 
field and the milk and flesh of animals. Little by little this community, 
which is negative as long as man does not produce, tends to become 
positive and organise through the development of labour and indus- 
try. But it is then that the autonomy of thought and the terrible faculty 
of reasoning, for better or worse, teach men that, if quality is the 
necessity condition of society, communism is the first kind of slavery. 

‘To express this idea by a Hegelian formula, 1 would say: commun- 
ism, first mode, first cause of sociability, is the first term of social 
development, the thesis; property, the reverse of communism, is the 
second term, the antithesis. When we have discovered the third term, 
the synthesis, we shall have the required solution. Now, this synthesis. 
necessarily results from the correction of the thesis by the antithesis; 
and so it is necessary, by a final examination of their characteristics, 
to eliminate those features which are hostile to sociability. The union 
of the two remainders will give us the true mode of humanitarian 


association. 


2. Characteristics of communism and of property 


1. I should not conceal the fact that no one has ever regarded society 
as possible without either property or communism. This deplorable 
error has been the life of property. The inconveniences of commun- 
ism are so obvious that its critics never had to employ much elo- 
quence to arouse disgust with it. The irreparability of the injustice it 
causes, the violence it does to attractions and repulsions, the iron 
yoke it fastens upon the will, the moral torture it inflicts on the 
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conscience, the debilitating effect it has on society, and, in a word, the 
pious and stupid uniformity it enforces on the free, active, reasoning, 
unsubdued personality of man — all these have shocked common 
sense and irrevocably condemned communism. 

The authorities and examples alleged in its favour contradict it. The 
communistic republic of Plato assumed slavery; that of Lycurgus was 
served by helots, who, charged with producing everything for their 
masters, thus enabled them to devote themselves exclusively to athletics 
and war. Even J. J. Rousseau, confusing communism and equality, has 
said somewhere that, without slavery, he did not think equality of con- 
ditions possible. The communities of the primitive Church did not sur- 
vive the first century and soon degenerated into monasteries. In those 
of the Jesuits of Paraguay, the condition of the blacks has appeared to 
all travellers to be as miserable as that of slaves, and it is a fact that the 
good fathers were obliged to surround themselves with ditches and 
walls to prevent their new converts from fleeing. The Babouvists, 
driven by a pious horror of property rather than by any well-formulated 
belief, failed because of the exaggeration of their principles; the St. 
Simonians, lumping communism and inequality, passed away like a 
masquerade, The greatest danger to which society is exposed today is 
that of another shipwreck on this rock. 

It is very curious that systematic communism, the deliberate nega- 
tion of property, is conceived under the direct influence of the preju- 
dice of property, and it is property that is to be found at the root of 
all communistic theories. 

‘The members of a community, it is true, have no private property, 
but the community is proprietor, and proprietor not only of goods 
but of persons and wills. It is because of this principle of absolute 
property, that labour, which should be a condition imposed on man 
only by nature, becomes a human commandment, and thus odious; 
that passive obedience, irreconcilable with a conscious will, is strictly 
required; that fidelity to regulations, which are always defective, how- 
ever wise they may be thought, permits no complaint; that life, talent, 
and all the human faculties become the property of the state, which 
has the right to see them as it sees fit for the common good; that 
private associations are sternly prohibited, in spite of the likes and 
dislikes of different talents and natures, because to tolerate them 
would be to introduce small communities, and so property, within 
the large one; that the strong work for the weak, although this should. 
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be on the basis of benevolence and not obligation, advice, or rule; 
that the industrious work for the lazy, although this is unjust; that 
the clever work for the foolish, although this is absurd; and finally 
that man, throwing off his ego, his spontaneity, his genius, and his 
affections, humbly prostrates himself before the majestic and inflex- 
ible community. 

‘Communism is inequality, but in a sense opposite to that of prop- 
erty. Property is the exploitation of the weak by the strong; commun- 
ism is the exploitation of the strong by the weak. In property the 
inequality of conditions is the result of force, under whatever name 
it is disguised — physical and mental force, force of events, chance, 
fortune, force of accumulated property, etc. In communism the 
inequality comes from making mediocrity of talent and achievement 
equal to excellence. This damaging equation repels conscience and 
causes merit to complain; for while it may be the duty of the strong 
to aid the weak, they prefer to do it out of generosity, and they never 
will endure a comparison, Let them be equal in conditions of labour 
and wages, equal opportunities of labour and equal in wages, but 
never let a mental suspicion of infidelity to the common task arouse 
their jealousy. 

Communism is oppression and slavery. Man is very willing to 
submit to the law of duty, to serve his country, and to oblige his 
friends; but he wants to labour how, when, and as much as he pleases. 
He wants to dispose of his own time, to be ruled only by necessity, 
to choose his friendships, his recreations, and his discipline; to serve 
as a result of reason, not command, and to sacrifice himself through 
egoism, not slavish obligation. Communism is essentially opposed to 
the free exercise of our faculties, noblest inclinations, and deepest 
feelings. Any plan that could be devised for reconciling it with the 
demands of individual reason and free will would result only in chan- 
ging the thing itself while preserving the name. Now, if we seek the 
truth in good faith, we must avoid such quibbles over words. 

‘Thus, communism violates the autonomy of the conscience and 
equality: the first, by compromising the spontaneity of mind and 
heart, free will in thought and action; and the second, by rewarding 

‘equally labour and laziness, skill and stupidity, and even vice and 
virtue. For the rest, if property is impossible because of the desire to 
accumulate, communism would soon become so through the desire 
to avoid effort. 
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IL. Property, in its turn, violates equality by the rights of exclusion 
and increase and free will by despotism. Since the first effect of 
property has been sufficiently developed in the last three chapters, I 
will content myself here with establishing a final comparison, its per- 
fect identity with theft. 

The Latin words for thief are fur and latro, the former taken from 
the Greek phór from pheri, Latin fero, I carry away; the latter from 
lathroó, | play the part of a brigand, which is derived from lethé, Latin 
lateo, | conceal myself. The Greeks have also kleptés, from kleptô, I 
steal, whose root consonants are the same as those of kalupté, 1 cover, 
I conceal. According to these etymologies, the idea of a robber is 
that of a man who conceals, carries away, or diverts, in any manner 
whatever, a thing which does not belong to him. 

The Hebrews expressed the same idea by the word ganab, thief, 
from the verb ganab, which means to put away, to turn aside: Jo 
thi-gnob (Decalogue, Eight Commandment), “thou shalt not steal,” 
that is, you shall not hold back, you shall not put away anything for 
yourself. This is the act of a man who, entering a society into which 
he promises to bring everything he has, secretly reserves part of it, 
as did the celebrated disciple Ananias. 

The etymology of the French verb voler is still more significant. 
Voler, ot faire la vole, from the Latin vola, palm of the hand, means 
to take all the tricks in a game of cards, so that the valeur, the thief, 
is the profiteer who takes all, who gets the lion's share. This verb 
voler probably had its origin in the slang of thieves, from which it has 
passed into common usage and then into the terminology of the law. 

Theft is committed in a variety of ways, which have been very 
clearly distinguished and classified by legislators, according to the 
degree of outrage or merit, in order that some robbers may be hon- 
oured and others punished. 

We commit theft (1) by murder on the highway, (2) alone or in a 
band, (3) by breaking into buildings or scaling walls, (4) by removing 
something, (5) by fraudulent bankruptcy, (6) by forgery of public or 
private documents, and (7) by counterfeiting money. 

"This class includes all thieves who practice their profession with 
no other aid than force and overt fraud. Bandits, brigands, pirates, 
rovers by land and sea — the ancient heroes found glory in these 
honourable names and thought their profession as noble as it was 
lucrative. Nimrod, Theseus, Jason and his Argonauts; Jepthah, 
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David, Cacus, Romulus, Clovis and all his Merovingian descendants; 
Robert Guiscard, Tancred de Hauteville, Bohemond, and most of 
the Norman heroes were brigands and robbers. The heroic character 
of the robber is expressed in this verse of Horace, referring to 
Achilles: 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis; and by these words 
from the dying words of Jacob (Genesis 48), which the Jews apply to 
David, and the Christians to their Christ: Manus ejus contra omnes. In 
our day the robber, the strong armed man of the ancients, is pursued 
to the death. His profession, in the terms of the Code, entails painful 
and degrading punishment, from imprisonment to the scaffold. A sad 
change in opinion here below! 

We commit theft (8) by cheating, (9) by swindling, (10) by abuse 
of trust, and (11) by games and lotteries. 

‘This second class was encouraged by the laws of Lycurgus in order 
to sharpen the wits of the young. It is the kind practiced by Ulysses, 
Solon, and Sinon, by the ancient and modern Jews from Jacob down 
to Deutz, and by the Bohemians, the Arabs, and all the savages. 
Under Louis XIII and Louis XIV one was not dishonoured by cheat- 
ing at play; this was in a way part of the game, and many worthy 
people did not scruple to correct the caprice of Fortune by dexterous 
trickery. Even today, and in all countries, it is a considerable mark 
of merit among peasants, merchants, and shopkeepers to “know how 
to make a bargain,” that is, to deceive one's man. This is so univer- 
sally accepted that the one who is cheated holds no grudge. It is 
known with what reluctance our government decided to abolish lot- 
teries, feeling that this would be an attack of property. The pick- 
pocket, the swindler, and the charlatan make especial use of their 
dexterity of hand, their subtlety of mind, their power of eloquence, 
and their great fertility of invention; sometimes they offer bait to 
the greedy. Therefore the Penal Code [1810], which much prefers 
intelligence to muscular vigour, had made, of the four varieties men- 
tioned above, a second category, liable only to correctional and not 
degrading punishments. Let them now accuse the law of being 
materialistic and atheistic. 

We commit theft (12) by usury. This species of robbery, so odious 
* “My right is my lance and my buckler.” Like Achilles, General de Brossard said, “I 
get wine, gold, and women with my lance and my buckler.” [Horace, Ars poeta, 122: 
"let him claim that laws are not for him, let him ever make appeal to the sword."] 
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and so severely punished since the publication of the Gospel, is the 
connecting link between forbidden and authorized theft. Because of 
its equivocal nature, it has given rise to a mass of contradictions in 
the laws and in morals, contradictions which have been very cleverly 
exploited by lawyers, financiers, and merchants. Thus the usurer who 
lends on mortgage at 10, 12, and 15 percent faces an enormous fine 
when detected, while the banker who receives the same interest (not, 
it is true, upon a loan, but in the way of exchange or discount, that 
is, of sale), is protected by royal privilege. But the distinction between 
banker and usurer is purely nominal. Like the usurer, who lends on 
real or personal property, the banker lends on paper-value; like the 
usurer, he takes his interest in advance; like the usurer, he can 
recover from the borrower if the property is destroyed (that is, if the 
note is not redeemed), a circumstance which makes him a money- 
lender, not a money-seller. But the banker lends only for a short 
time, while the usurer's loan may be for one, two, three, nine, or 
more years. Now, a difference in the duration of the loan, or the 
form of the act, does not change the nature of the contract. As for 
the capitalists who invest their money, either in the state or in com- 
merce, at 3, 4, oF 5, percent, that is, who receive usury at a lower 
rate than the bankers and usurers, they are the flower of society, the 
cream of honesty! Moderation in robbery is the height of virtue." 
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We commit theft (13) by farm-rent house-rent, and leases of vari- 
ous kinds. 

The author of the Provincial Letters amused the honest Christians 
of the seventeenth century at the expense of the Jesuit [Antonio de] 
Escobar and the Mohatra contract.’ “The Mohatra contract,” said 
Escobar, “is a contract by which goods are bought at a high price 
and on credit to be resold at the same moment to the same person, 
cash down and at a lower price.” Escobar found a way to justify this. 
kind of usury. Pascal and all the Jansenists laughed at him. But what 
would the satirical Pascal, the learned [Pierre] Nicole, and the invin- 
cible [Antoine] Arnaud have said if Father Antoine Escobar de Valla- 
dolid had offered this argument: 

A lease is a contract by which real estate is bought, at a high 
price and on credit, to be resold, at the expiration of a certain 
time, to the same person, at a lower price, except that, to simplify 
the transaction, the buyer is content to pay the difference 
between the first sale and the second. Either deny the identity 
of the lease and the contract Mohatra then 1 will annihilate 
you in an instant) or, if you admit the similarity, admit also the 
validity of my doctrine; otherwise you proscribe both interest and 
rent at one blow? 


In reply to this overwhelming argument of the Jesuit, the Sire de 
Montalte” would have sounded the tocsin and cried that society was 
in peril and that the Jesuits were warping its very foundations. 

We commit theft (14) by commerce, when the profit of the mer- 
chant exceeds his legitimate salary. 

‘The definition of commerce is well-known: “the art of buying for 
3 francs what is worth 6 and of selling for 6 francs what is worth 3." 
Between commerce thus defined and theft American-style, the only 
difference is in the relative proportion of the values exchanged, in 
short, the size of the profit. 

inferring from this assimilation of Salmasius that all increase is illegitimate and pro- 


heretical work would have been burned, and its author imprisoned. 
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We commit theft (15) by making profit on our product, by 
accepting sinecures, and by allowing exorbitant wages. 

‘The farmer commits theft who sells to the consumer a certain 
amount of corn and who, during the measurement, thrusts his hand 
into the bushel and takes out a handful of grains; and so does the 
professor whose lectures are paid for by the state and who through 
the intervention of a bookseller sells them to the public a second 
time; the sinecurist who receives an enormous product in exchange 
for his vanity robs; the functionary, the labourer, whatever he may 
be, who produces only 1 and gets paid 4, 100, or 1000; and the 
publisher of this book, and myself, its author, by charging twice as 
much as it is worth. 

In recapitulation: 

Justice, after emerging from the state of negative community, called 
by the ancient poets the “age of gold,” begins as the right of the 
strongest. In a society which is trying to organise itself, inequality 
of faculties reveals the idea of merit; equity suggests the plan of 
proportioning not only esteem but also material comforts to personal 
merit; and since the highest and almost the only merit then reco- 
is physical force, it is the strongest (aristes), who on this basis 
is also the most meritorious and the best (aristos), who has a right to 
the largest share; and if it is refused him, he naturally takes it by 
force. From here to the assumption of the right of property in all 
things it is only one step. 

‘Such was heroic right, preserved, at least by tradition, among the 
Greeks and Romans down to the last days of their republics. Plato, 
in the Gorgias, introduces a character named Callicles, who vigorously 
defends the right of the strongest, which Socrates, the advocate of 
equality, tou isou, decisively refutes. It is said of the great Pompey 
that he blushed easily but nonetheless these words once escaped his 
lips: “Why should I respect the law when I have arms at hand?” 
This trait reveals a man in whom moral sense and ambition were in 
conflict and who sought to justify his violence by a maxim of heroes 
and brigands. 

From the right of the strongest arises the exploitation of man by 
man, otherwise called slavery, usury, or the tribute levied upon the 
conquered by the conqueror, and the whole large family of taxes, 
duties, regalion rights, labour service, tithes, farm-rents, leases, etc., 
etc. — in a word, property. 
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Right based on force was followed by right based on stratagem, 
the second manifestation of justice, which was detested by the ancient 
heroes, who did not excel in this but instead lost out. Force was still 
‘employed, but transferred from a physical to a mental level. Skill in 
deceiving an enemy by insidious arguments seemed deserving of 
reward; nevertheless, the strong always prided themselves on their 
good faith. In those days one’s word and one's oath were to be kept 
according to the letter rather that the spirit: Uti lingua muncupassit, 
ita jus esto, as the tongue has spoken, so must the law be, according 
to the Twelve Tables.’ Strategems, or rather perfidy, constituted 
almost the whole political basis of ancient Rome. Among other 
examples, Vico cites one also quoted by Montesquieu: the Romans 
had guaranteed to the Carthaginians the preservation of their goods 
and their city, intentionally using the word civitas, that is, the society, 
the state; the Carthaginians, on the contrary, understood them to 
mean the material city, urbs, and accordingly began to rebuild their 
walls. Because of their violation of the treaty they were immediately 
attacked by the Romans, who, following the notion of heroic right, 
did not believe that, in surprising their enemies through an equivoca- 
tion, they were waging an unjust war. 

From stratagem arose the profits of industry, commerce, and bank- 
ing; of mercantile frauds and pretensions which are honoured with 
the beautiful names of “talent” and “genius,” which ought to be 
regarded as the last degree of falsity and deception; and, finally, of 
all kinds of social inequalities. 

In theft prohibited by law, force and stratagem are employed alone 
and openly; in authorised theft, they conceal themselves behind a 
useful product, which they use as a device to rob their victim. 

The direct use of violence and stratagem was early and universally 
condemned; but no nation has yet delivered itself from that kind of 
theft which acts through talent, labour, and possession. From this 
arise all the dilemmas of casuistry and the innumerable contradictions 
of jurisprudence. 

The right of force and the right of stratagem, glorified by the 
rhapsodes in the poems of the Iliad and the Odyssey, inspired the 
legislation of the Greeks and the spirit of Roman law, from which 
they passed into our morals and codes. Christianity has changed 
nothing; the Gospel should not be blamed because the priests, as 
undiscerning as the legists, have been unable either to explain or to 
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understand it. The ignorance of the councils and the popes about all 
questions of morality equals that of the lawyers and the money- 
changers; and it is this utter ignorance of right, justice and society 
that is killing the Church, and discrediting its teachings forever. The 
infidelity of the Roman church and other Christian churches is flag- 
rant; all have disregarded the precept of Jesus; all have erred in 
morality and doctrine; all are guilty of teaching dogmas that are false, 
absurd, and full of iniquity and homicide. Let it ask pardon of God 
and men, this church which called itself infallible and which has 
become so corrupt in morals; let its reformed sisters humble them- 
selves . .. and the people, disabused but still religious and merciful, 
will become prudent 

‘The development of right, in its various expressions, has followed 
the same order that property has done in its forms. Everywhere we 
see justice pursuing theft and confining it within narrower and nar- 
rower limits. Up to now the victories of justice over injustice and of 
equality over inequality have been won by instinct and the simple 
force of things, but the final triumph of our social nature will be due 
to our reason, or else we shall fall back into feudal chaos. Either this 
glory is reserved for our intelligence, or this depth of poverty for our 


is inseparably linked in spirit to the idea of legitimate authority, in 
exposing the natural causes of the first, I shall reveal the principle of 
the second. 

What is to be the form of government in the future? 

“But,” as some of my younger readers may protest, “you are a 
republican.” ~ Republican, yes, but this word defines nothing. Res 
publica; this is, the public thing. Now, whoever is concerned with 


* “I preach the Gospel, I live by the Gospel,” said the Apostle, meaning that he lived 


obeyed the eighth commandment of the Decalogue: “Thou shalt not steal.” 
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public affairs, under whatever form of government, may call himself 
a republican. Even kings are republicans. “Well, then, are you a 
democrat?” - No. - “What! You are a monarchist?” — No. ~ "A 
constitutionalist?" — God forbid. — “You are then an aristocrat?” — 
Not at all. — “You want a mixed government?” — Still less. ~ “So 
then what are you?” I am an anarchist. 

“I understand you; you are being satirical. This is a remark aimed 
at the government” — By no means: I have just given you my serious 
and well-considered profession of faith. Although a firm friend of 
order, I am, in every sense of the term, an anarchist. Listen to me. 

In every species of sociable animals, the weakness of the young is 
the principle of their obedience to the old, who are strong; and habit, 
which is a kind of conscience with them, is the reason that power 
remains with the oldest, even though he becomes in his turn the 
weakest. Whenever the society is under the rule of a leader, this 
leader is almost always the oldest of the troop. I say almost always, 
because the established order may be disturbed by violent passions. 
‘Then the authority passes to another; and having been reestablished 
by force, it is again maintained by habit. Wild horses go in herds; 
they have a leader that marches at their head, that they follow and 
that gives the signal for flight or battle. 


‘The sheep which we have raised follows us, but it follows in 
‘company with the flock in the midst of which it was born. It 
regards man as the leader of its flock .… Man is regarded by 
domestic animals only as a member of their society. All he has 
to do is to be accepted by them as an associate; he soon becomes 
their leader because of his superior intelligence. He thus does 
not change the natural condition of these animals, as Buffon has 
said; on the contrary he profits from this natural condition. In 
other words, he finds animals sociable animals and renders them 
domestic by becoming their associate and leader. The domest- 
icity of animals is thus only a special condition, a simple modi- 
Seaton, ive commoqunce of iheir soci. All domestic. 
animals are by nature sociable animals ... "(Flourens, Réumé 
des observations de F. Cuvier [26]). 


Sociable animals follow their leader by instinct; but notice (as F. 
Cuvier failed to say) that the function of the leader is altogether that 
of intelligence. The leader does not teach the others to associate, to 
unite under his lead, to reproduce, to flee, or to defend themselves. 
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On each of these points he finds his associates as wise as he is. But 
it is the leader that, by his acquired experience, provides against the 

l; he is the one whose private intelligence supplements, 
in difficult circumstances, the general instinct; he is the one that 
deliberates, decides, and leads; and he is the one, in short, whose 
enlightened prudence governs the collective routine for the greatest 
good of all. 

Man, who lives naturally in society, naturally follows a leader. Ori- 
ginally, the chief is the father, the patriarch, the elder, in other words, 
the good and wise man, whose functions consequently are those of 
reflection and intelligence. The human race, like all other races of 
sociable animals, has its instincts, its innate faculties, its general ideas, 
and its categories of sentiment and reason. Its leaders, legislators, or 
kings have invented nothing, supposed nothing, imagined nothing. 
They have only guided society by their accumulated experience, 
always however in conformity with opinions and beliefs. 

‘These philosophers who, carrying into morality and history the 
gloomy humour of demagoguery, affirm that the human race had 
originally neither leaders nor kings, know nothing of the nature of 
man. Royalty — even absolute royalty — is no less and indeed more 
than democracy, a primitive form of government. Because they see, 
crowns and kingships, they confound these two things, royalty and 
despotism. But royalty dates from the creation of man; it existed in 
the age of negative community; heroism and the despotism which it 
engendered began only with the first manifestation of the idea of 
justice, that is, with the reign of force. From that time, through the 
comparison of merits, the strongest was decided to be the best, the 
oldest had to give up his position, and royalty became despotic. 

‘The spontaneous, instinctive, and as it were physiological origin of 
royalty gives it, from its beginnings, a superhuman character. People 
connected it with the gods, from whom they said the first kings des- 
cended. From this arose the divine genealogies of royal families, the 
incarnations of gods, and the messianic fables; from this, too, the 
doctrine of divine right, which is still preserved by a few singular 
champions. 

Royalty was at first elective because, at a time when man produced 
little and possessed nothing, property was too weak to establish the 
principle of heredity and secure to the son the throne of his father; 
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but as soon as fields were cleared and cities built, each function 


even the commonest professions, a circumstance which led to distinc- 
tions of caste, pride of station, and abjection of the common people 
[roture], and which confirms what I said about the principle of patri- 
monial succession, that it is a method suggested by nature of provid- 
ing for vacancies in business and of completing unfinished business. 

From time to time ambition caused the appearance of usurpers, 
or supplanters of kings, which gave occasion to call some kings by 
right, or legitimate kings, and others tyrants. But we must not be 
deceived by these names. There have been execrable kings and very 
tolerable tyrants. Royalty may always be good when it is the only 
possible form of government, but it is never legitimate. Neither her- 
edity, election, universal suffrage, the excellence of the sovereign, not 
the consecration of religion and of time can make royalty legitimate. 
In whatever form it appears, monarchic, oligarchic, or democratic, 
royalty, or the government of man by man, is illegal and absurd. 

Man, in order to achieve as quickly as possible the fullest satisfac- 
tion of his needs, seeks rule [règie]. In the beginning, this rule is to 
him living, visible, and tangible; itis his father, his master, his king. 
‘The more ignorant man is, the more obedient he is and the more 
absolute his confidence in his guide. But man ~ whose nature is to 
conform to rule, that is, to discover it by his powers of reflection and 
reason ~ reflects upon the commands of his leaders. Now, this sort 
of reasoning is a protest against authority, a beginning of disobedi- 
ence. From the very moment that man inquires into the motives of 
the will of the sovereign he begins to revolt. If he obeys no longer 
because the king commands but because the king proves [his right 
to command}, it may be said that henceforth he will recognise no 
authority and that he has become his own king. Unhappy the one 
who dares to command him and offers as his only authority the vote 
of the majority; for sooner or later the minority will become the 
majority, and this imprudent despot will be overthrown and all his 
laws abolished. 

‘To the extent that society becomes enlightened, royal authority 
diminishes; this is a fact to which all history bears witness. At the 
birth of nations men reflect and reason in vain. Without methods, 
without principles, not knowing how to use their reason, they do not 
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know what is justice and what deception; then the authority of kings 
is immense, since no knowledge has been acquired to contradict it. 
But little by little, experience brings habits, which become customs; 
then the customs are formulated in maxims, set down as principles, 
and in short transformed into laws, to which the king, the living law, 
is forced to render homage. There comes a time when customs and 
laws have so multiplied that the will of the prince is as it were 
entangled with the general will, and that, on taking the crown, he is 
obliged to swear that he will govern in conformity with customs and 
usages, and that he is only the executive power of a society whose 
laws are made independently of him. 

Up to this point, all is done instinctively, and as it were uncon- 
sciously, but let us see the end point of this movement. 

By means of self-instruction and the acquisition of ideas man 
finally acquires the idea of science, that is, of a system of know- 
ledge conforming to the reality of things and deduced from obser- 
vation. He searches for the science, or the system, of inanimate 
bodies, the system of organic bodies, the system of the human 
mind, and the system of the world: why should he not also search 
for the system of society? But having reached this point, he 
understands that political truth or science exists quite independ- 
ently of the will of sovereigns, the opinion of majorities, and 
popular beliefs; that kings, ministers, magistrates, and peoples, as 
wills, have no connection with science and are worthy of no 
consideration. At the same time he understands that if man is 
born a sociable being, the authority of his father over him ceases 
on the day when, him mind being formed and his education 
finished, he becomes the associate of his father, that his true chief 
and his king is demonstrated truth, that politics is a science and 
not a matter of stratagem, and that the function of the legislator 
is reduced in the final analysis to the methodical search for truth. 

‘Thus, in a given society the authority of man over man is univer- 
sally proportional to the intellectual development which that society 
has reached, and the probable duration of that authority can be calcu- 
lated from the more or less general desire for a true government, 
that is, for a government based on science. And just as the right of 
force and the right of stratagem retreat before the growing awareness 
of justice and must finally be extinguished in equality, so the sover- 
cignty of the will gives way to the sovereignty of the reason and ends 
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up being replaced by a scientific socialism. Property and royalty have 
been crumbling ever since the beginning of the world. As man seeks 
justice in equality, so society seeks order in anarchy, 

Anarchy, the absence of a master, of a sovereign," such is the form 
of government to which we are approaching every day and which our 
inveterate habit of taking man for our rule and his will for law leads 
us to regard as the height of disorder and the expression of chaos. 
There is a story about a citizen of Paris in the seventeenth century: 
having heard it said that in Venice there was no king, the good man 
could not recover from his astonishment and almost died from laugh- 
ter, at the news of such a ridiculous thing. Such is the strength of 
our prejudice. As long as we live, we want a leader or leaders; and 
at this very moment I hold in my hand a pamphlet whose author, a 
zealous communist, dreams, like a second Marat, of a dictatorship. 
The most advanced among us are those who wish the greatest pos- 
sible number of sovereigns; their most ardent wish is for the royalty 
of the National Guard. Undoubtedly, someone, jealous of the citizen 
militia, will soon say, “Everyone is king,” but when he has spoken, 
I will say in my turn, "No one is king; we are all, whether we like it 
Or not, associated." Every question of domestic politics must be 
decided by departmental statistics; every question of foreign politics 
in an affair of international statistics. The science of government 
rightly belongs to one of the sections of the Academy of Sciences, 
whose permanent secretary is necessarily prime minister; and since 
every citizen may address a memoir to the Academy, every citizen is 
a legislator. But as the opinion of no one is of any value until its 
truth has been proven, no one can put his will in the place of reason — 
no one is king. 

All questions of legislation and politics are matters of science, 
not of opinion. The legislative power belongs only to reason, 
methodically recognised and demonstrated. To attribute to any 
power whatever the right of veto or of sanction is the height of 
tyranny. Justice and legality are two things as independent of our 
approval as is mathematical truth. To compel they need only to 
be known; to be evident, they need only thought and study. What 
is the nation, then, if it is not the sovereign, if it is not the source 
of the legislative power? The People is the guardian of the law, 
* The ordinary meaning attributed to the word “anarchy” is absence of principle, 

absence of rule; consequent, it has been regarded as a synonym of “disorder.” 
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the People is the executive power. Every citizen may assert, "This 
is true, that is just"; but his conviction obliges only himself. For 
the truth he proclaims to become a law, it must be acknowledged. 
Now, what is it to acknowledge a law? It is to verify a mathematical 
or a metaphysical operation; it is to repeat an experiment, to 
Observe a phenomenon, to establish a fact. Only the nation has 
the right to say, "We order and decree." 

I confess that all this is a reversal of received ideas and that I 
seem to be attempting to overturn actual political thinking; but 
I beg the reader to consider that, having begun with a paradox, I 
ust, if I reason correctly, meet with paradoxes at every step and 
end with paradoxes. For the rest, I do not see any danger to the 
liberty of citizens if, instead of the pen of the legislator, the sword 
of the law were entrusted to their hands. The executive power, 
belonging essentially to the will, cannot be confided in too many 
proxies: this is the true sovereignty of the People." 

The proprietor, the robber, the hero, and the sovereign (for all 
these titles are synonymous) each imposes his will as law and 
suffers neither contradiction nor control; that is, he pretends to 
be at once the legislative and the executive power. Thus, the 
substitution of the scientific and true law for the royal will is 
accomplished only by a terrible struggle; and this incessant substi- 
tution is, after property, the most powerful element in history, the 
most prolific cause of political movements. Examples are too 
numerous and too striking for me to bother reporting. 

Now property necessarily engenders despotism, the government 
of arbitrary will, the reign of libidinous pleasure. That is so much 
the essence of property that, to be convinced of it, we need only 


* Ifsuch ideas ever penetrate into the minds of people, it will be through representative 
and the tyranny of speakers. Formerly, science, thought, and speech were 
characterized by the same expression; a thoughtful and learned man was referred to 
as à man quick to speak and powerful in discourse. For a long time speech has 
been abstractly distinguished from science and reason. Gradually, this abstraction is 
becoming realised, as the logicians say, in society, so that today we have various kinds 
of savants who hardly speak and speakers who are not even savants in the science of 
speech. Thus a philosopher is no longer a savant; he is a speaker. Legislators and 
poets were once profound and divine characters; now they are speakers. A speaker 
is a sonorous bell which the least shock starts sounding. With the speaker the flow 
of speech is always directly proportional to the poverty of thought. Speakers govern 
the world, they deafen us, they bore us, they pillage us, they suck our blood and 
mock us. As for the savants, they keep silence; if they want to say a word, they are 
cut of. Let them write. 
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remember what it is and recall what happens around us. Property 
is the right to use and abuse. If, then, government is an economy, 
if its object is production and consumption, the distribution of 
labour and products, how is government possible while property 
exists? And if goods are property, why should not the proprietors 
be kings, and indeed despotic kings, kings in proportion to their 
acquisitive faculties? And if each proprietor is sovereign lord within 
the sphere of his property, absolute king throughout his own 
domain, how could a government of proprietors be anything but 
chaos and confusion? 


3 Determination of the third social form. Conclusion 


Then, no government, no public economy, no administration is pos- 

sible which has property as its basis. 

‘Communism seeks equality and law. Property, born of the sover- 
eignty of the reason and the sense of personal merit, wishes above 
all things independence and proportionality. 

But communism, taking uniformity for law and levelling for equal- 
ity, becomes tyrannical and unjust. Property, by despotism and 
encroachments, soon shows itself oppressive and unsociable. 

What communism and property want is good, but what each pro- 
duces is bad. And why? Because each is exclusive; each disregards 
two elements of society. Communism rejects independence and pro- 
portionality; property satisfies neither equality nor law. 

Now, if we imagine a society based upon these four principles — 
equality, law, independence, and proportionality — we find: 

1. That equality, consisting only of equality of conditions, that is, 
of means, and not in equality of well-being, which it is the 
business of the labourers to achieve for themselves when given 
equal means, in no way violates justice and equity. 

2. That law, resulting from the knowledge of facts and so based 
on necessity itself, never clashes with independence. 

3- That the respective independence of individuals, or the auto- 
nomy of the private reason, originating in the difference in tal- 
ents and capacities, can exist without danger within the limit of 
the law. 

4. That proportionality, being admitted only in the sphere of 
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intelligence and sentiment and not of physical things, may be 
observed without violating justice or social equality. 

‘This third form of society, the synthesis of communism and prop- 
erty, we shall call LIBERTY." 

In determining the nature of liberty, we do not unite communism 
and property indiscriminately; such a process would be an absurd 
eclecticism. We search by an analytic method for what is true in each 
and in harmony with the wishes of nature and the laws of social 
we eliminate foreign elements, and the result gives an adequate 
expression of the natural form of human society — in one word, 
liberty. 

Liberty is equality because liberty exists only in the social state and 
because without equality there is no society. 

Liberty is anarchy because it does not admit the government of 
the will but only the authority of the law, that is, of necessity. 
Liberty is infinite variety because it respects all wills within the 
limits of the law. 

Liberty is proportionality because it allows the greatest latitude to 
the ambition for merit and the emulation of glory. 

We can now say, in the words of Monsieur Cousin: “Our principle 
is true; it is good, it is social; let us not fear to accept all its 
consequences.” 

 Sociability in man, which becomes justice through reflection, equity 
through the arrangement of capacities, and having liberty for its for- 
mula, is the true foundation of morality, the principle and rule of all 
our actions. This is the universal motor which philosophy seeks, 
which religion fortifies, which egotism supplants, and which pure 
reason never can supply. Duty and right are born of need, which, 
when considered in connection with others, is a right, and in connec- 
tion with ourselves, a duty. 

We have a need to eat and sleep; we have a right to procure those 
things which are necessary for rest and nourishment; we have a duty 
to use them when nature requires it. 

We have a need to labour in order to live; it is also our right and 
duty. 

We have a need to love our wives and children; we have a duty to 


* Libertas, liberare, libratio, libra, liberty, to deliver, and balance are all words with a 
common etymology. Liberty is the balance of rights and duties; to make a man free 
is to balance him with others, that is, to put him on their level. 
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protect and support them; we have a right to be loved in preference 
to all others. Conjugal fidelity is justice; adultery is high treason 
against society (Jése-sociétd). 

We have a need to exchange our products for other products; we 
have a right for this exchange to be one of equivalents, and since we 
consume before we produce, it would be our duty, if it depended on 
us, to see to it that our last product should follow our last consump- 
tion. Suicide is fraudulent bankruptcy. 

We have a need to accomplish our tasks according to our own 
lights; we have a right to maintain our free will; we have a duty to 
respect that of others. 

We have a need to be appreciated by our fellows; we have a duty 
to merit this appreciation; we have a right to be judged by our works. 

Liberty is not opposed to the rights of succession and bequest. It 
contents itself with preventing violations of equality. Choose, it tells 
us, between two legacies, but do not take them both. All our legisla- 
tion concerning transmissions, entailments, adoptions, and (if I may 
venture to use the word) coadjutors, must be refashioned. 

Liberty favours emulation and does not destroy it; in social equality 
‘emulation consists in accomplishing under equal conditions and is 
its own reward; no one suffers by the victory. 

Liberty applauds self-sacrifice and honours it with its approval but 
can do without it. Justice alone suffices to maintain social equilibrium. 
Self-sacrifice is an act of supererogation. Happy, however, the man 
who can say, “I sacrifice myself." 

Liberty is essentially an organizing principle. To ensure equality 
between men, and peace among nations, there must be agriculture 
and industry and a distribution of the centers of education, busi- 
ness, and storage according to the climate and the geographical 
^ In a monthly publication, the first number of which has just appeared under the name 


locii, 
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position of the country, the nature of the products, the character 
and natural talents of the inhabitants, etc., in proportions so just, 
so wise, and so well combined that in no place shall there ever 
be either an excess or a lack of population, consumption, and 
products. There begins the science of public and private right and 
true political economy. It is for the jurists, henceforth unembar- 
rassed by the false principle of property, to described the new 
laws, and pacify the world. Science and genius do not lack, and 
now they have their foundation." 

I have accomplished my assigned task; property is conquered, 
never again to arise. Wherever this work is read and discussed, 
the germ of death to property will be deposited there, privilege 
and servitude will sooner or later disappear, and the rule of reason 
will replace the despotism of will. What sophisms, indeed, what 
obstinate prejudices can stand before the simplicity of the following 


propositions: 
I. Individual possession’ is the condition of social life; five 

thousand years of property demonstrate this. Property is the 
* Of al modern socialists, the disciples of Fourier have long seemed to me the most 


are these bowing to power and wealth, that is, to 
all that is anti-reformist? How, in a thinking age, can they fail to sec that the world 
must be converted by reason, not by myths and allegories? Why do 
they, the implacable enemies of borrow its most pernicious 


‘our praise shall be given to them. Above all, let them throw off that Iluminism which 
, ives them the appearance of impostors or dupes rather than of believers and apostles. 

possession is no obstacle to the cultivation of lage estates or to unity of 
exploitation. If 1 have not spoken of the inconveniences of the division into small 
‘estates, it is because I thought it useless to repeat what so many others have said and 
what by now all the world must know. But | am surprised that the economists, who 
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suicide of society. Possession is within right; property is 
against right. Suppress property while maintaining posses- 
sion, and by this simple modification of the principle, you 
will revolutionise the law, government, economy, and institu- 
tions; you will drive evil from the face of the earth. 
The right of occupation being equal for all, possession 
varies according to the number of possessors, and property 
cannot be formed. 

‘The effect of labour being the same for all, property is lost 
in foreign exploitation and rent. 

All human labour being the result of collective force, all 
property thereby becomes collective and undivided; in more 
precise terms, labour destroys property. 

Since every capacity for labour is, like every instrument of 
labour, an accumulated capital and a collective property, 
inequality of wages and fortunes (on the basis of inequality 
of capacities) is unjust and thus theft. 

‘The necessary conditions of commerce are the liberty of 
the contracting parties and the equivalence of the products 
exchanged. Now, since value is expressed by the amount 
of time and expense which each product costs and since 
liberty is inviolable, labourers should have equal wages as 
well as equal rights and duties. 

Products are brought only by products. Now, because the 
condition of all exchange is equivalence of products, profit 
is impossible and unjust. If this elementary principle of 
economy is observed, pauperism, luxury, oppression, vice, 
crime, and hunger will disappear from our midst. 

Men are associated by the physical and mathematical law 
of production before being associated by choice. Therefore, 
equality of conditions is demanded by justice; that is, by 
social law and formal law: esteem, friendship, gratitude, 
admiration, all belong only to equitable or proportional law. 
Free association, liberty, which is limited to maintaining 
equality in the means of production and equivalence in 


their plan for mobilizing the soil is the beginning of the abolition of propery. 
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exchanges, is the only possible, the only just, the only true 
form of society. 

X. Politics is the science of liberty. The government of man 
by man, under whatever name it is disguised, is oppression. 
The highest perfection of society is found in the union of 
order and anarchy. 


The end of the old civilization has come; the face of the earth 
will be renewed under a new sun. Let the present generation 
perish, let the old prevaricators die in the desert! The holy earth 
will not cover their bones. Young man, whom the corruption of 
the age outrages and the zeal for justice devours, if your country 
is dear to you and if you are moved by the interests of humanity, 
dare to embrace the cause of liberty! Cast off your old selfishness 
and plunge into the rising flood of popular equality. There your 
regenerated soul will acquire new life and vigor, your enervated 
genius will recover unconquerable energy, and your heart, perhaps 
already withered, will be rejuvenated. Everything will have a differ- 
ent look to your newly cleared vision; new sentiments will produce 
new ideas within you. Religion, morality, poetry, art, language will 
appear before you in nobler and fairer forms; and thenceforth, 
sure of your faith, and reflectively enthusiastic, you will hail the 
dawn of universal regeneration. 

And you, sad victims of an odious law, you, whom a jesting 
world plunders and insults, you, whose labour has always been 
fruitless and whose rest has been without hope, take courage; your 
tears are being counted. The fathers have sown in affliction, and 
children shall reap in happy activity. 

O God of liberty! God of equality! God who placed in my heart 
the sentiment of justice before my reason could comprehend it, 
hear my ardent prayer. Thou hast dictated all that I have written; 
Thou hast shaped my thought; Thou hast directed my studies; 
‘Thou hast turned my mind from curiosity and my heart from 
attachment, that I might publish Thy truth to both the master and 
the slave. I have spoken with what force and talent Thou hast 
given me: it is for Thee to finish the work. Thou knowest whether 
I seek my welfare or Thy glory, O God of liberty! Ah! Let my 
memory perish, and let humanity be free. Let me see from my 
obscurity the people at last instructed; let noble teachers enlighten 
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them; let generous spirits guide them. Make shorter, if possible, 
the time of our trial; envelop pride and avarice with equality, 
confound this love of glory which keeps us in subjection; teach 
these poor children that in the bosom of liberty there are neither 
heros nor great men. Inspire the powerful, the rich, him whose 
name my lips shall never pronounce before Thee, with a horror 
of his crimes; let him be the first to be admitted to restitution, 
and let the prompmess of his regret bring him absolution. Then, 
great and small, wise and foolish, rich and poor, will all unite in 
an ineffable fraternity; and, singing in unison a new hymn, will 
rebuild Thy altar, O God of liberty and equality. 
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Proudhon: |. le 
What is property? is one of the most notorious and influential works of social 
criticism of the nineteenth century and certainly the best-known book by 
Pierre-Joseph Proudhon, revolutionary author and contemporary of Marx. 
Proudhons short answer to this question ~ "Property is theft" ~ was ev 


more notorious, linking private property as it did with worst features of 
“bourgeois” political hegemony and exploitation. Yet because of the eagerness 
of later admirers to place Proudhon in one later tradition or another 
(socialist, utopian, anarchist, fascist, etc.) the intellectual qualities of his book 
have never been fully appreciated; nor has his critique of the institution of 
property been situated properly in the context of nineteenth-century political 
thought in general. This new translation, with a critical and historical 
introduction to these neglected aspects of Proudhon’ “diabolical work" (as he 
called it), tries to do justice to the work of this subversive 
his assault on the central institution of modern Western society, spent his 


ic who, through 


whole life in quest of social justice. 
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